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THE RAILROAD SITUATION 

The demand of railroad employes for greatly in- 
creased wages and their implied threats of strike if 
the increase is not granted, add to the complexities 
of a railroad situation which requires immediate 
and wise action. The responsibility for what shall 
be done is divided between the President, or his 
Railroad Administration, and Congress. To us the 
course for both seems clear and we do not under- 
stand why there should be delay. 

The Railroad Administration should determine 
at once to just what, if any, increases in wages 
labor is entitled. If it finds that there should be no 
increase, none should be granted. If the men strike 
by reason, of this decision then the situation should 
be dealt with as occasion demands. There should 
be no yielding to unjust requests because of fear of 
consequences. The issue might as well be met 
now as hereafter. On the other hand, if the Rail- 
road Administration finds that increases in wages 
are proper it should grant them at once, regardless 
of consequences in the way of criticism. It has not 
the money to pay such increases and therefore it 
would have to proceed at once to raise it, either by 
increasing rates or by asking Congress for further 
appropriations to be a tax on the public at large, 
non-user as well as user of transportation facili- 
ties. There is some question as to which method 
would be the better. It seems to us that the rev- 
enue the railroads must earn and are permitted to 
earn should be raised by charges on those doing 
business over the rails. We see nothing to be 
gained—especially now that peace has arrived—by 
continuing to tax the public for the cost of doing 
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transportation business. The railroads, it seems 
to us, under any policy that might be adopted, 
should be self-supporting. 

Having placed wages and rates on the proper 
level, the Railroad Administration should at once, 
as far as possible under the existing law, return 
the railroads to the control of the corporations. 
Traffic departments should be permitted again to 
function, competition should be resumed, and the 
Administration should withdraw from its control 
over rates, permitting the Commission to resume 
its former authority in this matter and retaining 
only the power to act in emergencies—which was 
the original intent of Congress in this respect any- 
way. We think this power over rates should be 
withdrawn from the Administration by Congress 
but this, of course, is not a matter within the con- 
trol of the Administration. As long as Congress 
insists—as it did in the matter of the recent request 
of the President that it settle the present wage and 
rate situation—that the President has full power to 
act and refuses to accept the proffered “buck,” the 
Administration must accept the responsibility in 
such general matters. 

The duty of Congress, it seems to us, is equally 
clear. Its immediate duty—after the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has adjusted wages and rates to meet 
the situation to date—is to do what the Railroad 
Administration has refused to do even in so far 
as it was possible for it to do so, and restore the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to power over 
rates. This it can do through the Cummins bill 
which has passed the Senate and has been favor- 
ably reported by committee in the House. It should 
do this pending the enactment of legislation look- 
ing to the settlement of the entire railroad prob- 
lem. It should do so on the theory that the present 
method of rate-making is cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient, that the Commission is better qualified than 
any other agency to decide rate problems, and that 
it will, as to the general level of rates, have due 
regard for present economic conditions at least un- 
til Congress shall complete its program. 

Then Congress should lose no time in framing its 
program for a permanent railroad policy. There 
are many things it can do and should do but the 
two principal tasks confronting it, in our opinion, 
are the constitution of a proper board or tribunal to 
settle wage disputes and the formulation of a rate 
policy which shall operate as a mandate on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with respect to the 
adequacy of the revenue the railroads shall be per- 
mitted to earn by means of rates passed on by the 
Commission. 

It appears that there will be two principal or gen- 
eral measures on which Congress will be asked to 
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pass and about which discussion will center. One 
of these is the plan yet to be promulgated by the 
Senate interstate commerce committee, of which 
Senator Cummins is chairman. Nobody knows yet 
what that will be. The other is the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill, offered in the House by Representative 
Esch and in the Senate by Senator Pomerene. It 
has been fully discussed and hearings are now be- 
ing held on it by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Though we favor the 
principles of this bill, as far as it goes, we point 
out once more that it does not go to the questions 
which, in our opinion, are the vital ones confronting 
us and which constitute the real railroad problem. 
It is absolutely silent on the matter of wages and 
is weak on the matter of adequacy of revenue. With 
respect to the latter it merely says that the Com- 
mission, in fixing rates, shall bear in mind the cost 
of labor and other operating costs. There is good 
prospect that the bill will be amended to include 
the cost of capital in the costs specified as neces- 
sary to be taken into consideration, but, even so, 
the measure will not go far enough. 

We are willing that details be left to the Com- 
mission and we are opposed to stating in the law 


any specific return to be guaranteed to the carriers,, 


but we do hope the law-makers and those advising 
them can be brought to see the wisdom of incor- 
porating in the law a provision instructing the 
Commission to permit rates that will insure rev- 
enue adequate to give the carriers the revenue to 
which they are entitled and the public the service 
which it should have. The provision need be no 
more specific than that. The Commission would 
be the judge of what revenue was adequate, in view 
of economic conditions at the time, and what rate 
adjustments were necessary to insure it. We do 
not see how objection can be logically made to such 
an arrangement even by the man who insists that 
the Commission has done the very things we would 
have it instructed to do. If such a provision did 
no more than reassure the man who thinks the 
Commission has not so conducted itself, it would 
be worth while, and surely even the admirer of the 
present Commission must admit that its personnel 
may not always be as competent or as wise. What 
possible objection can there be to instructing the 
Commission or any other agency of government as 
to the policy the public wishes followed, and what 
possible objection can there be to the policy sug- 
gested? The opposition seems to arise from a fear 
lest, if we do the fair thing by the carriers, they 
may have an advantage over the shippers. Our 
view is that everyone can afford to do the fair 
thing; that the Commission can be trusted to see 
that the carriers do not take advantage; and that 
the interests of the shippers themselves demand a 
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policy that will permit proper earnings by the car. 
riers to the end that transportation service may be 
efficient. We are not taking this stand in the jp. 
terest of the carriers—nor yet in the interest of the 
shippers—but because it seems to us that the policy 
we suggest is necessary in order to insure proper 
transportation. 


THE THREAT OF LABOR 


Recent developments have made it clear that rail- 
road labor’s threat of consequences if its demands 
were not granted, is based, not on the Plumb plan 
bill for government ownership of employe-operated 
railroads, but on its immediate demands for in- 
creased wages. The men themselves have made 
this clear. They still insist that they want the 
Plumb plan enacted into law and they are carrying 
on a vast propaganda in favor of it. We are in- 
clined to think, however, that they do not them- 
selves take any too much stock in this plan of legis- 
lation but are agitating it merely in order to in- 
crease the scare and add to the pressure for their 
wage demands. We have too high an opinion of 
the intelligence of the railroad labor leaders to 
think they believe the Plumb bill a wise measure 
or that they have a chance of putting it over; and, 
as for the rank and file, they know nothing about 
it except what their leaders have told them. The 
leaders evolved the plan and then led the cheering 
for it. The men are for anything that will put 
more money in their envelopes and they have 
learned to trust their leaders. Therefore they are 
following blindly. | 


We should say that the Plumb plan in no sense 
represents the concentrated opinion of railroad la- 
bor as to a proper railroad policy, but is merely 
a weapon contrived by the leaders to help them 
win their fight for higher wages. Whatever rail- 
road labor may think of the Plumb plan, there are 
evidences that organized labor generally, so far as 
it has been possible to ascertain its views, does not 
approve the plan. Perhaps jealousy has consid- 
erable to do with this attitude, but it seems to ex- 
ist, nevertheless. 


Though we believe the Plumb plan has little, if 
any, chance of success and this belief is being 
strengthened every day by the way the plan is re- 
ceived in Congress and elsewhere, we see the dat- 
ger of over-confidence and we think individuals 
and organizations with clear views to express ought 
to continue to make their opinions known to Con- 
gress. No one knows what queer turn events might 
take and it will be well to make the record clear 
that everybody except the few who hope to profit 
by it, is opposed to the Plumb folly. 
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(Current Topics 


in Washington 


Congress and Labor.—In the event 
that Director-General Hines refused to 
advance the wages of railroad work- 
men and the workers voted to strike, 
would this Congress pass another Ad- 
adson bill? More than once that 
question has been asked by men who 
have talked over the possibilities of 
the situation. Had that question been 
asked before the Plumb plan was pre- 
sented, it is believed the answer 
would have been yes. The reaction 
against that measure, however, was 
so hostile that there is now a convic- 
tioti that the farther the labor leaders stay away from the 
lawmakers the better it will be for them. Few men now 
in Congress who voted for the Adamson law are express- 
ing satisfaction over what they did three years ago. A 
few believed they were voting for a bill reducing the hours 
of labor. Most of them knew they were enacting a law 
to increase wages. Members of Congress do not talk much 
about the situation, but there appears to be a feeling that 
th: time is too serious for attempts to maneuver for po- 
litical advantage by pretending that the demands of the 
railroad workers are just and reasonable. Three years 
ago men of all parties hastened to do the bidding of the 
labor leaders. Every man acted as if his political salva- 
tion depended on humility and subservience. There is 
none of that now on either side of the line that divides 
the two houses. Men of standing in. the minority party, 
which was the majority party then, have been emphatic 
in their denunciation of the attempt to coerce the country 
inlo a grant of demands for legislation and wages, without 
investigation, or without regard to the rights of the 98,- 
000,000 Americans who are not members of the railroad 
labor unions. The “vicious circle’ on which the late Jud- 
son C. Clements commented nearly every time the rail- 
road managers demanded an increase in rates to pay 
increases in wages allowed by them, is constantly dimin- 
ishing the purchasing power of the savings the railroad 
men have tied up in pensions, life insurance, Liberty 
bonds, and stocks, if they have any. It is believed there 
is a considerable element among enginemen and conduct- 
ors which has some stake of that kind, and that when 
the time comes, if it does, those composing it will act 
as a brake on the radical elements. There are thousands 
of station masters, clerks and telegraph operators who 
have homes and savings that would be placed in jeopardy 
by a strike, which, it is believed, would be without the 
backing of public sentiment. There.would hardly be a 
man, woman or boy involved in it receiving less than 
$1,000 a year. 








The Atav.istic Plumb.—The letter which Glenn E. 
Plumb wrote to Chairman Esch, in effect demanding that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts be 
deprived of jurisdiction over the charges he made—that 
the railroads had been looted by the financiers—put some 
of the old-timers in mind of what Theodore Roosevelt 
wrute in 1896. Speaking of the Populists, who had launched 
sundry and divers attacks on the courts, and especially 
the Supreme Court, he said such attacks represented a 
“species of ativism—that is, of recurrence to the ways of 
thought of remote barbarian ancestors. Savages do not 
like an upright judiciary. They want the judge to decide 
tehir way, and if he does not, they want to behead him. 
The Populists experience much the same emotions when 
they realize that the judiciary stands between them and 
Plunder.” Roosevelt was then talking politics—against 
free. silver in part, but more against the attacks made 
on the courts than against free coinage. The point in the 
remembrance of the old-timers is that the courts and 
the Commission have jurisdiction over the questions of 
valuation and looting made by Plumb. He, as attorney 
for the brotherhoods, filed one of the longest briefs ever 
written by man, on the points on which he said the 
brotherhoods “ask for an immediate and peaceable hear- 
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ing, of our charges, responsibly made.” It is recalled that 
the Commission has also made reports on the New Haven, 
Alton, Rock Island, and other stock-jobbing cases. The 
Commission’s records in those cases are still open. Plumb 
and his associates, at any time, have the right to report 
any additional facts, if they have any. If they have not, 
then, it is suggested, it would be wasting the time of 
Congress to,thresh over old straw. But Plumb insists 
that that be done, regardless of the fact that Warren S. 
Stone solemnly warned Congress to get busy about the 
high cost of living, for which he had no solution to offer. 
Even if the Plumb plan were adopted and the property of 
the railroad companies taken over for two-thirds of their 
capitalization, Congress would not be taking anything away 
from the looters of the railroads. It would be taking 
merely from those who were duped into buying inflated 
stocks at prices higher than they are now. 





Packers and Refrigerator Cars.—Every now and then 
Cougress is asked to divorce something from the railroads 
or some other big interest. At present it is proposed that 
the packers be divorced from their refrigerator cars. Next 
it might be the petroleum refiners from their tank cars, 
then the pickle men from their vinegar tanks, and finally 
the soap-makers from their soap grease cars, all acquired 
because the railroads declined to invest money in equip- 
ment of that kind, and not because the shippers wanted 
to make investments in railroad cars. Traffic men, all of 
whom who know the fact that a private freight car is an 
expense anaiogous to a delivery wagon, wonder how the 
cost. of living is to be reduced by divorcing the packers 
from their refrigerator cars. The testimony brought out 
in a number of oil rate cases showed that the owners of 
the petroleum cars operated them so efficiently that they 
earned more than twice as much a day as the average car 
of railroad ownership. That was due largely to the care- 
ful routing of the cars and the insistence of the petroleum 
tank car managers that their equipment be kept moving, 
so that the owners thereof might break nearly even. They 
could not hope to make a profit on their investment. The 
traffic managers for the packers are fully as diligent in 
the handling of the refrigerators. A suggetsion is that if 
the refrigerators were turned over to the railroads, the 
cost of meat would be higher, because there would be no 
particular incentive on the part of users to load or unload 
and thereby get the quick turn-around that now results 
from the fact that the packers load and unload the re- 
frigerators. The packer cars do not earn demurrage for 
their owners. If they are held under load for a day 
longer than necessary, the owner is out of pocket. If a 
freight car is held for three or four days after the free 
time it earns, as demurrage, as much as if it were rolling. 
The proposition of divorce is seriously under discussion 
before the Senate committee on agriculture. Some farm- 
ers and Trade Commissioner Colver are seriously pushing 
that proposition, on the theory that it would help reduce 
the cost of living. 





Spending Money to Reduce the H. C. of L.—If Congress 
grants all the requests for funds to be spent in investi- 
gating the high cost of living, the high cost will be inflated 
by $1,600,000. That, to be sure, is now not even a bagatelle. 
Therefore, the appropriations are likely to be made. 
Congress seldom refuses money for investigations. Each 
one means jobs for more aspirants for public employment. 
Strange as it may seem, the government is not having 
any trouble in getting men and women to work for it, 
although it has not materially increased wages or salaries 
since the beginning of the war. In fact, the woes of the 
por government clerk are always good for tears in Wash- 
ington newspapers. There is a union of government 
clerks, but it has never gone so far as to threaten Con- 
gress with a strike. It has done much talking, but Con- 
gress apparently has not been impressed. The more in- 
vestigations ordered, the more money will be paid out to 
clerks and the fewer men and women there will be to 
engage in productive work, as, for instance, on the farms 
where help is needed and where it would count in the 
contest between production and destruction. But Congress 
usually does not see things that way, because when an 
appropriation is refused the senators and representatives 
who vote against it are accused of favoring “the interests.” 
Many of those interests, it might be remarked, annually 
spend thousands in trying to persuade men to go to farm- 
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ing on the cut-over timber lands of the south, or at least 
into raising hogs and cattle. Companies composing the 
indefinite thing known as the “lumber trust” are particu- 
larly heavy spenders of money in that behalf. They have 
cut-over lands to sell. A few years ago such lands could 
be obtained in Louisiana and Mississippi for $5 per acre 
and less. 


The Right to Strike.—Twenty-five years ago Grover 
Cleveland broke the American Railway Union strike by 
. sending United States regular soldiers into Chicago to open 
the mail routes and remove obstructions from the path 
of commerce between the states. Eugene Debs was sent 
to jail, not for so long a term as he is now serving, but, 
according to the testimony of the strikers, for a term 
long enough to break the strike. He was held to be in 
contempt of court. Since that time, many think, the courts 
have been bulldozed into suspending the writ of injunction 
against interference by striking laborers. They may con- 
spire to ruin a property, to cause damage that cannot be 
recovered from them, without incurring punishment of 
any kind except the loss of wages. If the grocers in a 
neighborhood agreed to starve a man or set of men into 
submission to prices demanded by them for the service 
of bringing groceries to them, the courts would imprison 
everyone of them. They would enjoin them, if they 
boasted about what they intended doing, so that if they 
carried their plan into effect they would be guilty of con- 
tempt. But courts are hardly expected to prevent the 
starting of the people who depend on the railroads for the 
food they must have by injunction, not against the “sacred 
right” to strike, but against interfering with those who, 
despite the order to strike, are willing to work. No court, 
it is believed, ever undertook to prevent men quitting. 
That would be useless because illegal. The injunctions 
have been against interference with men who desired to 
work and the men who wanted to employ them. Debs 
was not jailed because he called a strike, but because his 
organization tried to prevent work by those who desired 
to operate trains. A. E. H. 


RAILWAY REVENUE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In the month of June the railroads under federal control 
had a net operating income sufficient only to pay 64 per cent 
of the rent the government agreed to pay the owners of the 
carrier property for its use. In the New England District 
they earned enough to pay 42.1 per cent; in the Central 
District, 87.8 per cent; in the Ohio-Indiana, 107 per cent and 
in the Eastern Region, as a whole, 80.5 per cent. 

In the Allegheny Region they earned enough to pay 61.3; 
in the Pocahontas Region, 61.4; in the Southern Region, 
25.3; in the Northwestern Region, 65 per cent; in the West- 
ern Region, 67.6, and the Southwestern, 65.7 per cent. Up 
to June the Southern carriers had been doing much better 
than they did in June. 

These figures were presented to the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce August 15 by Luther M. 
Walter, appearing for the Association of Railroad Security 
Owners, which advocates the so-called Warfield plan. Mr. 
Walter said he had obtained the figures from the Railroad 
Administration. He submitted a Railroad Administration 
publication dated August 9, which on the face showed that it 
was a condensed income account for the month of June 
-. and for the six months ended with June 30. 

The figures for the six months ended with June show that 
during the first six months of 1918 the carriers under con- 
trol earned enough of an operating income to pay 38.4 per 
cent of the rent promised to the owners. 

In the corresponding months of this year they earned 39.8 
per cent of the promised rent, otherwise known as stand- 
ard return, which is the average of the net railway operat- 
ing income for the three years ended with June 30, 1917. 
In the six months’ period the railroads of New England did 
not earn anything toward the promised rent. They did not 
contribute ‘anything during the first six months of 1918. In 
the Central District the earnings of the railroads toward 
the promised ,.rent rose from 14.7 per cent, in the first six 
months of 1918, to 50 per cent in the corresponding period 
in 1919. In the Ohio-Indiana District the percentage in- 
creased from 37.5 to 51.1 per cent, and the total for the 
Eastern Region increased from 10.9 to 38.8 per cent. 

In the Allegheny Region the earnings that may be de- 
voted to the payment of rent rose from a deficit in the first 
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six months of 1918 to 9.4 per cent in 1919. In the Poca. 
hontas Region the earnings fell from 61.3 to 60.1 per cent 
In the Southern Region the earnings fell from 94.4 to 44 per 
cent; in the Northwestern Region they rose from 21 to 35,9 
per cent; in the Central Western they fell from 76.9 to 631 
per cent, and in the Southwestern Region they tumble, 
from 74.7 to 34.2 per cent. 

As figured by the operating statistics section, the rent 
obligation for the entire year is $892,215,908. Bquated in 
accordance with the volume of traffic, the obligation for the 
first six months of the year totals $393,975,779. Toward 
the payment of that amount the railroads, in the six months 
of this year, earned $156,827,416. In the corresponding six 
months of 1918 they earned $151,319,830. 

This condensed income account covers railroads having 
a mileage of 231,711. In the six months ended with June 
30 last their operating revenues, in comparison with the 
corresponding six months of 1918, rose from $2,055,966,861 
to $2,324,499,304, an increase of 13.1 per cent. Their ex. 
penses rose from $1,790,249,693 to $2,056,720,484, an in- 
crease of 14.9 per cent. Their net operating revenue in- 
creased from $265,717,168 to $267,778,820. Their operating 
ratio increased from 87.1 to 88.5. What is called their net 
federal income increased from $151,319,830 to $156,827,416, 
which, as before set forth, is equal to 39.8 per cent of the 
rent obligation for the first six months of this year, and 
38.4 per cent of the rent obligation for the corresponding 
six months of 1918. 


The contrasted figures show that June was away ahead 
of the average for the six months’ period. As before re 
marked, in that month, the railroads under federal control 
earned 64 per cent of the rent obligation, as figured by 
the statisticians of the Railroad Administration. 

Figures are carried in this condensed income account for 
every railroad under federal control. Forty-nine of the 
one hundred and eighty railroads under federal control 
did not contribute a penny toward the rent which must be 
paid by the government. Twenty of them contributed more 
than 100 per cent of what they would be required to pay 
were each carrier separately obligated to earn the rent 
which the government had obligated to pay for the use 2% 
it. The carriers earning more than enough to pay their 
share of the rent and the percentages of their contributions 
are: Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, 243.3 per cent; Grand 
Trunk Western Lines, 226 per cent; Michigan Central, 167 
per cent; Monongahela, 137.5 per cent; New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, 238 per cent; Pere Marquette, 134 per 
cent; Cincinnati Northern, 147.9 per cent; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 111.1 per cent; Atlanta & 
West Point, 231.7 per cent; Georgia Railroad, 158.9 per 
cent; Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, 130.2 per cent; 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 371 per cent; West 
ern of Alabama, 206.8 per cent; Duluth & Iron Range, 109.7 
per cent; Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 210.4 per cent; 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 161.3 per cent; Fort Worth & Den- 
ver City, 150 per cent; Union Pacific (including the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island), 130.3 per cent; Midland Valley, 
146.5 per cent, and Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 118.) 
per cent. 

Only one of the great systems, as a whole, was able, in 
either of the first six months of 1918 or 1919, to eari the 
amount of rent which it would have been required to prv- 
duce if the agreement respecting rent placed that burden 
upon each individual carrier, instead of wpon the carriers 
as a whole. 


Mr. Walter did not explain to the committee how he had 
obtained the statistics which have not hitherto been given 
to the public in the form in which Mr. Walter gave them 
to the committee. Figures bearing on the relationship of 
the net federal income to the rent obligation have, hereto 
fore, been given out by Director-General Hines in the form 
of press announcements indicating the trend of financial 
returns in a general way, and not specifically as to indi- 
vidual districts or individual carriers. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been giving out tables pertaining to 
the financial results attained by carriers of class I, having 
operating revenues of twenty-five million or more per al 
num. The figures given out by the Commission are not ex 
actly comparable with those presented to the committee 
by Mr. Walter. They idicate, however, the same general 
fact—that not one of the big carriers has been operated in 
such a way as to produce a net income anywhere near *5 
large as the rent obligation assumed by the government 
towards its owner. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATE ON SAWDUST 


A combination rate on sawdust from Minneapolis to 
Cherokee, Ia., has been condemned in No. 10382, Partridge 
Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
et al, opinion No. 5855, 55 I. C. C., 29-30, because it ex- 
ceeded the aggregate of intermediates. The joint rate 
was 13 cents. The intermediates were 7.5 cents and 3.8 
cents. The departure from the fourth section was pro- 
tected by appropriate application for relief, but repara- 
tion is to be made down to the basis of the aggregate and 
joint rate is to be reduced on or before Nov. 15. 


CHARGES ON TINFOIL 


The Commission has ordered reparation amounting to 
$4,669.64 in No. 10412, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
vs. Pa. R. R. et al., Opinion No. 5857, 55 I. C. C. 33-34, on 
account of unreasonable charges on 31 carloads of tinfoil 
from New York to Winston-Salem, N. C., between July 11 
and Nov. 28, 1917. The reparation is to be down to the 
basis of a rate of 55 cents, subsequently established. Sec- 
ond class 83 cents, any quantity, was applied in accordance 
with Southern Classification. Contemporaneously, Official 
and Western classifications rated tinfoil fourth class. Prior 
to July 11, 1917, shipments of tinfoil moved ocean-and- 
rail at a commodity rate of 47 cents, the fourth-class rate 
over the route of movement. Owing to labor troubles it 
was necessary to ship tinfoil all-rail, when it was discovered 
that Southern Classification on tinfoil was second class, 
any quantity. The carriers expressed willingness to make 
reparation down to the basis of the subsequently estab- 
lished commodity rate of 55 cents. The rate is not a spe- 
cific commodity rate, but is effected by an exception to the 
Southern Classification so as to provide a fourth class 
rating, minimum 30,000 pounds, when the traffic is destined 
to Carolina territory. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has ordered reparation on two carloads 
of lumber from Lenwil, La., to Ash Grove, Kan., in No. 
10379, Dietz Lumber Co. vs. Monroe & Texas et al., Opinion 
No. 5858, 55 I. C. C. 21-23. It held that the legally ap- 
plicable combination of 38 cents was unreasonable to the 
a that it exceeded the subsequently established rate 
of 33 cents. : 


CHARGES ON FURNITURE 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10086, 
Tull & Gibbs vs. N. & W. R. R. et al., opinion No. 5851, 
55 I. C. C. 17-18, on account of an unreasonable charge on a 
carload of furniture from Martinsville, Va., to Spokane, 
Wash. The shipper asked for a fifty foot furniture car. 
The carrier furnished two 36 foot cars under rates that 
did not have the two for one rule and collected on a 
minimum for each car, instead of protecting the rate that 
would have applied had it furnished the character of car 
ordered by the shipper. 


REPARATION FOR MISROUTING 


The Commission has orderd reparation in No. 10246, 
Herman Gross vs. Erie R. R., et al., opinion No. 5859, 55 
I. C. C. 37-38, because the carrier misrouted a carload of 
soda ash from Barberton, Ohio, to Shinglehouse, Pa. 


RATE ON GLASS SODA BOTTLES 


Reparation down to the basis of a subsequent -re-estab- 
lished combination rate of 49 cents has been made in No. 
. 10285, Illinois Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al., opinion 
No. 5848, 55 [. C. C. 8-10, the Commission holding that 
4 combination rate of 78 cents on glass soda bottles from 
Okmulgee, Okla., to Thibodaux, La., was unreasonable. At 
the time the shipment moved there was a combination of 


67 cents so that the shipment, besides moving at a rate 
condemned as unreasonable, was overcharged. 


IMPORTED NITRATE OF SODA 


In a report in No, 10288, Equitable Powder Mfg. Co. vs. 
the Yazoo & Miss. Valley et al., Opinion No. 5854, 55 
I. C. C. 24-8, the Commission held the rate on imported 
nitrate of soda from New Orleans and Pensacola to Fenn, 
Ark., unduly prejudicial in that it exceeded a rate at least 
two cents per 100 pounds lower than the rate contempora- 
neously maintained on like traffic from the same ports to 
Joplin, Carl Junction, Atlas, Turck and Pittsburgh. The 
Commission further held that for the future the rate to 
Fenn must be at least 2.5 cents lower than to the other 
points mentioned. Tariffs to that effect must be filed on 
or before Nov. 15. The Commission said the record afforded 
no ground for reparation. 


REPARATION ON RICE BRAN 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10257, 
Orange Rice Milling Co. vs. Texas & New Orleans et al., 
Opinion No. 5852, 55 I. C. C. 19-20, on account of an un- 
reasonable rate on two carloads of rice bran from Iota 
and Walsh, La., to Childress, Tex. The unreasonableness 
consisted of a joint rate greater than the aggregate of the 
intermediates. The Commission ordered the joint rate be 
reduced on or before Nov. 15 so as to remove the fourth 
section violation. 


CHARGES ON WHEAT 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10345, 
Marfield Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., Opinion No. 5860, 
55 I. C. C. 39-41, on account of the overcharging and mis- 
routing of two carloads of wheat from Shickley and Dor- 
chester, Neb., to Chicago, stored at Lincoln, Neb., and 
milled in transit at Aberdeen, S. D. The Burlington ad- 
mitted liability for the misrouting because its agent at 
Lincoln failed to make a notation on the way bills of 
the statement appearing on the bills of lading that the 
wheat was to be milled in transit for Chicago. He routed 
the shipments through Sioux City by which route milling 
in transit was not provided for. 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 9823, Na- 
tional Refining Company et al. vs. Missouri Pacific, Opinion 
No. 5858, 55 I. C. C. 35-6, the Commission holding that the 
rate on petroleum ‘and its products from Coffeyville, Kan., 
to Little Rock, Ark., was not shown to have been unreason- 
able. It further held that complainants had not shown 
themselves damaged by alleged undue prejudice or by the 
maintenance of a lower rate from Ponca City, Okla. a 
more distant point. The violation of the long and short 
haul part of the fourth section shown in this case was 
not protected by an appropriate application for relief. It 
was therefore illegal. 

Commissioner Myer dissented to the extent that the de- 
cision in the case followed the principle announced in Iten 
Biscuit Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 53 I. C. C..729. 


GRAIN VIA PEORIA 


CASE NO. 8347* (55 I. C. C., 42-51) 


PEORIA BOARD OF TRADE VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
& SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY, DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL ET AL. 


Submitted March 8, 1919. Opinion No. 5861. 


1. Joint rates on grain, in carloads, trom points in Illinois via 
Peoria, Ill., to points in eastern trunk line territory found 
to have been and to be unreasonable to the extent that 
they have exceeded or may exceed the aggregate of the 
corresponding rates subject to the act contemporaneously in 
effect to and from Peoria. 

2. The adjustment of the joint rates not found to have heen or 
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to be unduly prejudicial to complainant or Peoria or unduly 
preferential of competing grain markets. 
3. Reparation denied. 


AITCHISON, Chairman: 

Complainant is an association of grain dealers at Peoria, 
Ill. In its complaint and supplemental complaint, filed 
Sept. 27, 1915, and April 28, 1918, respectively, it attacks 
the adjustment of the rates applicable on grain moving 
from points in Illinois to eastern trunk line territory. The 


*This report also embraces Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 668, Illinois Grain; and Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 751, Grain from Illinois Stations via Peoria, Il. 


adjustment is attacked on various grounds. (1) It is 
alleged that the joint rates on grain from Illinois points 
to points in eastern trunk line territory are (a) unrea- 
sonable and in violation of the fourth section of the act 
to regulate commerce, in that they exceed the sums of 
the intermediate rates subject to the act; (b) that such 
joint rates are so constructed as to give long hauls from 
points of origin to Chicago, Cairo and East St. Louis, II1., 
and St. Louis, Mo.; and (c) that their application is un- 
duly prejudicial to the grain dealers of Peoria and unduly 
preferential of the grain dealers of competing markets. 
(2) The complainant charges that the reshipping rates 
from Peoria to the eastern trunk line points, otherwise 
just and reasonable, are rendered unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the grain dealers of Peoria and points in 
contiguous territory by the restriction which makes them 
inapplicable on grain originating at points from which 
joint rates are maintained via Peoria, while the cor- 
responding reshipping rates from Chicago, Cairo, East St. 
Louis and St. Louis are not so restricted. (3) It is al- 
leged to be unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to 
deny the application of the reshipping rates from Peoria 
to eastern trunk line territory on grain originating at 
Illinois points from which joint rates are in effect, while 
such reshipping rates from Peoria apply on grain origi- 
nating at Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, Neb. (4) The 
complaint also charges that the rates or “specifics” 
charged for the transportation of Illinois grain to Peoria 
are unjust and unreasonable, and their application is un- 
duly prejudicial to the grain dealers of Peoria and unduly 
preferential to the grain dealers in competing markets. 
(5) The shipments of grain to and from Peoria are 
claimed to be separate and independent transportation 
movements, and it is alleged that the members of the 
complainant board of trade, the farmers, and the country 
grain dealers are entitled to reasonable rates to Peoria 
irrespective of the disposition subsequently made of the 
grain, but are now denied such reasonable rates by rea- 
son of the existing transit arrangement in connection with 
the joint rates to eastern trunk line territory. (6) Fnally, 
it is said that joint rates are unnecessary, aS none are 
maintained from Illinois points through Peoria to points 
in Central Freight Association, southeastern or Mississippi 
Valley territories, or from certain points in Illinois through 
Peoria to points in eastern trunk line territory, or from 
any points in Illinois though-Cairo, St. Louis, or East 
St. Louis to points in eastern trunk line territory. The 
complainant prays that Peoria be relieved of the burden 
of the joint rates; that the defendants be required to main- 
tain reasonable separately establishea rates inbound to 
Peoria and outbound thence to eastern trunk line terri- 
tory, for application upon all Illinois grain. There is a 
prayer for reparation on shipments to and from Peoria 
under the rates assailed. 


Through their respective commercial organizations or 
individually, grain dealers at Chicago, St. Louis, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Cleveland, O., Baltimore, Md., and Memphis, 
Tenn., intervened in opposition to or in support of the 
complaint as they deemed their interests to require. Two 
hearings have been had, prior to the second of which the 
Director-General of Railroads was made a defendant. 


While the allegations of the complaint and supplemental 
complaint are more broad, the record upon the question 
of reasonableness is confined practically to the joint rates 
applicable via Peoria, particularly from the rate group in 
which Peoria is situated; and, upon the question of undue 
prejudice, the record bears mainly on the relationship of 
the joint rates via Peoria and Chicago, respectively. 

We do not need to comment upon the importance of 
Illinois as a grain producing and distributing state, nor 
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upon the competition between various centers through 
which grain moves, as those facts are of common knowl. 
edge. Illinois grain is shipped to eastern trunk line, Cen- 
tral Freight Association, southeastern and Mississippi 
Valley territories, but joint rates are maintained only to 
eastern trunk line territory. The through rates to the 
other territories are made by combination of rates on the 
market to which the grain moves in the first instance, 
Prior to April, 1907, the joint rates to eastern trunk line 
territory were made by taking established percentages of 
the Chicago-New York rate as the 100 per cent standard, 
and by adding thereto an arbitrary 2 or 3 cents, as deter. 
mined by the originating line. This practice of “plussing 
the rates” was followed because the western lines were 
not satisfied with the divisions of the through rates ac. 
cruing to them when made on the regular percentage 
basis. The east-of-Chicago divisions of the joint rates 
made in the manner stated varied according to the points 
of origin of the grain. This condition was unsatisfactory 
both to the carriers and to the Chicago grain dealers, 
In April, 1907, the carriers established so-called “specifics” 
from Illinois producing points to Chicago, and from Chi- 
cago to points in eastern trunk line territory, and the 
joint rates published from points of origin to destination 
were made equal to the sums of these specifics. The spe- 
cific east of Chicago was the same irrespective of the 
origin of the grain in Illinois. It was also the same as 
the reshipping rate from Chicago to New York applicable 
on grain originating either at points in trans-Mississippi 
River territory or at points in Illinois on the eastern lines 
from which the joint rates to eastern trunk line territory 
did not apply via Chicago. 


From certain Illinois territory the carriers also estab- 
lished specifics to and from Peoria. The former were uni- 
formly one-half cent per 100 pounds less than those to 
Chicago and the latter uniformly one-half cent per 100 
pounds greater than those from Chicago. The specific 


from Peoria to eastern trunk line points was not, however,’ 


the same as the reshipping rate from Peoria to the same 
points applicable on grain originating in trans-Mississippi 
River territory, nor the same as the reshipping rate ap- 
plicable on grain originating at points in [Illinois from 
which the joint rates did not apply via Peoria. These 
specifics, like those to and from Chicago, were not and 
are not published as separately applicable rates either on 
traffic to Peoria or from Peoria to eastern trunk line ter- 
ritory. They represented merely divisions of the joint 
rates. 


Since 1885 there has been in existence a maximum 
schedule of distance rates for the transportation of grain 
promulgated by the Illinois commission, but the carriers 
published intrastate rates from Illinois points to Chicago, 
Peoria, East St. Louis and Cairo which, generally speak- 
ing, were lower than the maximum schedule. When the 
complaint herein was filed, the published rates applicable 
on state traffic to the various Illinois:-markets were lower 
than those applicable to those markets on interstate traf- 
fic. The published rates applicable on interstate traffic 
were not the same in all instances as the specifics to 
Chicago or Peoria pertaining to grain reshipped to eastern 
trunk line territory. There was a closer approximation 
between the specifics and the interstate or intrastate rates 
to Chicago than between the specifics and the interstate 
or intrastate rates to Peoria. From practically all points 
in the territory immediately tributary to Peoria the spe 
cifics to that market were greater than the intrastate or 
interstate rates thereto. When, therefore, grain which 
had been bought at these Illinois points and had been 
shipped to Peoria was reshipped from that city to eastern 
trunk line territory, the inbound carrier, upon notification 
thereof by the transit bureau, collected from the Peoria 
dealer an additional sum based upon the difference be 
tween the applied inbound rate and the inbound specific. 

With some exceptions, which will be explained later, 
joint rates are maintained on carload grain from groups 
of producing points in Illinois to points of consumption 
in the trunk line territory. In the grouping of points of 
origin, taking the same joint rates to New York as typical 
of eastern trunk line destinations, Peoria is located 
the largest group, which extends north and south for 4 
distance of approximately 300 miles and east and west 
for a maximum distance of about 150 miles. 

Since the inception of this case the joint rates have 
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twice been increased; 15 per cent on March 25, 1918, and 
later dates following our supplemental order in The Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C. 303 (The Traffic World, July 
14, 1917), and 25 per cent, subject to a- maximum increase 
of 6 cents, on June 25, 1918, as a result of General Order 
No. 28 of the Director-General of Railroads. Thus, the 
rate from the Peoria group to New York was increased 
from 23.8 to 26.5 cents and again to 32.5 cents. 

Joint rates to the trunk line territory are maintained 
only from points in -.inois. From trans-Mississippi and 
other western territory separately established rates are 
maintained in and out of the Illinois primary markets. 
The exceptions to the joint rate adjustment on Illinois 
grain, heretofore mentioned but left unexplained, have 
reference to points in comparatively close proximity to 
Peoria, from which joint through rates were not or are 
not maintained through Peoria to the trunk line territory. 
These rates are on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad, the Illinois Traction System, the IIli- 
nois River and the Chicago & Northwestern Railway when 
the movement from Peoria is over either the line of the 
Chicago & Alton or the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Rail- 
road. In St. Louis Electric Terminal Ry. Co. vs. C., C., C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co., pending before us, is involved, inter alia, 
the establishment of through routes and joint rates ap- 
plicable thereto on grain from Illinois Traction System 
points not served by the defendant carriers to points on 
the New York Central system. As hereinafter stated, 
joint rates to eastern trunk line territory have since been 
established by the Chicago & Northwestern via Peoria 
and the two lines mentioned. Otherwise, from these lo- 
ealities close to Peoria the local rate is charged for the 
service to Peoria, and if the grain is subsequently shipped 
to eastern trunk line territory it moves under the estab- 
lished reshipping rate, which, using New York City as an 
example, was formerly 18.3 and is now 26.5 cents per 100 
pounds. From Chicago, again using New York City as 
illustrative, the reshipping rate was 16.8 and is now 24.5 
cents, and its application is restricted to points of origin 
from which no joint rates apply in the manner that the 
reshipping rate from Peoria is limited as to points of ori- 
gin of the grain. . 

At the first hearing it was shown that from an exten- 
sive circle of territory surrounding Peoria the joint rates 
were greater than the aggregates of the rates which would 
be applicable on interstate traffic to and from Peoria if 
the joint rates were canceled. The combination rates so 
made were less than the joint rates from intermediate 
points on the same lines. 

At the supplemental hearing the defendants pointed out 
that by the application of General Order No. 28, under 
which the rates on corn were made the same as on wheat, 
the differential between the reshipping rates from Chicago 
and Peoria was increased from 1.5 to 2 cents, and that 
the 25 per cent increase applied to the in-and-out factors 
has largely reduced the number of instances in which the 
sums of the aggregates are exceeded by the joint rates. 

The issues stated in the pleadings and developed by 
testimony are numerous and complex. There have been 
Many and important changes in the rates and rate struc- 
ture while this protracted proceeding has been in progress. 
AS summarized on oral argument, complainant’s position 
is that the grouping of the points of origin should be 
abandoned; that the joint rates should be canceled; that 
the rates inbound to Peoria should be made with reference 
to distance; and that the outbound rate should be a con- 
Stant quantity, fairly related to the corresponding rate 
outbound from Chicago. 


Jt is settled doctrine that in so far as the joint rates 
Via Peoria exceed the aggregate of the contemporaneous 
Tates subject to the act to and from that point which 
Would apply if the joint rates were canceled, they are 
Prima facie unreasonable, and there is no showing to 
the contrary. Williams Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co., 50 I. C. 
| ©, 581 (The Traffic World, July 27, 1918), and cases 
therein cited. We pass, then, to the question of the ad- 
justment of the rates via Peoria and Chicago. 


re. the farmer sold his grain for delivery in eastern 
on line territory, he would be concerned chiefly with 
his Joint rate and not with the junction through which 
“ao passed, except from the standpoint of expedition 
F the standard of service. In practice, however, he 
0€s not undertake to reach directly the points of con- 
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sumption in the trunk line territory, but sells his grain 
for delivery at a primary grain market, at the price there 
prevailing, and consciously or unconsciously bears the 
whole or a major portion of the transportation charges 
thereto. By the custom of the trade, the grain is con- 
sidered as in transit from the point of production to the 
point of ultimate delivery, even though it may rest for 
a considerable period in the primary market, and al- 
though the ultimate destination may have been unknown 
when the movement began, and the title may have passed 
and the parties to the shipment be changed during the 
detention at the primary market. 

When an expense bill covering an inbound movement 
from a point with a specific higher than the local rate 
to Peoria is surrendered as authority for the application 
of the equivalent of the outbound specific, it is the practice 
of the inbound carrier to bill the consignor of the out- 
bound shipment for the difference between the inbound 
specific and local rate. The outbound carrier bills the 
outbound shipment on basis of the specific from Peoria 
as represen.ing the balance of the joint rate, and cullects 
such amount from the consignee. This practice differs 
from that usually applied to transit shipments moving un- 
der joint rates, in that it is customary for the outbound 
carrier to collect the entire balance of the joint rate. 
Substantially the same practice is followed on grain han- 
dled via Chicago. As above pointed out, however, the 
specifics to and from Chicago very closely approximate, 
when they are not identical with, the local inbound and 
reshipping rate outbound. Thus, the balance of the joint 
rate is collected by the delivering carrier and there is 
seldom a further collection by the inbound carrier from 
the Chicago dealer. At the first hearing there was much 
controversy as to who actually bore this difference, and 
this was one of the questions as to which we requested 
further testimony at the second hearing. It now appears 
that on grain accumulated in Peoria for future delivery 
this difference in some instances falls upon the Peoria 
dealers, and in other cases, in whole or in part, upon 
the farmers or country dealers in near-by territory. The 
Peoria middleman, who is the consignor of the outbound 
shipment to eastern trunk line territory, does not com- 
plain of the fact that he pays the balance of the through 
rate partly to the western carrier and partly to the east- 
ern carrier. He complains because the variable difference 
between the inbound specific and local rate operates to 
render the value of his grain at Peoria- uncertain, and 
consequently prejudices him in disposing of it in eastern 
trunk line territory. 

The testimony is in conflict as to the basis on which 
the price is determined for grain purchased by Peoria 
dealers. One of the complainant’s witnesses testified it 
is purchased on the basis of local rates to Peoria, either 
in bidding the country or in settling with a farmer who 
shipped to Peoria on consignment. Another witness tes- 
tified that at times in bidding the market 2.5 cents per 
100 pounds is added to the local rate to the market, 
which is assumed in the long run to approximate the dif- 
ference between the local rate to Peoria and the specific 
or proportion of the joint rate accruing to the originating 
lines. In any event, as the foundation of complainant’s 
case is Chicago’s alleged advantage by reason of a closer 
relationship of inbound rates and specifics, the fair in- 
ference is that Peoria buys upon less favorable terms. 


An analysis of the situation readily discloses that Chi- 
cago’s advantage and Peoria’s disadvantage result, not so 
much from the uniform application to the through move- 
ments of the same joint rates from the grouped points of 
origin via either Peoria or Chicago, as to the dissimilar 
trade customs which govern the purchase of grain by or at 
those. markets, to which the usual transportation princi- 
ples governing the movement of articles in transit must 
apply. The underlying theory of transit is that of a con- 
tinuous transportation from point of origin to ultimate 
destination, and it cannot be successfully claimed that as 
between such points in this case there is any inherent 
vice in equal joint rates applying over the different routes. 
On the contrary, the result of such an adjustment gives 
the producing points a choice of primary markets. The 
grievance here is attributable to the natural circumstance 
that on grain originating in the territory adjacent to 
Peoria and subsequently forwarded from that point to 
eastern trunk line territory the balances of the joint rate 
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are larger than on corresponding shipments via Chicago, 
and, by reason of the basis on which the grain is pur- 
chased, are borne at least in part by the shipper outbound 
from Peoria. Not only, therefore, must we look beyond 
the rate adjustment itself for the causes out of which 
Peoria’s disadvantage grows, but if the desired relief were 
accorded, Peoria would secure the virtual monopoly of 
the grain from adjacent territory, now bought in com- 
petition with Chicago, which complainant frankly claims 
as Peoria’s natural right. Such a result we have depre- 
cated in other cases. Kansas Transportation Bureau vs. 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 16 I. C. C., 195 (The Traffic World, 
May 22, 1908); Omaha Grain Exchange vs. C., R. Il. & 
P. Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C., 249, 266-7 (The Traffic World, 
June 7, 1919). 

The complainant’s contention that the in-and-out ship- 
ments are wholly unrelated is not consistent with an ap- 
peal to our jurisdiction over the inbound factor, or com- 
plainant’s right to use the reshipping rate outbound. As 
we said in Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. I. C. R. R. 
Co., 43 I. C. C., 378, 391 (The Traffic World, April 14, 1917): 


If, as contended by the Cairo interests, shipments to Cairo 
are local to that point, the through interstate rates to 
Mississippi Valley points do not apply from points of origin. 
The lawful rates to apply outbound from Cairo, when a ship- 
ment is from Cairo proper, are the local rates, which are 
higher than the reshipping rates from that point. A _ ship- 
ment can not properly be local to Cairo and at the same time 
be entitled to be shipped therefrom at the remainder of the 
through rate from point of origin. The defendants publish 
through rates on grain and provide for reshipping in transit 
at Cairo. The stoppage at that point is for the convenience, 
and doubtless at the request, of Cairo dealers. Any device, 
by transfer from one carrier to another, or which in any other 
———— os the effect of defeating through interstate rates, is 
unlawful. 


On the other hand, if we were to prescribe separately 
established in-and-out rates it would result in the situa- 
tion which occasioned the complainant in Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 341 
(The Traffic World, July 17, 1915), unless for the future 
the inbound intrastate rates were consistently maintained 
at the level of the inbound interstate factors prescribed 
by us; and this record contains no adequate data for a 
determination of reasonable inbound interstate rates. 

Of complainant’s contention that the varying balances, 
dependent upon the points of origin, accruing upon reship- 
ment from Peoria to eastern trunk line territory, are sub- 
ject to the criticism expressed in the case last above cited, 
it is enough to say that when such shipments become 
interstate the inbound portion of the movement is ad- 
justed upon the basis of a constant proportion or specific 
from the particular group, and the remainder is an un- 
varying balance, corresponding to the outbound specific. 

In State of Iowa vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 595, 
599 (The Traffic World, Sept. 22, 1917), we found that 
the maintenance of proportional rates to Peoria from 
points in Central Freight Association territory, applicable 
on traffic to the northwest, which varied with the point 
of origin or destination, were not unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial or otherwise unlawful. In that case it was 
shown that the proportional rates were established to 
equalize the rates between the same points on traffic via 
Chicago. We said: 


The equalization of rates via the Peoria gateway is not 
confined to articles named in this complaint, but extends to 
all traffic. The adjustment has been in effect for many years. 


Collateral to the issues here under consideration are 
two instances, in Investigation and Suspension Dockets 
Nos. 668 and 751, where the defendant carriers made cer- 
tain increases in their adjustment: (1) The Chicago & 
Northwestern, by extending the application of the joint 
rates from points on its line in Illinois to the trunk line 
territory through Peoria and outbound from that point 
either over the Chicago & Alton or the Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis; and (2) the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, by increasing its local rates into Peoria from 
points on its line east thereof to a level that, when com- 
bined with the outbound reshipping rates, would aggregate 
not less than the joint through rates contemporaneously 
maintained for the direct movement into the trunk line 
territory from the same points of origin. Although these 
increases, being directly in opposition to the pending com- 
plaint, were suspended upon protest from this complain- 
ant, they since became effective upon expiration of the 
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statutory period of suspension. In view of our conclusions 
upon the complaint, we think the increased rates properly 
became effective. 

No violation of the act is established in support of the 
third and sixth grounds of complaint as previously sum. 
marized, and our conclusions render it unnecessary to 
consider the remaining allegations. 

Upon all the facts of record we find that the joint rates 
on grain, in carloads, from Illinois points via Peoria to 
eastern trunk line territory were, are, and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they have ex. 
ceeded or may exceed the aggregates of the corresponding 
rates subject to the act, contemporaneously in effect to 
and from Peoria; and that the adjustment of the joint 
rates is not shown to have been or to be unduly prejudicial 
to complainant or to Peoria or unduly preferential of 
competing grain markets. 

The complaint seeks reparation to the extent that rates 
have been paid in excess of the combination of the local 
rate inbound and the reshipping rate outbound. Con. 
plainant has filed a list of its members, “many of whom,” 
it is alleged, “have been required to pay said unjust, un 
reasonable and discriminatory rates.” The record does 
not show the specific sums charged or by whom paid, 
The complainant has formally stated that it does not ex. 
pect an award of reparation herein until a proper showing 
has been made as to the parties entitled thereto. In this 
silent condition of the record, there is no basis afforded 
for an award of reparation. 


No order will be entered at this time, but the defend- 
ants should revise their rates within 90 days from the 
date of service hereof to conform to the foregoing find- 
ings, and to observe strictly the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act at intermediate points. If this is not 
done the matter may again be brought to our attention. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I desire to be recorded as not concurring in the general 
view expressed by the majority, in discussing the request 
of the complainant for the establishment of inbound rates 
on a distance basis, that “if the desired relief were ac- 
corded, Peoria would secure the virtual monopoly of the 
grain from adjacent territory, now bought in competition 
with Chicago, which complainant frankly claims as Pe 
oria’s natural right. Such a result we have deprecated 
in other cases.” Notwithstanding the distances inbound 
usually favor Peoria, the following language of the ma 
jority seems to concede that the present rates place Peoria 
under a handicap: “In any event, as the foundation -of 
the complainant’s case is Chicago’s alleged advantage by 
reason of a closer relationship of inbound rates and spe 
cifics, the fair inference is that Peoria buys upon less 
favorable terms.” . 

Peoria’s natural advantage, accruing from her closer 
proximity to the important territories of origin here in 
volved, should be reflected in rates inbound that are made 
with due regard to distance. Such a system of rates 
would produce results founded upon principles of justice 
and equity; while Peoria would properly secure an ad 
vantage in drawing grain from contiguous sources of sup 
ply, other markets would benefit similarly in territory 
which, gauged by distance, is theirs. The Commission 
should, in my opinion, require the establishment of rates 
to Peoria that shall not exceed the rates for like distances 
to Chicago and other markets with which Peoria is in 
competition for this trade, and reasonably adjusted re 
shipping rates outbound. 


RATE ON BOX SHOOKS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10052, Beaven-Jack- 
son Lumber and Veneer Company. vs. Boston & Maine 


et al., opinion No. 5850, 55 I. C. C. 15-16. The complaint 
was that rates on four cars of yellow pine box shooks, 
shipped in January and February from Evergreen, Ala. 
to Canastota, N. Y., Brattleboro, and Essex Junction, Vt, 
and Highlandtown, near Baltimore were unreasonable be 
cause in excess of the rates on yellow pine lumber. The 
carriers made no attempt to justify the rates, which were 
later reduced to the lumber level, but defended themselves 
on the ground that the complainant had not paid the rates. 

A witness for the complainant testified that the shooks 
were sold to a box company in Omaha. On its order they 
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were turned over to the users at the points mentioned. 
He said the first consignor had guaranteed the rates to be 
no higher than the rates on lumber and that if repara- 
tion were granted the money would be turned over to the 
box company that gave the order. On that showing the 


Commission had to find that the complainant had not paid 
the unreasonable rates, and the complaint was dismissed. 


DECISION ON DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on case 10524, Heid Brothers against 
El Paso & Northeastern, Attorney-Examiner Pattison pro- 
posed that the Commission should hold that when suit 
has been brought in court by a railroad to collect any 
transportation charge the Commission is not thereby 
ousted from its jurisdiction to consider administrative 
questions, but that as to facts in this particular case it 
should not express an opinion. 

In this case the Director-General sued to recover $4,000 
demurrage charges. Heid Brothers thereupon filed a com- 
plaint, alleging unreasonableness and undue prejudice. 
Pattison recommends that the Commission hold that the 
rules and rates are not unreasonable, but express no opin- 
ion as to whether charges are proper under the conditions 
set forth. 


REPORT ON HOPEWELL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


An impression that Hopewell, the big nitrating plant of 
E. I. de Nemours Powder Company, has become a de- 
serted village, by reason of the conclusion of the world 
war, at least so far as the western front is concerned, 
is created by a tentative report written by Carl K. Gart- 
ner on No. 9752, E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Company 
vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah et al. The report a'so dis- 
poses of Docket No. 9752, Sub.-Nes. 1 to 110, inclusive; 
No. 10045, and Sub.-Nos. 1 to 37, inclusive; No. 10043, and 
Sub.-Nos. 1 to 34, inclusive; No. 9849, and Sub.-Nos. 1 
to 21, inclusive, and No. 10397, and Sub.-Nos. 1 to 8, in- 
clusive. All the complaints dispozed of in the proposed 
report were brought by the powder company against vari- 
cus defendants. 

The idea that Hopewell exists only in name, now, is 
conveyed by a paragraph in the head notes, saying, “that 
since the complainant’s plant, located at Hopewell, Va., 
has abandoned operations since the armistice, no necessity 
for the establishment of rates for the future exists.” 

The proposed report holds against the complainant upon 
every particular. It sought the establishment, for the 
future, to Hopewell, of the Virginia Cities’ rates upon 
cotton linters, cottonseed hull shavings and _ sulphuric 
ecid. Reparation was also asked to that basis on a large 
number of shipments from southeastern points. Gartner 
thinks the Commission should say that Hopewell is not 
similarly. situated with respect to the Virginia Cities, and, 
therefore, not entitled to the Virginia Cities’ rates; also, 
that rates imposed on the shipments of linters, cottonseed 
hull shavings and sulphuric acid had not been shown 
to be unreasonable per se. If his recommendations are 
accepted, the complaints, more than two hundred in num- 
ber, will be dismissed. 

The complaining company established a plant at Hope- 
well in 1912, with the view to making it a point for the 
Manufacture of high explosives. It was never used for 
that purpose. Instead, at the outbreak of the world war, 
it was converted into a plant for the manufacture of 
nitrocellulose. It was so used during the war. Large 
quantities of linters, shavings and sulphuric acid were 
shipped to it from points in the southeastern states. The 
Manuf: ctured product wes shipped to northern and east- 
em markets, chiefly to the manufacturing plants owned by 
the complainant or its affiliated corporations. 

As a high explosive plant, it would have drawn its raw 
Materials, principally, from the north and east and shipped 
its product to the south and west. Hopewell is on a 
branch of the Norfolk & Western a few miles north of 
Petersburg. The plant is. connected with a water front 
on the James river by a narrow-gauge railroad. Accord- 
ing to Gartner, the facilities for water transportation are 
hot sufficient to make the competition via the river a 
Ponderable factor. 
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Under the original plan to have Hopewell a point for 
the manufacture of high explosives, the Norfolk & West- 
ern agreed to give Hopewell the Virginia cities’ bases 
of rates. The decision to lccate at Hopewell, the report 
said, was, in part, determined by the agreement with 
the Norfolk & Western to afford the same rates as ap- 
plied to the. Virginia cities. Another site at Suffolk, Va., 
was under consideration. Suffolk is one of the Virginia 
cities, and the bases of rates which the complainant 
sought to have extended to Hopewell would have been 
accorded to it had it built its plant at Suffolk. Inasmuch 
as the Norfolk & Western had promised the Virginia 
Cities’ bases, Hopewell was selected. 


In compliance with this agreement, a line of rates was 
accorded Hopewell which gave that point the Virginia 
Cities’ rates inbound cn raw material from eastern 
points and outbound on the manufactured products to 
Central Freight Association territory and destinations in 
Southern Classification territory. When the character 
of the plant was changed the complainant expected to 
receive the Virginia Cities’ rates on the raw materials 
which were necessary for it to obtain from the south and 
southeast. The Norfolk & Western did not so interpret 
its agreement and declined to establish the Virginia 
Cities’ bases’ for the short inbcund and outbound hauls 
it received on the raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts. It insisted upon its locals over and above Virginia 
Cities’ bases of rates. It was upon that state of facts, 
2s recited by Examiner Gartner, that the complainant 
based its allegation of unreasonableness per se, and its 
demand fcr reparation. 


GRAIN LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a supplemental tentative report on case 9009, claims 
for loss and damage of grain, made by Examiner Wilson 
on those points on which committees from shippers and 
carriers disagreed, it is found that proposals of shippers 
are better than those of the carriers on the following 
points: Scales and shippers’ facilities, fitness of cars fur 
grain shipment, transit supervision and records, and claims 
on clear record cars. Carriers’ rules are better than ship- 
pers’ on cooperage of cars and especially specifications for 
grain doors, because the latter do not exclude grain doors 
of other designs really fit for holding grain in place. 


In the matter of information in weight certificates the 
report says there is no reason why shippers should not 
snow who did the weighing and under what rules. No 
objection was found by the examiner to the loading and 
unloading rules proposed by shippers, because they merely 
state the legal duty of carriers. The report says that ex 
clusion of the hammer test of ascertaining if there has 
been leaking would deprive shippers of their legal right. 

The report covers the points at issue between committees 
representing the carriers and the shippers appointed by 
them on the suggestion of the Commission. In its original 
report in the case (48 I. C. C. 530), the Commission said 
the shippers and carriers would be expected to arrange 
promptly for a conference of their representatives with 
a view to an agreement on rules and practices to be ob- 
served in the filing and disposition of claims and that 
in the meantime the proceeding would be held open. 


A series of conferences was held, as suggested, but in- 
stead of a getting together, the committeemen seemed to 
be getting farther apart. Each committee submitted a 
report, and it was on these conflicting recommendations 
that Mr. Wilson made his suggestions to the Commission. 
The report submitted by the shipper’s committee was 
signed by only four of its six members. Two members 
representing the National Council of Grain Exchanges - 
and northwestern grain interests had withdrawn from 
the committee because they thought they could not agree 
with the other committeemen. . After the report was writ- 
ten, they signified their tentative approval on what had 
been done, so that while the whole membership of the 
shipper’s committee did not participate in all the confer- 
ences the recommendation placed before the Commission 
by the representatives of the shippers nominally was a 
unanimous one. The approval of the two seceding members 
of the shippers’ committee did not extend, however, to the 
specifications pertaining to automatic scales. The tenta- 
tive approval by the seceding members was with the 
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understanding that it would not be binding unless a com- 
plete agreement could be reached. 

The rules proposed by the carriers, the report said, 
were substantially similar to those which their representa- 
tives sought to have adopted by the joint conference and 
differed materially from those proposed by the shippers. 

In the disputes concerning scales and other shippers’ 
facilities, the carriers took the position generally that in- 
asmuch as the railroads do not hold themselves out to 
ascertain the selling weights of grain, they should not 
assume any of the responsibility of determining what 
constitutes an adequate scale or other shipper facilities, 
or indorse directly or indirectly, the specifications pro- 
posed by the shippers, because, it was suggested, such 
action might be prejudicial to the carriers’ contention 
concerning the proper interpretation and application of 
section 21 of the Pomerene bill of lading law. 

The examiner in his report said the specifications and 
rules proposed prescribed facilities and methods which 
would be far superior to many in use. The carriers ad- 
mitted that the application of the rules and specification 
proposed by the shippers would result in more accurate 
weighing. The examiner said it would seem that the in- 
terests of the carriers on the points mentioned by them 
would be protected amply by the preamble contained in 
section 1 of the shippers’ report. That preamble said that 
it was and should be understood, as a condition precedent 
to the promulgation or adoption of the specifications, rules 
and suggestions that neither carriers nor shippers should 
be deemed thereby to have accepted them as being ade- 
quate for all purposes, in point of fact or law, or be pre- 
vented thereafter, from adopting such other facilities and 
practices as they might see fit. 

In regard to the rule pertaining to loading and un- 
loading, the shipper proposed that carriers should decline 
shipments not properly loaded or which were loaded with- 
out proper authority in an unsuitable car. The examiner 
said that the additional provision suggested by the ship- 
pers merely stated the legal right and duty of the carrier 
and was in line with the Commission’s suggestion on page 
571 of the original report. 

As to the rules for weights and weighing, the ex- 
aminer’s report said the rules suggested by the shippers 
were more comprehensive than those proposed by the car- 
riers. The only difference of opinion was as to the pro- 
priety of including in paragraphs 3 and 4 of the shippers’ 
rules the requirement that the weight certificate should 
show whether the weight was cfficial board of trade, grain 
exchange, state or other supervised weight. The ex- 
aminer’s report said there was no sufficient reason for the 
shipper omitting such information from the weight 
certificate. 

As to cars, the report said the principal disagreement 
was on the proposition that the shippers should reject 
cars that were manifestly unfit. The shippers’ committee 
contended that no legal obligation rested on the shipper 
to reject an unsuitable car and that to incorporate such a 
provision in the rules would tend to relieve the carrier of 
its primary duty to provide suitable cars. In addition, 
they argued that it would furnish grounds for the rejec- 
tion of claims where the car proved to be defective even 
though that condition could not have been ascertained 
by the exrcise of due care in the examination of the car 
prior to loading. The examiner reported to the Commis- 
sion that the shippers’ rule seemed to give due recogni- 
tion to the prevailing custom of shippers, which is to 
reject unfit cars. He reported further that in his opinion 
the rule would not prejudice to legal rights to either party. 

In the matter of cooperage, the report said the shippers’ 
rules differed from those proposed by the carriers, in that 
(1) they define what would constitute an adequate standard 
grain door, (2) provided specifically for the use of loose 
boards in addition to grain doors when necessary, (3) 
provided that carriers should furnish the cooperage acces- 
sories, such as nails, and paper, and (4) provided in con- 
nection with section VIII that the duty of installation 
should be determined in accordance with the requirements 
of the law or of the practices observed pursuant to lawful 
custom or agreement. The examiner said the grain door 
specifications proposed by the shippers, being the same as 
those recommended by the grain door committee of the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association, would not interfere with the 
use of other grain doors of a different type, provided they 
were of equal quality and utility. The proposition that 
loose boards and, other cooperage accessories should be fur- 
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nished by the carriers would be in harmony with the prac. 
tice uniformly required by General Order 57-A of the 
Director-General, with the practice voluntarily observed 
by many carriers in the past and with the general require. 
ment:of law that it was the duty of carriers to provide 
suitable cars. The shippers also contended that there igs 
no legal duty resting upon shippers to clean and repair 
or cooper cars intended for loading. Therefore, they pro- 
posed that the rules should leave the duty where it was 
fixed by law or by lawful custom or agreement. 

In regard to the rules governing transit supervisions and 
records, the shippers objected to a rule proposed by the 
carriers, which, if adopted, would eliminate the hammer 
test. The examiner said a rule eliminating any kind of a 
test would contravene the legal rights of the shipper 
and would be enforceable. 

In regard to claim forms, the disagreement upon the 
rules relating particularly to claims on shipments in g0- 
called clear record cars, and the amount of the deduction 
to cover invisible loss and waste. 

‘The shippers proposed that the clear-record of either 
the carriers or the shippers’ facilities should not be in- 
terpreted as affecting or changing the burden of proof 
lawfully resting on either party. The adoption of the car- 
riers’ proposed rule, the examiner said, would shift the 
burden of proof and deprive shippers of a legal right 
which they now have. By the weight of authority, he 
said, the shipper of a clear-record car had established a 
prima facie case when he showed that the reported weight 
of the grain delivered to the consignee was less than 
that delivered to and receipted for by the carrier. Any 
rule, therefore, that would shift the burden of dealing 
with a prima facie case would be a change in the jaw. 
The report as to deduction merely called attention to the 
fact that under General Order No. 57-A, the deduction now 
is one-eighth of one per cent on all grain. The rule pro- 
posed by the carriers would provide for a deduction of 
one-fourth of one per cent on corn and one-eighth of one 
per cent on other grain. 

The examiner reported that neither the claim form 
proposed by the shippers nor that proposed by the ear- 
riers was fully responsive to the suggestions of the Com- 
mission in the original report at page 572. The examiner 
said the form proposed by the shippers would be better 
adapted to their needs than the standard form for the 
presentation of loss and damage claims hitherto approved 
by the Commission for use in connection with all claims 
for loss and damage. The carriers’ committee proposed it 
should be used for the presentation of grain claims. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REFUND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The solicitor for the internal revenue commissioner has 
decided that common carriers, having the duty of collect- 
ing the tax on transportation, may make refund of taxes 
paid on transportation charges that have been held to be 
unreasonable and on which they have been ordered to 
make reparation. The ruling is in the form of a solicitor’s 
meynorandum. 

It is the idea of the solicitor that the carriers, having 
collected’ taxes on charges that were not lawful, should 
b2 authorized to make refunds and to carry the items of 
such refunds into their accounts and make return on them 
in the month following the refund of the unlawfully im- 
posed taxes. 

This ruling was made necessary by the aecision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the effect that taxes, 
having been paid into the treasury, are funds of the United 
States which, in theory, can be paid out only by wal- 
rants issued by the treasury, based on an appropriation of 


the money by congress. 


The treasury, however, has authority to make refunds 
when money has been erroneously collected. 
Inder this ruling when a shipper obtains an order of 


reparation and the carrier decides to obey it, without 20 


ing into court, he is entitled to have the war tax paid by 
him on the unreasonable part of the rate returned to him 
by the railroad company at the time the reparation for the 
unreasonable rate is paid. 

As to whether the shipper is entitled to interest on 
the war tax, that is a question that, if and when raised, 
will probably be answered in the negative. The carrier 
did not have the use of the money. Getting interest from 
the United States is exceedingly difficult. 
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HEARINGS ON RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Luther M. Walter, appearing before the House commit- 
tee in behalf of the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities, at the afternoon session of the com- 
mittee, August 14, said that shippers would be willing to 
pay rates that would bring the carriers 6 per cent upon 
their property investment in order to get good service. 

Chairman Esch said the difficulty in prescribing a stand- 
ard return was that one year 6 per cent might yield too 
large a return and that 5 or 5% per cent would be ample. 
Mr. Esch also called the attention of Mr. Walter to the 
question of whether or not, if the present Congress adopted 
the Warfield plan, the following Congress might not change 
the standard of return. He said the farmers and labor 
might object to a return of 6 per cent and elect a Con- 
gress that would reduce it to 5 per cent. 

Mr. Walter said that was possible but not probable. He 
said the public objected to earnings far in excess of 6 
per cent. Representative Montague asked whether a legis- 
lative direction to the Commission to fix rates that would 
yield a return of 6 per cent would not constitute in effect 
a government guaranty and thus cause railroad securities 
to yield a larger percentage of return than government 
securities. Mr. Walter did not believe that that would 
follow. 

“T am at a loss to see how the Warfield plan would 
work unless there were unified control of rates,” said 
Representative Sanders of Indiana. 

Mr. Walker said that under the provisions of the Esch- 
Pomerene bill the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
have jurisdiction over every rate of a carrier engaged in 
interstate commerce; that is, that where an intrastate rate 
caused an undue burden on interstate commerce, the Com- 
mission would have power to change it. 

Discussing those features of the Warfield plan which 
provide for six regional commissions, to be composed of 
three members each and for jurisdiction in the Commis- 
sion, and the regional commissions over wage disputes, 
Chairman Esch expressed the opinion that the Commis- 
sion should not have jurisdiction over both rates and 
wages. He said he believed the confidence of the public 
in the Commission would be impaired if it attempted to 
deal with both rates and wages. 

“The body that controls revenues should have control 
over expenditures,” said Mr. Walter. 

Chairman Esch said he used to have that opinion but 
that he had changed his mind. 

In this connection, Chairman Esch said that some 
method should be devised by Congress which would pre- 
vent transportation being interrupted for one hour. 

Mr. Walter said the security holders are opposed to a 
guaranty by the government and that he wished to im- 
press on the committee the difference between a govern- 
ment guaranty and the Warfield plan. He said the gov- 
ernment guarantees nothing under the Warfield plan and 
that nobody would make up any loss. 

Mr. Walter said he had little to say with respect to the 
Plumb plan. He said that it was impossible and that 
it was not in line with the institutions of the United 
States. He said when the people understood the Plumb 
Plan there would be no trouble about it. 

In reply to a question by Representative Merritt, Mr. 
Walter expressed the opinion that federal control of the 
railroads would not have been necessary as a war measure 
had the anti-trust and anti-combination features of the law 
been eliminated. He said the operating officials of the 
railroads could have obtained the same results as the 
Railroad Administration did and at less expense, adding 
that operation of the roads under private control probably 
would have accomplished better results. 


“It is your position that the railroads would have been 
more successfully managed for war purposes under private 
Management?” asked Representative Montague. 

Mr. Walter replied affirmatively, and Mr. Montague said 
he had held the same opinion, though he had had no in- 
formation on which to base it. 

Representative Sims wished to know whether it would 
not be best to turn the railroads back to their owners at 
once if under private management the deficit under fed- 
eral control could be reduced. Mr. Walter said the Rail- 
road Administration has piled up enormous costs of opera- 
tion which the railroads could not accept without disaster 
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to themselves. He said if the roads were turned back 
immediately, the government would shift to the roads a: 
burden for which the government was responsible. f 

He read to the committee from financial statements 
issued in the last six months by the Commission and the 
Railroad Administration, showing operating costs, eic., and 
Representative Montague said he desired to know the labor 
cost, labor cost not being separated from other operating 
costs in the tables referred to by Mr. Walter. Mr. Walter 
said he would endeavor to get that information. Mr. Wal- 
ter objected to continuing the standard rate of return for 
the roads which are under federal control, saying that 
would be unjust to the roads which have been released 
from federal control. He said Congress must deal with 
all the roads in the country if justice was done. It had 
been suggested to the committee that the standard rate 
of return be continued after federal control for a fixed 
period. 

Mr. Walter said the property investment account of 
all the roads would show a valuation of from nineteen 
to twenty billion dollars. Reference was made to the 
statement made before the committee by Glenn E. Plumb 
to the effect that the actual value of the railroads was only 
about ten or twelve billion dollars. Mr. Walter said he 
believed the courts would substantially uphold the prop- 
erty investment account valuations. He said he could not 
see the slightest hope of Mr. Plumb cutting down the 
valuation of the roads to ten or twelve billion dollars and 
that as that was one of the main features of the Plumb 
plan, he did not see how it could ever work. 


Forney Johnston Speaks 


Forney Johnston, of the advisory counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, told 
the committee on August 15 that the Warfield plan offered 
the only immediate solution of a pressing problem. 

“The proposals of the Warfield plan,’ he said, “have 
been formulated on the theory that Congress prefers to 
extend and perfect the system of regulation begun in 
1887 before abandoning it for drastic economic revolutions. 

“We feel confident that our proposals afford a common 
ground on which all conflicting theories can agree as neces- 
sary to sustain the service of the railroads upon relinquish- 
ment of federal control. That result is necessary while 
the proponents of federal consolidations and of the more 
drastic formulas are mobilizing behind their theories. We 
are entirely confident that the simplicity and stabilizing ac- 
tion of the proposals we submit will leave the advocates of 
drastic action without an issue. We are equally confi- 
dent that without the remedies which we propose, the 
railroads will show such hopeless disparity in returns 
and in service as to compel a continuation of the warfare 
between the management and organized shippers in the 
unsuccessful struggle for rates, followed by wholesale receiv- 
erships and high probability of government ownership with 
all of the sinister possibilities of that alternative. 

“We suggest no radical, complicated or costly process. 
We urge Congress to put into effect certain policies which 
have been found by experience to be essential hoth to the 
protection of railroads and to the protection of the pub- 
lic interest in transportation. 

“A ton of any commodity will purchase more trans- 
portation today than at any time during the history of 
railroads in any country in the world. Practically alone 
of all great American industries the cost of transportation 
is admitted to be the cheapest value on the market. Of 
the railroads under federal control, fifty-six railroads, in 
cluding practically all of the systems in New England, are 
not paying operating expenses. Only twenty are earning 
the standard rental based on the three-year, pre-war period. 
Based ‘on the figures for the first six months of 1919 the 
deficit for 1919 under the standard rental wil] be 
$600,000,000. 

“If Congress proposes to build a foundation for Ameri- 
can prosperity, it must extend a steadying hand to the 
one great enterprise without which this country cannot 
go forward. If Congress does not take courageous and con- 
structive action now, the progress of a generation toward a 
regulated system of privately owned and operated railway 
transportation will be destroyed and the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress will have forced government ownership under con- 
ditions and with results which the future alone can assay. 

“We believe that the Association has presented the only 
process which will avoid this fatal and irrevocable step. It 
accepts the tremendous advance in restriction and regula- 
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tion now being worked out by Congress. Where regula- 
tion in the past has been found to be inadequate, we recom- 
mend that it be extended. Where returns upon the railway 
investment are likely to be excessive and unnecessary to 
enable the carrier to earn a fair return or to render ade- 
quate service, we recommend that the excess be ironed 
out by the only method that will not force a rate level 
which would destroy other systems with vast mileage 
serving a large proportion of the American people. 

“We submit that the policy of the forced reorganization 
is as unnecessary, as chaotic and as prolonged as forced 
consolidations or government ownership or the effort to 
force compulsory federal incorporation. 

“After the most careful analysis we are assured that 
a level of rates which would produce an average return 
cf 6 per cent upon the aggregate railway property in the 
several regions would enable the roads with lower earning 
power but large mileage and of tremendous importance to 
the public to readjust their budgets and their organiza- 
tion to a sound and wholesome future. 

“If any more destructive policy is to be adopted, it should 
be the policy of Congress and not the policy of .an ad- 
ministrative bureau. 


“We freely acknowledge the propriety of the main fea- 
tures of the bill introduced by Mr. Esch. The measure we 
formulated to make good the Association assurances to the 
Senate Committee embodies substantially all of the ad- 
vances proposed in the Esch bill, but accompanies them 
with the indispensable provisions necessary to protect 
American transportation from headlong bankruptcy. We 
earnestly caution the committee against the report of any 
bill without provisions for constructive relief. The repre- 
sentative of the Commission who has testified before you 
has asserted that transitional and constructive relief is 
imperative; that the Esch bill does not embody that re- 
lief; 
pected to return and that it is squarely up to Congress 
to define the policy which is to govern the railroads. 
Shall they be returned to their owners on a self-supporting 
basis that will justify further investment or shall the 
established system of ownership and operation under com- 
plete regulation be condemned by leaving them as perma- 
nent mendicants before the United States Treasury or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 


“The American people have invested six billion dollars 
in permanent railroad property—road and equipment— 
since 1907. 


“That sum was added under: supervision of the Com- 
mission. Yet that vast sum produced in 1971, the so-called 
high-water mark of railroad prosperity, only about twe 
hundred millions in net income more than was earned in 
1907. In short, the American railways produced six billion 
of new money to earn less than the government paid for 
loans secured by a mortgage upon the American peonle. 


“Singular misconception exists as to the effect and opera- 
tion of the Warfield plan. Had it been in effect during the 
period of 1915-16-17, the one hundred and sixty-two Ameri- 
can railroad systems known as Class I railroads would 
have earned net income amounting to only $54,000,000 more 
per annum than their actual average. That sum is 
negligible. 

“Had the Warfield plan been in effect the Class I rail- 
roads would have retained net income equal to only five 
and one-half per cent upon their aggregate, not their in- 
dividual, property investment. A 6 per cent level on the 
aggregate investment would have left, after the surrender 
of excess earnings by the railroads receiving excess earn- 
ings, only five and one-half per cent on their aggregate 
property in the treasury of the carriers to be disbursed 
by way of interest or dividends to the forty millions of peo- 
ple who have been invited by Congress and by the Con- 
stitution to invest their earnings in railway securities upon 
the assurance of a square deal. 


“In the so-called banner period of 1915-16-17, one hun- 
dred and twenty out of the 162 systems, Class I railroads, 
operating a total of more than 170,000 miles or over two- 
thirds of the total mileage in the United States, earned 
less than six per cent upon their property investments. In 
the year 1916 ninety-one railroads, operating over 80,000 
miles, paid no dividends whatever. 

“Yet before the committees of Congress and in every 
case brought before the Commission to advance rates, a 
vast mileage of American railways has been choked off 
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that normal pre-war conditions can never be ex-. 








with the assertion that average statistics show average 
prosperity. 

“In all of these cases the Commission has been actuated 
to deny general relief because certain roads were pros. 
perous and the Commission was unwilling to add to their 
prosperity even to save the large number of roads which 
were receiving admittedly inadequate revenue. | 

“Under these conditions, opposed in every effort to .djust 
rates to meet proven necessities by powerful mobilization 
on the part of the shippers, the American railroads have 
been kept in a bread line before the door of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission since 1910. Relief has been denied 
cr grudgingly and sparingly dealt out because certain roads 
in each region were thought to be affluent. 

“The fundamental proposal of the Warfield plan is that 
this continual basis for warfare between the shipper and 
the railroads, this constant depressing factor against re. 
lief before the Commission when relief is necessary, must 
be removed by a regulation of excess earnings which will 
relieve the shipping organizations of their apprehension 
and the Commission of the odium which would be visited 
upon it if affluent railroads were given higher rates to 
protect American transportation from bankruptcy. 

“For this reason we believe that in asking Congress to 
instruct the Commission that a six per cent rate level which 
would leave only five and one-half per cent in the treas- 
ury of the Class I railroads, we are suggesting the lowest 
possible ratio on which the railroads, as a whole, can 
survive, the lowest in the aggregate which any court would 
sustain. It is the irreducible minimum. The present law 
and the bill being considered by your committee give no 
consideration to the necessity for general advances. The 
power of the Commission is the power to suspend and re- 
duce. It can act only when individual rates are pro- 
posed or put into effect by the railroads which are in 
violation of the law; that is, unreasonable or discrimi- 
natory. 

“Thus a petition for generai relief can be inaugurated 
only by the needy carriers conspiring to advance com- 
petitive rates in violation of the Sherman act, filing those 
ratcs, and having the proposed schedules suspended. While 
the Ccmmission ordered an investigation in 1913, mem- 
bers of that body dissented on the ground that the Con- 
mission had no power to investigate the carriers’ neces- 
sity for revenue. So the railroads filed tariffs in October, 
1913, and forced their suspension. 


“This situation is fundamentally wrong. The Commis- 
sion which is to be given the power to force railroads to 
add billions of dollars to their investment for new tracks 
and facilities should be required to produce a reasonable 
return upon that investment. If a railroad is ordered to 
secure a hundred million of dollars for additions or facili- 
ties, it should not be forced to stand in line before the 
Commission in year-long efforts to secure the revenue to 
sustain that investment. It would be immoral to ask the 
Commission to approve the sale of securities as being con- 
sistent with the public interest unless Congress proposes 
that the purchasers shall be permitted a square chance for 
a reasonable return. 


“That investment, which will hereafter be forced and 
in every event approved by the Commission, should go on 
the beoks of the carrier at what the money cost and tlhe 
rate level should directly reflect that cost. This result 
is achieved by the Warfield plan. 


“For every dollar invested in the average American rai!- 
road in cash since 1907 it has received a return of less 
than four per cent, if the income.and investment of 1917 
be compared with the income and investment of 1907. 
Congress cannot expect this result to continue. It must 
now determine its policy to the railways as a whole, when 
that policy is declared, the so-called weak roads, indispe?- 
sable to a vast population, can decently and in order read- 
just their organizations to a permanent and wholesome 
basis. Under the six per cent level, accompanied by 4 
regulation of earnings over six per cent, as proposed by 
the Warfield plan, and applying that plan to the three- 
year, pre-war period, seventy-eight railroads would have 
received less than six per cent on their property accounts. 
Their average would have been 3.84 per cent. t is ob- 


vious that this result is just what we have asserted—the 
irreducible minimum. 

“We feel absolutely assured that in presenting the Asso- 
ciation plan, we stand upon safe ground, consistent with 
the Constitution and with American traditions. 


While it 
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is progressive in its acceptance of the idea of complete 
regulation, we are certain that it preserves the incentive 
to good service, high efficiency and consideration for pas- 
sengers and shippers which no governmental organism or 
class organization would accord.” 

Forney Johnston, counsel for the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, completed his explanation 
of the Warfield plan before the committee at the after- 
noon session, August 15. Mr. Johnston read to the com- 
mittee the tentative draft of a bill embodying the War- 
field plan. 

Mr. Johnston said that as a “counter balance” to giv- 
ing wide powers to the Commission, Congress should lay 
gown a definite policy for the Commission to follow with 
regard to adequate rates. Referring to that part of the 
Esch-Pomerene bill which would give the Commission 
the authority to require extensions, Mr. Johnston said that 
such power would displace corporate management and tkat 


it would be going too far in the matter of regulation unless - 


Congress provided for adequate revenue. 

In reply to a question by Chairman Esch, Mr. Johnston 
said he believed that carriers should initiate rates individ- 
ually but that in the case of a general increase in rates 
the Commission should initiate those rates. 


Provisions of Prepaid Bill 


The provisions of the proposed bill read to the commit- 
tee are in brief as follows: 

1. The Interstate Commerce Commission shall be di- 
rected by Congress to maintain a level of rates in the dif- 
ferent rate-making territories that shall permit a return 
on the aggregate investment in the carriers operating in 
each of the three classification territories of the country of 
not less than 6 per cent on such aggregate investment. 
(This does not mean 6 per cent on the investment in each 
individual carrier. It means on the aggregate investment. 
Each individual carrier will earn as much as its efficiency 
in operation will enable it to earn. The result will be that 
the return on the individual property investment in some 
carriers may be two, four, five or six per cent or more. 
Therefore, the incentive for efficient operation and man- 
agement is preserved. It is important that the property 
investment in railroads as a whole to which the 6 per cent 
return applies should not be confused with the stock is- 
sued by them. Under the plan 6 per cent earned on 
the property investment of any individual railroad does not 
therefore necessarily mean that this corresponds with the 
rate of dividend that such railroad would be able to pay 
on its stock.) ; 

2. Railroads earning more than 6 per cent on the in- 
dividual property investment therein shall, after retaining 
for their own purposes one-third of the excess beyond 6 
per cent, have the other two-thirds applied to the following 
purposes, one-third in the interests of employees of the 
railroads operating in the territory in which the railroads 
operate which earn such excess, and one-third to be de- 
voted to transportation facilities in the interest of the 
public and the shipper. 

3. Regional interstate commerce-commissions shall be 
established to act in co-ordination with the state commis- 
sions under such procedure as shall be outlined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. These regional commis- 
sions shall be composed of three members each, who shall 
be appointed from the residents of the respective districts 
and which shall correspond to the six traffic territories into 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has divided the 
country, These eighteen regional commissioners shall be 
appointed, nine from one of the political parties and nine 
from the other. They shall act as boards of conciliation 
m questions of dispute between employees and the rail- 
roads, with right of appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the findings not to be compulsory excepting 
to the extent that pending the conclusion of the hearings 
there must be no final action by either party. (This pro- 
vision, it is contemplated, will prevent strikes during the 
Process of investigation. ) 

4. Provision shall be made for an organization by act 
of Congress designated the National Railway Association, 
Which shall deal with joint use of railroad facilities, adopt 
such measures as shall have the effect of pooling of traffic 
Where desirable in the public interest; shall arrange for 
the diversion of equipment from one road to another where 
traffic congestion exists and where such equipment may 
be used to the best advantage and in the public interest; 
to acquire equipment in the interest of any carrier which 
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shall pledge its credit for the purchase thereof to be leased 
to such carrier on fair terms; to have control over the 
divisions of rates in the public interest and as an equal- 
izing force. (Provision shall be made for the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission or as many thereof 
as may be decided (but always in the majority) to be 
trustees of said organization, together with representatives 
of the railroads (operators and financial) selected from 
active railroad men in the various sections of the country. 
Under such a provision the present equipment allocated 
to carriers during federal control and which is now in con- 
tention between the railroads and the railway administra- 
tion, a means would be supplied for the financing of such 
equipment. ) 

5. Provision for giving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission control over intrastate rates which conflict 
with cr burden the interstate rate structure. 

6. Provision to place under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the regulation of future issues. of railroad 
securities. + 

7. Provision for the permissive consolidation of rail- 
roads in the public interest with the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

8. Provision for the continuation of the standard rental 
or return to the railroads provided under the federal con- 
trol act and as they are now receiving until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can adjust the level of rates. to 
meet the requirements of the act. 


Chamber of Commerce Plan 


The program for government ownership, advocated by 
the railroad brotherhoods, was attacked by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States August 18, when it pre- 
sented to the House committee a plan of its own, worked 
cut by its railroad committee, and having the endorsement 
of the business men of the country, obtained by referen- 
dum vote. . 

Submitting the National Chambers’ plan and its objection 
to the Brotherhood plan, George A. Post of New York, chair- 
man of the Cuamber’s railroad committee, said that at the 
time the referendum vote was taken by the business men 
there was no doubt in the minds of the Railroad Commit- 
tee that government ownership and operation was not the 
issue pressing for attention upon the present Congress. 

“Due to the unfavorable impression made upon the pub- 
lic mind by the operation of the railroads under federal 
control. for the period of sixteen months,” he said, “there 
was manifest throughout the country a strong, even over- 
whelming, sentiment against continuance of federal con- 
trol and operation. Many men in public office and multi- 
tudes of private citizens, prior to the adventure into th2 
field of federal control, undertaken as a war measure, had 
been harshly critical of railroad management; had jeal- 
ously advocated and brought about legislation severely re- 
strictive and punitive respecting railroad operation, and in 
their bitterness because of what they considered unfair 
and aggravating practices of the railroad, had declared that 
government ownership and operation was the only remedy 
for railroad evils. Later they were so aroused by what 
they deemed the baleful effects of government operation 
upon their personal convenience and the conduct of their 
business, brought about by the indifference of government- 
al agencies, that they renounced their previous advocacy 
of government ownership, and became vigorous opponents 
thereof. So recently as July 15 last, at the opening of 
these hearings before this committee, Chairman Esch said: 
‘In view of the widespread sentiment throughout the coun- 
try against government ownership, I feel that ‘we ought not 
to spend very much time on that proposition.’ 

“American business is deeply concerned respecting the 
future, of our railroads. It has high hopes of the wise vout- 
come of your deliberations. It has noted with gratification 
the earnestness, patience and fairness with which the con- 
gressional committees are seeking to secure all possible in- 
formation. Groups of’ business nien differ in the details of 
financial plans, all of which must undergo your careful 
scrutiny; but in one thing they will be found in firm agree- 
ment: Government ownership must not prevail. 

“The Chamber has keen appreciation of the perplexities 
that confront you in framing the legislation which must 
precede the return of the railroads to their owners. It has 
aimed to be helpful to you in showing the trend of thought 
of American business upon some of the outstanding issues 
involved in your deliberations. It feels that it was its duty 
to you as your representative in Congress. It knows that 





deep study is needed of the complexities inherent in the 
very existence of a transportation system which serves 
those who need service that they desire to obtain at the 
lowest possible rates— a service which is rendered possibie 
through the labors of those who are entitled to liberal wages 
for dangerous and exacting toil, and require investment of 
billions through the savings of thrifty folks who will invest 
only if the return is attractive to them. In such circum- 
stances not one of the elements may reasonably hope to 
exact the fullest measure of its desire, either as to low- 
ness of rates, height of wages, or abundance of investment 
return,” 


Mr. Post declared that under government ownership the 
development of the railroad facilities, which means so 
much to the country’s progress, would depend upon con- 
gressional appropriations, and that would prevent the anti- 
cipation of transportation needs. He pointed out that ap- 
propriations were not to be made in the amount and at the 
time necessary to insure adequate development and that 
political considerations not only would control the amount 
of appropriations, and the objects for which they were 
made, but would also weigh heavily for the selection of 
men for official positions. 

To acquire the railroads, he said, the government would 
have to pledge its credit for eighteen to twenty billions of 
dollars, at a time when other large financiering must be 
done. It would be difficult for the government to dispose 
of the securities required to purchase the railroads, and 
it would be necessary for the government to secure from 
five hundred million to one billion dollars of new capital 
every year. If the government were to assume the burden 
of financing the railroads at the present time, when the 
war debt is so large, its interest rate would necessarily be 
as high as, if not higher than, the rate at which corpora- 
tions could secure capital. 

Business men of the country are convinced, Mr. Post said, 
that government operation cannot be as efficient as cor: 
porate management. Competition, the incentive to effi- 
ciency and progress in private enterprises, he declared, is 
absent from the government administration of affairs. In- 
dividual initiative is less characteristic, bureaucratic meth- 
ods more so, and the services rendered are less progres- 
sively efficient. 

The consensus of the National Chamber, Mr. Post said, 
is that unless the government adopted the policy of fixing 
low rates and fares with the intention that any resulting 
deficit from operations should be placed as an increased 
burden of taxes upon the general public, rates and fares 
would be higher under government than under private 
operation, on the theory that under government operation 
expenses rise in relation to income, and the charges im- 
posed by the government must be higher than those which 
it would be necessary to permit railroad corporations to 
make. 

The political effect of government ownership and opera- 
tion might be serious, Mr. Post pointed out. There are 
now about 500,000 civil employees of the government. The 
addition to the public service of 2,000,000 railroad em- 
ployees, the majority of whom are voters, would constitute 
a force of approximately 2,500,000 government employees 
interested in controlling the policy of the government with 
reference to wages, hours and conditions of service. Such 
a body of employees might easily exercise a controlling 
influence upon state and national politics. 


Mr. Post urged the return of the railroads to corporate . 


control as soon as remedial legislation can be enacted. The 
plan he offered for the future provides that permission be 
granted for railroads to consolidate, in the public interest, 
with prior approval of government authority, in a limited 
number of strong competing systems, so located that each 
of the principal traffic centers of the country shall, if pos- 
sible, be served by more than one system, the proposed 
grouping to be about the present large systems, and not 
by territorial subdivisions of the country. 

The position of the National Chamber on the consolida- 
tion feature, Mr. Post said, is in substance: The existence 
of so many railroad systems as there are now increases the 
difficulty of co-ordinating their facilities and services to 
the extent necessary to secure the most economical opera- 
tion. Moreover, some of the present roads are financially 


weak and their continuance as separate systems compli- 
cates the government’s problems of rate-making; of com- 
mon or joint use of equipment and facilities; of the regula- 
tion of security issues, and of re-establishing the financial 
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credit of the railroads as a whole. If the railroad systems 
that are financially unstable and the many systems of 
minor importance can (subject to the approval of the goy. 
ernment and under conditions which it may prescribe) be 
grouped or consolidated, with a limited number of strong 
systems, a better service can be rendered and a larger de- 
velopment of lines, terminals and other facilities will be 
possible. If such a plan shall be found by Congress ito be 
constitutional and feasible, the National Chamber of Con. 
merce recommends that railroad corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce be made subject to the United States 
by the enactment of a statute similar to the national bank 
act, the states retaining the power of taxation and police 
regulation. 

Federal regulation of capital expenditures and securities 
of railroads engaged in interstate commerce is favored, as 
is federal regulation of intrastate rates affecting interstate 
commerce. 

The National Chamber plan, Mr. Post explained, calls for 
the enactment of a statutory rule providing that railroad 
rates and fares authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall be designed to yield the railroads, in 
each of the traffic sections which shall be designated by 
the Commission, aggregate revenues which shall provide 
(after allotment has been made for renewals and deprecia- 
tion) such net returns upon a fair value (determined by 
public authority) of the property devoted to the public use 
as will be sufficient to enable the carriers to obtain at rea- 
sonable cost the capital required to furnish the public with 
adequate facilities and efficient and economical service. 

The National Chammer, Mr. Post said, authorized him to 
recommend strongly that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion retail all.its present power, and receive certain addi- 
tional power, and that there be created a federal transpor- 
lation board whose general duty it shall be to promote the 
development of a national system of rail, water and high- 
way transportation, and thus to make possible the articv- 
lation and economical use of all the facilities, including 
tracks, terminals, transfer facilities, steam and electric 
roads, waterways and hard surfaced highways. 

The program of railroad legislation pesented to the zont- 
mittee two weeks ago by the National Transportation 
Conference, held under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, is up to a certain point 
identical with the plan which Mr. Post presented as having 
received the approval of the members of the Chamber 2 
Commerce. The Conference program goes further, how- 
ever, and includes certain recommendations which, 4l- 
thought entirely in harmony with the principles embodied 
in the ‘Chamber plan, have not yet been submitted to the 
members of the Chamber for approval by referendum vote. 

The ‘Chamber of Commerce of the United States, there- 
fore, Mr. Post told the committee, is committed by refer- 
endum vote of its membership in 48 states, to the follow- 
ing general propositions for handling the railroad situation: 


, Corporate ownership and operation with comprehensive regu- 
ation. 

Return of roads to corporate operation as soon as remedial 
legislation can be enacted. 

Consolidation of lines in a limited number of strong compet- 
in’ systems. F 

Railroad companies to become federalized, the states to retain 
taxing and police powers over the properties. 

Federal regulation of capital expenditures and security issues. 

Federal regulation of intrastate rates affecting interstate 
commerce. 

Statutory rule of rate making by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
Creation of a federal transportation board. 


At the opening of the House committee hearing, August 
18, Chairman Esch submitted for the record, communica- 
tions from the Logan Coal Operators’ Association, of Logan, 
W. Va., and L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & 
Hudson. . 

“Government ownership of railroads or of any other in 
dustry is not in keeping with the true American idea of 
free government or personal enterprise and the same would 
be dangerous and detrimental to the progress of American 
ideas and institutions,” resolutions from the Logan Coal 
Operators’ Association read. 

The statement by Mr. Loree was a reply to charges made 
by Glenn E. Plumb, author of the Plumb plan, that the 
Delaware & Hudson had issued much new stock between 
1900 and 1910 at less than its market value, or had sivel 
it away as bonuses to its stockholders. 

Mr. Loree said that at the beginning of 1900 the auth 
orized and outstanding capital stock of the company was 
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$35,000,000. In 1904 the company authorized an increase 
in capital stock of $10,000,000, of which $7,000,000 was 
offered to stockholders of record, March 19, 1904, at $135 
a share, each stockholder having the right to subscribe 
for one share of new stock for every five owned. The 
palance of $3,000,000 has not been issued. 

The $7,000,000 in stock was issued, according to the 
statement, to retire $5,000,000 of New York & Canada Rail- 
road Co. bonds maturing May 1, 1904, to defray the cost 
of standard gauging the Chateaugay & Lake Placid Rail- 
way and to reimburse the treasury for advances for con- 
struction work. At the subscription price, $9,450,000 was 
realized on the sale. 

The average market price of Delaware and Hudson siock 
in March, 1904 was $152.45, the lowest price in that month 
peing $149 on March 12. 

In May, 1905, the company authorized an increase in 
capital stock of $5,000,000 for the purpose of exchanging 
the same prior to April 1, 1916, for Albany & Susquehanna 
Railroad 3144 bonds due in 1946, at the rate of five shares 
for each $1,000 bond. There has been exchanged there- 
under, according to the statement, $1,778,000 of this issue 
for $3,556,000 of Albany & Susquehanna bonds, the balance 
of $3,222,000 remaining unissued. 

In January, 1906, the company authorized an increase of 
$7,009,000 in its capital stock for the purpose of exchanging 
same for its issue of $14,000,000 of 4 per cent convertible 
debentures, due June 15, 1916, at the rate of five shares 
for each $1,000 debenture; $13,500 of capital stock was 
issued under this authority in exchange for $27,000 of the 
bonds, the balance of the authorized increase, $6,986,500 
still remaining unissued. 

Capital stock of the company was retired and canceled 
between the years 1900 and 1910 by the operation of the 
sinking fund as follows: 12,885 shares, par value, $1,288,500. 

“To those who can intelligently interpret financial trans- 
actions the financing of the Delaware & Hudson through 
capital stock during the years from 1900 to 1910 must 
appear most fortunate,” the statement concludes. 


S. H. Cowan Appears 


S. H. Cowan, of Ft. Worth, Tex., representing the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association and the National Live 
Stock Shippers’ League, told the committee, August 18, 
that he did not believe much legislation was necessary to 
get the railroads back into the hands of their owners. 
He said he deplored the tendency toward centralization 
of all governmental affairs in Washington and said the time 
was coming when “we will have to come to Washington 
to find out whether we can get a five-dollar bill changed.” 

Mr. Cowan said he represented many shippers but that 
he had not brought them all to Washington in order that 
the committee “might see them and fear them.” Referring 
to the Sims bill, which embodies the Plumb plan, Mr. 
Cowan said he was not criticizing Representative Sims but 
that it was “un-understandable” how Mr. Sims came to in- 
troduce the bill. 

“T don’t think Mr. Plumb is a bad man but I think he 
thinks badly,” said Mr. Cowan. 


The cattle raisers and farmers of Texas, Mr. Cowan 
said, could not continue to pay high freight rates and con- 
tinue in business. He said everybody was trying to take 
money out of the shippers’ pockets and that if “the wise 
gentlemen of the east have their way, we will have to go 
back to the dirt roads.” He said the motor truck was a 
cheaper form of transportation in Texas than the railroad 
and that he had been using the motor truck for shipments 
because it was cheaper. 


Mr. Cowan said the right of a state to regulate the rail- 
roads within its borders was now regarded as “a back num- 
ber.” He said the people were getting to the point of 
revolting against the concentration of power in the federal 
government and that there never was a time when people 
were so desirous of local self-government as they were 
now. 

Government operation of the railroads, Mr. Cowan said, 
demonstrated “that as a government we can’t run a busi- 
hess.” He said there were certain fundamental laws of 
nature that could not be repealed, such as the laws of 
supply and demand and the survival of the fittest. 

Asserting again that little legislation was needed to get 
the roads back to their owners, Mr. Cowan said the rail- 
Toads “were taking what they could get” before the gov- 
em™ment took them over. 
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“They were pikers compared with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration,” he said. “Nothing has been left undone to ex- 
tract more money from the shippers and give less service. 
I don’t say that that is the desire of the Director-General 
or his directors, but they can’t control their traffic men 
and I can prove it. Nor have they controlled the brother- 
hoods. The result is that the traffic men take everything 
they can and the brotherhoods say: ‘Give us what we ask 
and we’re going to ask for more as soon as we use up 
what we've got.’” 

Representative Cooper, a former railroad man, asked 
Mr. Cowan whether the wages of railroad employees had 
been increased on a scale comparable with wage increases 
in other industries. Mr. Cowan said he did not think they 
had, but he added that mechanics’ wages were too high 
and were reaching a point where the country could no 
longer support them. 

Mr. Cowan said he did not believe Congress could look 
very far into the future with regard to new railroad 
legislation and that the best thing to do was to wait. He 
said he thought the legislation should provide for the re- 
turn of the roads to their owners and to let the owners 
operate the roads. 

“Many believe this would cause most of the railroads to 
go into the hands of receivers,” he said. “That might be 
the best thing that could happen. I don’t think receiver- 
ships are so bad. They may be an indication that there 
has been bad management.” 

“Is it your idea that the present rates would continue 
in effect without legislation?’ asked Representative 
Denison. 

In reply Mr. Cowan related a story of a visitor at Niagara 
Falls asking what should prevent the water falling, when 
another visitor had exclaimed how wonderful the falls 
were. 

“What is to prevent the rates remaining in effect?” he 
asked, adding that they were in tariffs on file with the 
Commission and wouid remain in effect until changed as 
provided by law. 


“What about intrastate rates?’ asked Representalive 
Montague. 


Mr. Cowan said he believed present rates would lave 
to be approved by the state commissions. 


The Plumb Plundering Charge 


In a communication submitted to Representative Esch, 
chairman of the House committee, August 18, Glenn E. 
Plumb, author of the Plumb plan and counsel for the 
organized railway employees of America, asked that the 
charges made by him relative to alleged “plundering” of 
the railroads by financial interests “be respected and 
heeded.” 

Chairman Esch said the question of investigating the 
charges was under consideration, but that nothing definite 
had been decided in regard to the matter. Mr. Esch said 
the Interstate Commerce Commission might be asked to 
make the investigation. 

Mr. Plumb asked that the investigation be started at 
once. He reminded the chairman of “the earnest warn- 
ing uttered to your committee by Mr. Garretson, in which 
he said that it was largely within the power of Congress 
to ailay the unrest which was taxing to the utmost the 
energies of the labor leaders to restrain.” Mr. Plumb re- 
ferred to the private owners of the railroads as “lawless 
and irresponsible.” 


“In this law-abiding course we ask your aid,” Mr. Plumb 
said. “We ask that our charges be respected and heeded, 
that this hearing be had, that the investigation prayed 
for be made, and that a report upon the findings be laid 
before Congress before it acts to restore the veins and 
arteries of the nation to the private financial groups that 
have drained them of their life giving properties.” 

The rest of Mr. Plumb’s letter was as follows: 

“Congress needs enlightenments. If a political conspir- 
acy exists, as responsibly charged by labor organizations 
generally acknowledged to be the most constructive in 
America, to seek validation by Congress of billions of 
fictitious railroad securities, prompt investigation is needed 
by a committee of the House or Senate, or preferably, 
by a joint committee of both houses, of evidence which 
we are prepared to make. available. Congress has now 
the railroad problem before it. Neither Congress nor the 
American people can pass intelligently upon this problem 
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without the information which we have and are prepared 
to submit. 


“Now if Congress wishes. to designate the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as the instrument of the investi- 
gation demanded, well and good. But it should be ex- 
pressly provided that the investigation be prompt, in order 
that the report of the Commission upon the catalogue of 
charges may be placed before Congress and the public 
before the enactment of any measure looking. to the 
restoration of the railroads to hands which we denounce 
as unclean. 


“With all deference to you and to the great committee 
of the House on interstate and foreign commerce of which 
you are the honored chairman, permit me to reiterate 
these charges which have been made with the utmost 
deliberation and care, with a full sense of their gravity, 
and sustained by the weighty and conservative forces of 
American labor unionism with the offer at once to sub- 
stantiate each and every of them: 


“We charge that the railroads of the United States seek 
of Congress legalization of a fraudulent property invest- 
ment account, fraudulent by billions of dollars and built 
up in violation of the constitutions of the separate states 
and of the United States. On the basis of these fraudu- 
lent billions they seek to fasten through act of Congress 
a charge upon the cost of living of the entire nation by 
exacting a return of at least 6 per cent from excessive 
transpcrtation rates. 


“We charge that the men who are pushing this con- 
spiracy through the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and other bodies are controlled in whole or in part by 
the Morgan interests, the Rockefeller interests and the 
Gould interests. Through the interlocking directorates of 
banks and trust companies these three financial groups 
control the 254,000 miles of railway of the United States. 
We will submit complete charts showing these interlock- 
ing directorates and financial interests in their relation 
to the railroads. 

“We charge that the five railway valuations first com- 
pleted and published by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
miss‘on show the aggregate property investment accounts 
of the railways named therein to be double their esti- 
mated actual cost of reproduction, new. We charge that, 
so far as the Valuation Division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has valued railroads after nearly com- 
pleting its survey of the entire transportation area of the 
United States, this ratio of double the estimated actual 
cost of reproduction, new, holds constant with respect 
to the aggregate property investment account as_ sub- 
mitted by the railroads. It is upon this fraudulent invest- 
ment account which the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the financial interests behind it ask Congress 
to compel the American people to pay over 6 per cent in 
yearly returns. 

“We charge that wherever the Valuation Division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has found the invest- 
ment account, as stated by the carrier, equal to its esti- 
mated cost of reproduction, new, it is due to surplus and 
excessive earnings after ample dividends have been de- 
clared to stockholders and bondholders, and that these 
excessive earnings extorted from the public have been 
ploughed into the property and made the basis for cor- 
responding and unwarranted transportation charges.: 

“We demand investigation of the statement made by 
President Underwood of the Erie Railroad—and, since 
these charges were made, reaffirmed by him—that the rail- 
road employment payrolls have been padded under gov- 
ernment control in order to build a political machine. 
We charge that if it is found that the payrolls have been 
so padded, the railway managers have padded them to 
make the expense account under government control seem 
extravagant and wasteful. 


“We charge that when the government took control it 
found the railroads systematically starved in the interest 
of the financial groups named. It found their roadbeds 
and rolling stock depleted. It spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars to put them in condition. We charge that man- 
agers under the control of these financial groups have 
diverted vast sums of the government’s money for upkeep 
and supplies, not only for present needs, but anticipating 
the long future after the railroads should be returned to 
their private looters and despoilers. They have piled up 
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these supplies for a long period of operation ahead, paid 
for out of the people’s money at exorbitant war prices, 

“We charge that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was six years ago directed by Congress in the provisions 
of the valuation act to find and report upon the value 
of ai! aids, gifts and grants made to railway corporations, 
the value of those grants at the time made, and the value 
of the portions of the grants still in the possession of 
the carriers at the time of valuation. This work has not 
been done. 

“We charge that an area of land larger than the com. 
bined areas of the New England states, New York, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois has been given by the United States and by 
state governments to the railroads without compensation 
and in order to help them build the nation’s highways. 
We charge that of these grants, making all allowance for 
the 115,000,000 acres patented and the 35,000,000 acres for. 
feited prior to June 30, 1910, the greater part of over 
40,006,000 acres remains available. The values of these 
grants have been sequestered by railway promoters or 
capitalized as part of the book value of the railway prop- 
erties on which the railroad corporations directed by the 
financial groups, named herein, now ask Congress to per- 
mit them to extert fraudulent returns from the public. 

“We charge that the property investment accounts of 
the railroads have been fraudulently doubled above their 
estimated cost of reproduction, new, by such means as 
these: The $25,000,000 in bonuses given away to their 
stockholders from 1900 to 1910 by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad; by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Chicago & Northwestern, the Great Northern, the 
Illincis Central and the Southern Pacific. On this $250, 
000,000 of excess capital, in 1913 alone, the public was 
compelled to pay more than $11,000,000. The public had 
to pay in that year $4,317,000 on stock fraudulently issued 
by eight eastern railroads during 1900 to 1910, for $101, 
000,000 less than the market value. During the same 
period eighteen representative railroads running through 
all parts of the country gave away stock bonuses aggre- 
gating $450,000,000. On these the public has had to pay-- 
now pays. 

“We wish gravely and responsibly to point out that 
these gigantic frauds, of which we have given only in- 
stances, now work to overburden the people with charges 
on their cost of living. 

“We wish to show that the people have given gifts to 
the railroads, and that the railroads are taxing them upon 
those gifts for the sake of their private owners. We wish 
to show that they have perpetrated fraud after fraud 
upon the public, looted the vast railroad systems of the 
nation, and that they now bring the record of their loot 
and plunder to Congress, saying: ‘Make it lawful, and 
let us exact a toll of 6 per cent upon these billions that 
we have filched. That will restore our credit.’ 

“They ask, further, that the livelihood of over 2,000,000 
railway employees and their families shall be _ placed 
again at their tender mercies. Lawless and irresponsible, 
they accuse the responsible leaders of the American labor 
movement of attempting to foment revolution. Instead, 
we show that we are law-abiding. We appeal to the peo- 
ple, to Congress and the courts. We ask that the con- 
stitutions of the states and of the United States be vin- 
dicated. We ask for an immediate and peaceable hearing 
of our charges, responsibly made.” 


S. H. Cowan Continues 


Continuing his .estimony before the House committee, 
August 19, S. H. Cowan of Fort Worth, Tex., submitted 
to the committee his views as to how far Congress should 
go at this time in the enactment of railroad legislation. 
He said there might be a great deal of legislation that 
was desirable, but that the present was no time for con 
sidering it. . 

Mr. Cowan suggested that a bill be drawn providing 
for the return of the roads ninety days after the act 
became a law; that all rates remain in effect for four 
months after passage of the bill, except where changed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or the state com- 
missions; that provision be made for government !oans 
to the railroads; that all liability for loss and damage 
claims or other losses incurred under federal control be 
deemed a liability of the carrier involved and charged 
against the United States and paid as provided by terms 
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of settlement between the carriers and the government; 
that the Director-General make rules providing for return 
of the roads, retaining any railroad which for any reason 
shou'd not be turned back, and for the appropriation of 
money to pay the railroads such amounts as may be due 
from the government. 

The standard return guaranteed by the government un- 
der the period of federal control should not be continued, 
Mr. Cowan said. He said if the return were continued, it 
would, in effect, be a government guaranty of a surplus. 
He said he and Mr. Plumb agreed that the railroads 
shouid not have a surplus guaranteed to them. 

Mr. Cowan characterized former Director-General Mc- 
Adoo as the greatest advertiser the world has ever seen 
with the exception, perhaps, of “Pete Barnum.” He said 
McAdoo nearly ruined the railroads, trying to break up 
their organizations “and throwing them all together.” 

Congress should also do something to protect the coun- 
try against strikes tying up the transportation systems, 
Mr. Cowan said. He said Congress had never been con- 
fronted with a more serious problem. 

If the brotherhoods and organized labor succeed in their 
efforts to run the railroads according to the Plumb plan, 
Mr. Cowan said, they will have stepped in “at the door 
of personal destruction.” He said the great danger was 
that the government would not be strong enough to guide 
the ship of state in the right course. He said the Plumb 
plan was nothing more or less than an effort to convert 
private business into a socialistic state. 

Representative Montague asked Mr. Cowan whether 
he believed government ownership of the railroads and 
operation by a body such as that provided in the Plumb 
plan would: work. Mr. Cowan.said he could not separate 
government ownership from government operation and 
that if the government bought the railroads it should op- 
erate them. 

Discussing compulsory consolidation of railroads, Mr. 
Cowan said Congress had no power to require such con- 
solidations. 

Mr. Cowan asserted that the Commission had not 
“starved” the railroads. He said the men representing 
the railroads were millionaires and he asked where they 
got their money if not out of the railroads. He said he 
wished Congress would investigate some of the financial 
operations of the railroads. 

Chairman Esch asked Mr. Cowan if he believed federal 
legisiation as to receiverships of common carriers were 
necessary, and Mr. Cowan said he did. 

Representative Winslow asked whether Mr. McAdoo, in 
wrging extension of federal control for five years, might 
not have had in mind that at the end of that time it 
probably would be impossible to return the roads to their 
owners. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Cowan. 


“Do you think that McAdoo saw the light and got out 
from under?” asked Representative Cooper. 
“I think he was unfortunate,” replied Mr. Cowan. 


Representative Merritt inquired whether Mr. Cowan 
thouzht that return of the roads to private management 
would result in the elimination of the deficit now being 
incurred by the Railroad Administration. Mr. Cowan said 
he was not in a position to answer that question. Mr. 
Merritt did not think Congress would be justified in turn- 
ing the roads back without some provision in the way of 
assisting them financially in the period following federal 
control. 

Taking up the Esch-Pomerene bill, Mr. Cowan expressed 
opposition to giving the Commission jurisdiction over 
port-to-port water rates. He said he believed the railroads 
were trying “to put one over” in that feature of the bill. 
He said the railroads would next be seeking to prevent 
competition by motor trucks and seek to have the high- 
Ways closed. 

“I wouldn’t allow the Commission to fix rates on port- 
to-pert shipping,” he said. “It is none of their business.” 

“How would you co-ordinate rail and water shipping?” 
askec Chairman Esch. 

Mr. Cowan said the Commission should fix maximum 
through rates, but should not go farther than that. He 
also said he did not see the necessity for giving the 
Commission power to prescribe minimum rates. Chairman 
Esch said that under that provision the Commission might 
adjust fourth section cases to better advantage. Mr. 
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Cowan said it might be all right to limit the jurisdiction 
over minimum rates to such cases, but as to giving the 
Commission jurisdiction to prescribe minimum rates gen- 
eraliy, he said he was “perfectly amazed at the proposi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Cowan asked that the Esch bill be amended to 
provide for through freight charges to eliminate terminal 
charges, which he said were “pernicious.” 

As to joint use of terminals, as provided in the bill, Mr. 
Cowan said that that was one of the things that could 
wait. Representative Cooper referred to high charges be- 
ing made by a carrier owning a terminal when competing 
lines used that terminal. Mr. Cowan said no doubt such 
situations should be corrected. 

Resolutions against the Plumb plan and government 
ownership of the railroads adopted by the Texas Indus- 
trial Traffic League and a communication from the Waco 
(Texas) Chamber of Commerce expressing opposition to 
the Warfield plan and indorsing the Esch-Pomerene bill 
were ordered read in the record by Chairman Esch. 

“We believe that rates should be sufficiently remunera- 
tive to yield a fair return on properties conservatively 
financed and managed,” the Waco Chamber of Commerce 
said, “but it would be an undue burden on the shippers 
of the country to guarantee a fair return on some railroad 
properties.” 

In concluding his testimony before the House committee, 
August 19, S. H. Cowan said that if the question of giving 
the Commission jurisdiction over interstate rates, as pro- 
vided in the Esch-Pomerene bill, were submitted to a ref- 
ereidum, he believed the provision would be rejected. Mr. 
Cowan said the jurisdiction of the Commission over intra- 
state rates should be limited strictly to specific instances 
of discrimination because of disparity between intrastate 
and interstate rates. 

Chairman Esch called to the attention of Mr. Cowan 
that R. C. Fulbright, of Houston, Tex., had told the com- 
miitee recently that the peopie in Texas were becoming 
satisfied with the results of the Shreveport case decision. 
Mr. Cowan said he challenged Mr. Fulbright’s statement 
as to the people in Texas becoming “reconciled.” He re- 
ferred to a bill introduced in the Senate several months 
ago by Senator Sheppard, of Texas, which would give state 
coiumissions full power over all intrastate rates and limit 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
strictly to interstate rates. 

Mr. Cowan said he believed the Interstate Commerce 
Cornmission should make interstate rates and that the state 
commissions should make intrastate rates, taking away 
from the carriers the right to initiate rates. He said not 
a inember of the committee could read the Southwestern 
tariff and tell what the rates were. He believed that the 
commissions prepare their rates so they can be under- 
stood. 

Representative Denison asked whether the Commission 
and the state commissions would not find it practically 
an impossible task to make all rates, kut Mr. Cowan said 
there would be no difficulty. 


Cattle Raisers’ Association 


S. C. Rowe, of Ft. Worth, Tex., representing the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, urged the committee to enact 
a luw which would protect the people and guarantee to 
them the uninterrupted operation of the transportation fa- 
cilities of the nation. He read a resolution to that effect 
adopted by the association. 


He said the association he represented had given a great 
deal of thought to the wage adjustment problem. He was 
the first witness before the committee at this session to 
present a full discussion of the wage adjustment problem 
with suggestions as to what legislation should be enacted. 

“We assume that it will be readily conceded that by 
reason of the carriers being engaged in a public business 
and of their performing a public service upon which all 
are dependent, the people are by right entitled to the un- 
inierrupted operation of such business,” said Mr. Rowe. 
“Anything which will impair its efficiency or which will in- 
terrupt or prevent its operation, either directly or in- 
directly, affects the interests of all the people. In this con- 
nection, we might with propriety quote from the opinion 
of Chief Justice White in the case of Wilson, U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Western District of Missouri, vs. 
New et al., receivers (243 U. S. 332}, upholding the Adam- 
son Law. The Chief Justice states: 
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That the business of common carriers by rail is in a sense 
a public business because of the interest of society in the 
continued operation and rightful conduct of such business and 
that the public interest begets the right of public regulation 
to the full extent necessary to secure and protect it, is settled 
by so many decisions, state and federal, and is illustrated by 
such a continuous exertion of state and legislative power as to 
leave no room for question on the subject. 


“Therefore, by reason of such interest, the people, as we 
have stated, have an inherent right to the continued and 
uninterrupted operation of railway lines. If this be true, 
then it follows that such a right should be adequately safe- 
guarded and protected. 

“At the time of the enactment of the Adamson law, prior 
thereto and since, there has existed and there now ex- 
ists conditions which threaten the interruption of the opera- 
tien of the railway lines and the enjoyment of this right 
inherent in the people; therefore the necessity for legis- 
lation. 

“Controversies between employers and employees have 
become of such frequent occurrence, involving as they do 
the threat and danger of suspension of operation of the 
railway lines with the resultant paralysis of the transpor- 
tation facilities of the nation, that it is essential that some 
means be provided to avert the consequences of such a 
situation. 

“The precise form of this needed legislation is difficult 
of determination. Broadly stated, however, we believe 
there should be provided a means whereby the rights and 
interests of the employees as well as those of the em- 
ployers may be determined and protected when contro- 
versies arise between them, and which will at the same 
time protect the public in its right to the uninterrupted 
operation of the carriers’ business. 

“This, we believe, can only be accomplished through the 
creation by law of a body or commission with the power 
and authority to hear and determine such controveries and 
to determine and fix the wages or hours of service or the 
wages and hours of service which shall apply. By reason 
of the familiarity of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
wiih transportation problems and its intimate knowledge 
of all details connected with railroad operation, we incline 
to the opinion that this power should be vested in that 
body. 

“Thus would there be provided a legal tribunal to which 
the employee and the employer could resort for settlement 
of their differences under orderly procedure, and which 
body, when created, would be of equal benefit to the em- 
ployee, the employer and to the public. We fail to see 
where the employee or the carrier could justly complain 
of such an extension of the regulatory power. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission, under the powers 
now enjoyed by it under existing statutes, fixes the rates 
that the carriers shall charge and that the public shall 
pay for its services in the transportation of persons and 
property, and otherwise controls and regulates the trans- 
portation business. Congress has heretofore legislated 
upen the matter of the number of hours that an employee 
shell be required to work in the service of carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce, and it has likewise specified the 
character of contract which shall be made between carrier 
and shipper. Such being the case, we think it but a 
proper exercise of the regulatory power inherent in Con- 
gress to create adequate and proper agencies through 
which the basis of wages and hours of service may be 
deiermined. The correctness of this contention will more 
clearly appear when we consider that wages constitute a 
large percentage of the cost of operation of the trans- 
portation business, upon which cost of operation the basis 
of rates are in part determined, and especially as to con- 
troversies arising with relation thereto create a constant 
menace to commerce and to society. 


“While we shall not here attempt to give in detail all 
the provisions which should be included in the proposed 
legislation so as to make it effective, we will state some 
of the things which we believe should be embraced therein: 

“(1) Either the carrier or the employee should have 
the right to submit to the Commission by petition the 
matter in controversy. 

(2) Provision should be made for a full and fair hear- 
ing by the Commission of the matters in controversy be- 
tween the carrier and the employee. 

“(3) The decision of the Commission should determine 
what constitutes a reasonable basis of wages or hours of 
service or basis of wages and hours of service, and should 
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make it unlawful for the carrier to pay any different Wage 
or exact any different hours of service thereafter than that 
fixed by such decision, and a definite period should be 
provided, not to exceed two years, during which the same 
should apply. 

“(4) The decision of the Commission on the matter 
shculd be made final and binding, and we suggest as q 
workable means of accomplishing this purpose, as well 
as a. means of guaranteeing to the employee or the carrier 
th2 right of appeal, that a procedure be provided similar 
to that provided by the act of July 15, 1913 (Revised 
Statutes 4612, page 894), relating to the awards of the 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration created by that act. 
Briefly stated, sections 7 and 8 of the act referred to 
provided for the filing of a certified copy of the award 
wilh the clerk of the United States District Court of the 
district in which the controversy arose. After a specified 
time such award is entered of record as a judgment of 
said District Court, and same becomes final and binding 
upon the parties unless it is excepted to by one of the 
parties on matters of law apparent upon the record, and 
further providing that when such exceptions are made 
and filed in accordance with the provisions of the act 
that appeal may be taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the judgment of that court being final. 

(5) It should include a provision that nothing in the 
act should be construed to mean that any person would 
be compelled to work on the basis of the wages and 
hours of service fixed by such decision. 

“The above embrace only some of the provisions which 
we suggest should be included in the legislation, and are 
set forth merely as a suggestion as to what might be 
embraced in the act to make it effective. 

“In order to secure the effective operation of the legis- 
lation which we have here suggested, we have thought 
best to here submit in general outline other legislation 
which should be enacted: 

“In this connection we suggest that there should be 
enacted laws defining conspiracy against transportation of 
interstate commerce or against the operation of railroads 
or vessels or other means of transportation of such com- 
m>rce, and making such conspiracy a felony and providing 
a penalty therefor. 

“Also to make it a felony for any person unlawfully 
to interfere with or attempt to prevent officers, agents 
and employees of any railroad or transportation company 
within the act to regulate commerce and engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, or any person or agency engaged in 
such commerce, from the carrying on or performing trans- 
portation service. 

“Also to authorize the Attorney-General of the United 
States where such offenses are committed or threatened 
or about to be committed, to restrain the same; to au- 
thorize and empower the judges of the courts in proper 
cases to issue such writs of injunction and to impose 
penalties for contempt in cases of violation of any such 
writ so issued by such court. 

“also making interference by threats, intimidation or 
otherwise with any officer of the court or person ap- 
pointed to carry out the orders of such court, a penal 
offense and subject to prosecution in the District Court 
where committed. , 

“Also such other laws as shall insure the effectual op- 
elation of the legislation here proposed. 

“Also provisions repealing all laws in conflict with such 
act. 

“We cannot see why the employees of the carriers 
should object to the Congress providing a means for the 
settlement of controversies and for the determination of 
the basis of wages and hours of service -as suggested by 
us, inasmuch as they, if we correctly understand the rec- 
ord of the committee hearings and the history of the 
legislation, invoked the aid of the Congress in enacting 
a law the objects of which were to fix the hours of service 
as well as the basis of wages, the same being commonly 
known as the Adamson bill. The proposed act would 
give to the Interstate Commerce Commission, or such 
other body as the Congress might create, the power to 
do nothing more than was done by Congress at the time 
of the passage of that act. Furthermore, it would afford 
a protection to the employee, as well as to the carrier 
and to the public, as has been suggested by us. 

“We might add that we are not concerned with what 
the basis of the wages shall be, nor the hours of service, 
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and are neither contending that wages should be higher 
or lower, or that hours of service should be shorter or 
longer; but are alone concerned as shippers utilizing the 
transportation facilities of the country in the enactment 
of such legislation as will assure to us the uninterrupted 
fuectioning of the same. 

“In anticipation of the contention being made that Con- 
gress is without authority to enact the legislation here 
suggested, we respectfully suggest that Chief Justice 
White, in his opinion in the case referred to above, in 
which he upheld the power of Congress to pass what is 
commonly known as the Adamson bill, upheld the power 
of Congress in that act to fix wages as well as hours of 


srvice. 
“After holding that the act in question had for one of 


its objects the fixing of the basis of wages, the Chief 
Justice states: 


If the situation which we have described and with which 
the Act of Congress dealt be taken into view, that is, the 
dispute between the employers and employees as to standard 
of wages, their failure to agree, the resulting absence of such 
standard, the entire interruption of interstate commerce which 
was threatened, and the infinite injury to the public interest 
which was imminent, it would seem inevitable to result that 
the power to regulate necessarily obtained and was subject 
to be applied to the extent necessary to provide a remedy for 
the situation, which included the power to deal with the dis- 
pute, to provide by appropriate action for standard of wages 
to fill the want of one caused by the failure to exert the 
private right on the subject and to give effect to appropriate 
legislation to the regulations thus adopted. ; 

This must be unless it can be said that the right to so 
regulate as to save and protect the public interest, cid not 
apply to a case where the destruction of the private right 
was imminent as the result of a dispute between the parties 
and their consequent failure to establish by private agreement 
the standard of wages which was essential; in other words, 
that the existence of the private right and the public power 
to preserve it was wholly under the control of the private 
right to establish a standard by agreement. ; 

Nor is it an answer to this view to suggest that the situa- 
tion was one of emergency and that emergency cannot be made 
the source of power. The proposition begs the question, since 
although an emergency may not call into life a power which 
has never lived, nevertheless emergency may afford a veason 
for the exertion of a living power already enjoyed. . 

If acts which, if done, would interrupt, if not destroy, inter- 
state commerce, may be anticipation legislatively prevented, by 
the same token the power to regulate may be exercised to 
guard against the cessations of interstate commerce rnreat- 
ened by a failure of employers and employees to agree as to 
standard of wages, such standard being an essential pre- 
requisite to the uninterrupted flow of interstate commerce. 


“The court here reviews the powers of Congress under 
reculatory acts, to fix rates governing interstate carriage, 
the power to control the contract power of the carrier, in 
so tar as the public interest requires such limitation; and 
then proceeds: 


Equally certain is it that the power has been exercised so 
as to deal not only with the carrier, but with its servants, 
and to regulate the relation of such servants, not only with 
their employers, but between themselves. Illustrations of the 
latter are afforded by the Hours of Service Act, the Safety 
Appliance Act and the Employers’ Liability Act. 

Clear also is it that an obligation rests upon a carrier to 
carry on its business and that conditions of cost and other 
obstacles afford no excuse and exempt from no responsibility 
which arises from a failure to do so, and also that govern- 
ment possesses the full regulatory power to compel perform- 
ance of such duty. 


In the presence of this vast body of acknowledged powers 
there would seem to be no ground for disputing the power 
which was exercised in the act which is before us. 


“We are at this time face to face with a condition and 
not a theory. That condition is one which, if the reason- 
ing of Chief Justice White in the case above referred to 
has any persuastive force, calls for the present enact- 
ment of legislation along the lines suggested. But a 
few days ago numbers of employees of the carriers de- 
Manded an increase of wages which they may or they 
May not be entitled to receive—-with that question we 
are not now concerned. But, concurrently with such de- 
mand for increased wages, the threat was made in effect 
that unless their demands were met the transportation 
facilities of the country would be tied up. With that we, 
as shippers, are vitally concerned, because, while we are 
perfectly willing for employees of the carriers to receive 
proper compensation for their services, we cannot view 
a possible tying up of the transportation facilities of this 
Nation, with its resultant disastrous effects upon com- 
Merce, industry, and the entire people, with anything but 
the gravest concern. Therefore our earnest desire to 
avert such an emergency and its consequences by the 
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creation of a means whereby it may be prevented, and 
at the same time justice may be done to all concerned. 
If the demands of the employee are just, he certainly 
can have no objection to submitting them to an impartial 
tribunal for determination. This is all that we ask 
through the enactment of this legislation that he be re- 
quired to do. 

“Now is the time to act, and not await the arrival of 
an emergency similar to that which confronted the country 
at the time the Congress enacted the Adamson bill. 

“We trust that the committee will give the matter here 
presented its most serious consideration.” 


Plan of Railway Executives 


The plan of the Association of Railway Executives for 
the return of the railroads to corporate operation was sub- 
mitted to the committee, August 20, by Thomas De Witt 
Cuyler, chairman. Mr. Cuyler read to the committee a 
tentative bill which embraces the provisions of the plan. 

He explained that the plan differed only from that sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
at the last session of Congress in that the provision for a 
Secretary of Transportation to be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet had been eliminated because of the opposi- 
ticn by the public. 

“We feel that we have a practical railroad bill,’ said 
Mr. Cuyler. ‘We ask no fixed return but believe that the 
railroads would receive ample protection under the pro- 
visions of an act such as we suggest. We desire to pre- 
serve private initiative and make investment in railroad 
securities attractive to the public.” 

Mr. Cuyler said he had no desire to discuss the other 
piums that have been submitted to the committee, but that 
he did wish to refer to the Plumb plan, not as a repre- 
sentative of the association but as a citizen. 

“I can not bring these remarks to a close,” he said, 
“without reference to the proposal as to a future railroad 
policy made to this committee by counsel for certain 
groups of the employees. : 

“fC am unable to accept this proposal as creating an issue 
between railroad companies and the great body of em- 
ployees. The workers on the railroads are fair-minded 
men, thoroughly patriotic and devoted, as their fellow citi- 
zens are, to our American institutions. 

“Tn my judgment, they will never knowingly consent to 
dangerous experiments destructive of our institutions, 
under which we have grown to be the foremost nation of 
the world, and under which there have been established 
standards of happiness and well-being of which all of us 
have a right to be proud. 

“Tt have complete confidence that a proposal as radical, 
as revolutionary of the accepted and cherished principles 
of our social and economic life, as the proposal made to 
you. will never, when it is fully understood, receive the 
sanction of the great body of our citizens, whether engaged 
in railroad work or in other occupations. 


“The people have already made a correct appraisal of 
the danger of the proposal, and have realized that it in- 
volves in essence the taking of the means of all the people, 
to acquire the railroad properties from their owners, and 
turn them over, not to all the people, not even to all labor, 
but to one class of labor—and that a comparatively small 
one—to manage and operate for their own advantage and 
without adequate responsibility to any public authority. 

“In order to popularize the proposal, it is accompanied 
by a suggestion of a reduction of railway rates. Without 
reference to the pending large demands for further in- 
creases, railway wages, since the beginning of federal con- 
tro], have already been increased about a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars a year, which is more than the entire an- 
nual return on the capital invested in the railroads. 

“The public has been quick to see that thé promise in 
this plan of a reduction of railway rates is entirely illusory, 
ard, in fact, it promises instead a very large increase either 
in rates or taxes, for the public burden would depend upon 
the exercise of the power of the employees to fix their 
owl wages. The payment of the wages thus fixed would 
coustitute a charge against all the people either in trans- 
portation rates or in taxes. 

“It is declared by the proponents of this measure that it 
introduces democracy into industry. Democracy is the rule 
of all the people. But this would be the rule of a very 
small minority. Instead of democratizing industry, it would 
establish in industry class power and privilege. It is a 
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proposal to take a large part of the national wealth and 
set it aside for the benefit of relatively a very small class 
of sur population, at the expense of all the rest. 

“Railroad owners, while the immediate object of attack, 
are by no means chiefly interested in the issue which has 
thus been raised, although these owners, directly and in- 
directly, constitute a very large part of our population. 
As long as we have a Constitution, the owners must be 
paid adequate compensation for their property if it is taken. 

“The issue affects the entire people, for it constitutes 
an assault upon the very fundamentals of our institution. 

“As such it is the business of the entire public and as 
such it will be opposed by all these who are attached to 
American ideals and to American conceptions of govern- 
ment and social order.” 

The principal features of the proposed bill as set out by 
Mr. Cuyler, who said he appeared in behalf of 94 per cent 
of the railroad mileage of the country, are as follows: 

1. Approval by public authorities of rates that will 
enxble the railroads of the country to be self-sustaining, 
and to command the new capital needed year by year for 
expansion of railroad facilities; but with no guarantee of 
income by the government. The growth of population and 
industry now requires the annual investment of from 
$700.000,000 to $1,000,000,000 of new capital. 

2. Exclusive regulation of rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the aid of regional sub-commis- 
sicns, and with a definite direction by Congress to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that “the level of rates 
shall provide revenue sufficient to pay wages and other 
expenses of operation, a fair return on the value of the 
preperty used in the public service, and establish and 
Maintain a credit sufficient to attract the new capital nec- 
essary to meet the public need for transportation facilities.” 

3. Greater unification of public regulation of the pri- 
vately owned and operated companies, by broadening na- 
tional control; with exclusive national control of the issue 
of securities and the expenditure of new capital, and pro- 
vision for federal incorporation of interstate carriers. 

4+. Authorization of consolidations of existing lines into 
strong, competitive systems, whenever found to be in the 
public interest; also providing for joint use of equipment 
and terminals when in the public interest. 

5. A federal transportation board, charged with the gen- 
eral oversight, from the point of view of the public interest, 
of all transportation. 

The federal transportation board would be composed of 
three commissioners appointed the President.. his board 
would be coordinate with’ the Interstate Commerc2 Com- 
mision, and would relieve it of all functions excepting 
rate regulation, valuation and accounting. 

The duties of the federal transportation board in addi- 
tien, would be: (a) To certify from time to time to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the amount of operating 


revenues needed by the carriers to enable them to per-’ 


form their public service. (b) To require the distribution 
in times of congestion of traffic from the more congested 
to the less congested lines, when in the public interest. 
(c) To require the joint use of terminals when in the 
public interest. (d) To consolidate all lines into a unified 
system in times of national emergency, as directed by the 
President. 

In order to provide a bridge over which the railroads 
can return to private operation, without risking financial 
disaster, the railroad executives make these suggestions: 

{1)° With the termination of government operation, the 
level of rates established by the government to remain 
temporarily in force. 

(2) The Interstate Commerce Commission, in consulta- 
tion with the Director-General of Railroads and the new 
Feaeral Transportation Board, to readjust rates so as to 
restore the equilibrium between revenues and expenses and 
make the carriers again self-supporting. 

(5) Pending this readjustment, the government guar- 
aniees of the standard return to continue. 


(4) The indebtedness of the railroad companies to the 
government on account of new capital expenditures made 
auring war control to be funded for cen years. 

Mr. Cuyler said the principles and measures proposed 
had been unanimously agreed to by all the roads in the 
association. 

fa reply to a question by Representative Merritt, Mr. 
Cuyler said he did not believe the return of the roads 
should wait on the final financial settlement between the 
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roads and the government. He said if such a bill as the 
association proposed or some other measure were adopted 
by Congress, the sooner the roads were turned back the 
bet.er. He said government control was having a serious 
effect on the organizations of the railroad companies and 
that the longer federal control continued the more serious 
that situation would become. He said the executives felt 
that they were reaching an agreement with the Railroad 
Administration as to what should be paid for new equip. 
ment. 

Representative Winslow inquired whether the deficit 
“we are constantly hearing of” involved charges applied 
to capital account, or whether the lcss was entirely one of 
operation. Mr. Cuyler replied that Mr. A. P. Thom said 
the capital account was not involved. 

An inquiry was made by Representative Sanders, of 
Indiana, as to what provision the executives’ plan for rate. 
making made for taking care of the “weak and strong road 
problem.” 

“We do not take care of that at all,” replied Mr. Cuyler, 
“We leave that as it was before federal control. We do 
not think that the strong road should take care of the 
weak road. That is not an American idea and I have 
strong doubts as to the constitutionality of such a pro- 
vision.” 

Representative Barkley desired to know what Mr. Cuyler 
thought of assisting the weak roads out of the United 
States treasury. Mr. Cuyler said if the public stood for it 
there would be no objection. He said he thought it would 
be proper if it were deemed necessary. 

Referring to the Warfield plan, Mr. Cuyler said it pro- 
tected the bondholder against the stockholder. He said the 
plan proposed by the executives would take care of both 
the stockholders and the bondholders but that he believed 
the shareholuers ought to have more consideration than the 
bondholders. 

Questioned as to whether life insurance companies, trust 
companies and other organizations that own railroad se- 
curiiies were back of the Warfield plan, Mr. Cuyler said 
he was a director and official in a number of such com- 
panies and he had never heard the Warfield plan dis- 
cussed. He said the plan prepared by the executives had 
been widely distributed and that not a dissenting voice 
had been heard. 

Representative Sims desired to know whether or not, 
uncer the executives’ plan, the operating officials and the 
elarloyees might not “get together” on wage increases and 
that then the rates would have to be made high enough 
to meet the increased cost of operation caused by wage 
increases. 

Mr. Cuyler was not inclined to believe that such collusion 
wuld obtain. 

“he railroad executives have handled the labor ques- 
tiun rather fearlessly in the past,” he said, “and if they 
had been left alone we would not have the situation we 
have today.” 

In reply to questions by Representative Dewalt, Mr. 
Cuyler said the desire of the executives was “to clip the 
power of the state commissions as much as possible.” He 
said under the proposed bill state laws relating to com- 
pensation for injuries, for instance, would be nullified. 

Representative Dewalt referred to section 68 of the 
proposed bill which provides that “every corporation 
created or formed by consolidation under the provisions 
of this act, shall in each state into or through which the’ 
railroads operated by it extend, be subject, as to its prop- 
erty within said state, to the general laws of such state not 
inconsistent with any act of Congress, unless the effect 
of such laws is to regulate interestate or foreign com- 
merce, and except that no state statute, nor any rule oF 
order of any board, commission or other tribunal of any 
state, regulating transportation, or the agencies, operations 
or equipment therefor, or the issuing of securities, or the 
rate to be charged by any common carrier for transporta- 
tion, or for any serivee connected therewith, shall be ap- 
plieable to such corporation.” 


Thom Follows Cuyler 

A. P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway Exe 
cutives, followed Mr. Cuyler. He discussed section 4 of the 
Plumb plan bill which makes reservations as to what val- 
ues shall be included or excluded in determining the 
amount to be paid the owners of the roads by the govern- 
ment. Mr. Thom said Congress had no power to make 
legislative reservations as to value of property, as that 
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was a judicial question. He said the section referred to 
was in direct conflict with repeated decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. Mr. Thom said the Plumb plan 
would deprive the owners of the railroads of one-third of 
the total book value of the roads. 

lieferring to the wage features of the Plumb plan, he 
said past and present demands of rail employees for in- 
creases in wages might ke taken as an indication of what 
would happen when they had full control of the wage 
situation. He said the Plumb bill would give the employees 
unrestricted power over wages. 

He said he did not refer to the Plumb plan because he 
had any fear that Congress would adopt any plan embody- 
ing government ownership. 

Touching on the question of adequate revenue for the 
raiiroads, he said there was practically unanimity of 
thought among all those interested in the problem of 
transportation as to the need for re-establishing railroad 
eredit. The governmental regulation of the railroads, Mr. 
Thom said, had been a regulation of ‘repression and cor- 
rection.” This policy, he said, must be replaced by a sys- 
te.: of regulation that would be wise and helpful, giving 
protection and encouragement to the carriers. Investors 
in railroad sccurities, he said, must have “a business 
chance.” He said that when Commissioner Clark was be- 
fore the committee he did not refer to railroad credit ex- 
cep! on cross-examination. 

The program of railroad legislation submitted by govern- 
ment representation, Mr. Thom said, referring to the 
supnort of the Esch-Pomerene bill by Commissioner Clark, 
contained no recognition of the fact that the country has a 
railroad problem to solve. 

Assurance must be given the carriers of a single policy 
with respect to revenue, Mr. Thom said. Therefore, he 
said, objection was voiced to the carriers being subjected 
to regulation of revenue by many state-commissions. 

He said the great problem before Congress was to sta- 
bilize the railroad business so that investors would be at- 
tracted by railroad securities. 

In reply to a question by Representatives Winslow, 
Mr. Thom said he attributed the condition of the railroads 
largely to government regulation. He said the roads be- 
gan to go down hill in 1910, when the regulatory powers 
of the government were enlarged by Congress. He said 
financial interests had not interferred to any appreciable 
It was his view 
that the regulatory powers of the government had involved 
only repressive ana corrective measures. 

Mr. Thom said he was not asking that regulation be di- 
minished but that it be made “successful.” He said regu- 
lation up to this time had not taken into consideration 
the question of retaining the efficiency of the thing regu- 
lated. 

“The radical oversight in our present system of regula- 
tion is that facilities and service are not assured,” said 
Mr. Thom, before the House committee, August 21. To 
meet this oversight, he said, the railway executives offered 


; section 6 of their -proposed bill, which reads as follows: 


“The Federal Transportation Board shall be charged 
with the duty and responsibility of observing and keeping 
informed in respect of the transportation needs and the 
transportation facilities of the country generally and of 
each transportation situation and of representing the pub- 
lic interest in respect to the amount of operating revenues 
hecessary to the adequacy and efficiency of such trans- 
portation facilities and service, and, to that end, it shall 
be its duty to study the financial condition and credit of 
all common carriers subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce, to inform itself as to the amount of operating reve- 
hues such carriers require in order to pay the wages of 
labor and all other expenses of operation, including taxes, 
a fair return on the property held for or used in the public 
Service and to establish and maintain a credit sufficient 
to attract the new capital necessary in the public interest, 
in order that adequate and efficient transportation service 
and facilities may at all times be provided, which amount, 
as to the carriers in the several rate-making groups here- 
inafter provided for, it shall from time to time certify 
‘0 the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the said 
Commission, in any proceeding before it as to rates, fares 
and charges, shall, for the purpose of its decision, accept 
the said amount so certified as correct unless good cause 
€ shown against it. In arriving at the amount to be em- 
bodied in its certificate, the Federal Transportation Board 
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shall take a comprehensive-view of each rate-making group, 
and the amount of needed revenue shall be determined 
with reasonable reference to railroads fairly representative 
cf average conditions therein. In any proceeding involv- 
ing the level of rates, fares and charges or which may 
substantially affect the revenues of the carriers in any 
rate-making group, it shall be the duty of the Federal 
Transportation Board to intervene and, on behalf of the 
public, make to the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
the regional commissions, as the case may be, such rep- 
resentations or recommendations, with the reasons there- 
for, and show such cause, as it may in the performance 
of its duties imposed by this Act, deem proper and ap- 
propriate in the public. interest.” 

“Our effort‘is to impress you with the wisdom of having 
an administrative authority bringing to the attention of 
Congress and of,the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
policy of what should be done to provide adequate trans- 
portation facilities and service,” said Mr. Thom. 

Unless such a method were adopted, Mr. Thom said, 
the carriers would still be in the position of representing 
“private interests” and would have to overcome the result- 
ing criticism. 

To get away from private interest, Mr. Thom said, the 
exccutives favored the creation of a transportation board 
to be compcsed of men of proved business ability and of 
the highest character. He said the association recom- 
mended annual salaries of $25,000 each, but that the pay 
should be as high as Congress would provide. The board 
also would be a “budget board,” Mr. Thom said, and would 
make budgets consistent with a sustained policy. The 
plan Would give to the Commission the aid of a public 
policy, Mr. Thom said. 

Representative Winslow asked whether the men on the 
board should be experienced railroad men. Mr. Thom said 
the members of the board should have large business 
experience, but that he himself did not favor putting rail- 
road men on the board. He said he “would rather trust 
himself with others than railroad men,” because a railroad 
man might feel he had to live down his reputation as a 
raiJroad man. 

Mr. Thom said he believed the proposed transportation 
board would not be subject to political or other influence. 
He said the Intérstate Commerce Commission and the 


- state commissions were “open to assault” and that he 


could not see how stcn bodies were in a position to exer- 
cise independent judgment. 

As an illustration of his statement, Mr. Thom referred 
to a resolution that was introduced in the Senate in 1917 
to investigate a rate increase case which the Commission 
then had under consideration. 

“My proposition is,” said Mr. Thom, “that in effect that 
action threatened those gentlemen (the Commission) with 
a terrorism of power. And every member of that Com- 
mission had to decide first whether he was man enough 
to decide the case before them on its merits.” 

Representative Rayburn inquired whether all branches 
of the government were not threatened in the same way. 
Mr. Thom said that was true, but that all the safeguards 
the form of government will permit should be thrown 
around such bodies as the Commission. He said the 
transportation board and the Commission, under the pro- 
posed bill, would be protected by a statutory direction and 
that they would merely have to carry out the provisions of 
the law. 


“Even the hangman does his duty without fear, because 
he is obeying the law,” said Mr. Thom. 

Mr. Thom believed that independent action would result 
because of the specific provision that it would be the clear 
duty of the board to be responsible for the adequacy of 
transportation facilities. 

Referring to Mr. Thom’s statement of the Senate res. 
olution case, Chairman Esch asked whether he could name 
any other instance of that character. Mr. Thom said he 
could not, and Chairman Esch commented on the fact 
that that then was the only attempt to influence the Com- 
mission in a period of thirty-two years. He said the ex- 
perience would indicate an understanding on the part of 
Congress that it would be as improper to influence the 
judgment of a quasi-judicial body as it would be to attempt 
to influence the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Representative Denison remarked that while the Su- 
preme Court had the Adamson law under consideration a 
resGlution was introduced in the Senate providing in effect 
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that Congress should declare the Supreme Court had no 
ri,ht to declare unconstitutional any act passed by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Thom said the carriers had reached the point where 
they “could not stand up and fight the battle any longer,” 
referring to demands for adequate revenue to provide ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 

“We simply ask,” he said, “that the battle be fought 
between a governmental agency and those who oppose 
giving the carriers adequate revenue.” 

Mr. Thom said the executives were not asking for an 
inflexible rate-making system, because “I have never found 
anything but trouble in trying to put an economic condition 
into a straightjacket.” He said they advocated a flexible 
system that would respond to changing economic condi- 
tions. : 

Representative Dewalt said he could not see why the 
Commission, under the proposed plan, would not be sub- 
jected to the same influences that have been exerted in 
the past. Mr. Thom said he believed that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be “fortified” by the deci- 
sions of the transportation board. 

Mr. Dewalt also inquired whether or not confusion would 
result from “dual” authority. Mr. Thom did not agree 
there would be “dual” authority. He said the Commission, 
which would have the final word, would have the aid of 
the transportation board, whose duty it would be to formu- 
late the policy. 

Representative Sweet said the determination of policy 
was largely a matter of opinion, and he asked whether 
there would not be a tendency toward getting the.deter- 
mination of policy into politics. Mr. Thom believed that 
under the proposed plan political interference would be 
eliminated as much as is possible. He said the carriers 
could not be left alone to determine those questions. 

Mr. Thom said provision had been made for “a double 
power” of initiating rates, the Commission having that 
power and also the carriers. 

Mr. Thom discussed section 3 of the proposed bill, which 
wculd give the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
over rates of all interstate carriers, both interstate and 
wholly within one state. The bill would reserve to the 
states their police powers over the Carriers. 


Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


Charles Piez, of Chicago, on August 21, presented the 
following resolutions adopted by the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association: 

“The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is strongly on 
record against government ownership and operation of 
common carriers and recommends return of same to 
private control and management as soon as adequate legis- 
lation can be enacted by Congress which will be just and 
fair alike to the public, the employees and the owners. 

“We believe that the rights of the public in all matters 
pertaining to common carriers is paramount and that any 
new legislation should thoroughly recognize this fact. 

“After a careful examination of the various proposed 
plans for legislation, we recommend the following as a 
basis for new legislation: 

“We endorse the principles of the Esch-Pomerene bill 
(HR 4378) with the following exceptions and additions: 

“Understanding that this proposed bill places wholly 
water-borne traffic, both river, lake and ocean coastwise, 
under the interstate commerce act, we disapprove of that 
portion of the bill, as such traffic is now under the con- 
trol of the United States Shipping Board, and we believe 
it preferable to leave it there, as elasticity in charters 
and rates is essential to this class of traffic, if -it-ts to 
be successful, and rigid regulations by the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission would eventually tend to strangle 
its development. 

“We believe an addition should be made to the para- 
graph commencing at line 11 on page 23 of the bill which 
reads: ‘The Commission, in reaching its conclusions as 
to the justice and reasonableness of any freight rate 
charge, ete., shall take into consideration the cost of 
labor and other operating costs in so far as they become 
material, by stating that the cost of capital to be raised 
by carriers for new lines, extensions and improvements, 
and capital which must be raised to refund maturing ob- 
ligations should also be taken into consideration by the 
Commission in determining the reasonableness of rates. 

“In order to carry out our view that the rights of the 
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public are paramount and therefore interruptions of trans- 
portation by strikes or lockouts must not be permitted, we 
recommend an addition to the act which will empower 
and instruct the Interstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
point an arbitration board consisting of six persons, two 
to represent the public, two to represent the railroad man- 
agements and two to represent railroad employees. This 
board shall, when appealed to by either side of a con- 
troversy, or upon failure of the carriers and their em- 
ployees to agree, investigate and make a finding which 
shall be final and conclusive to both parties, subject only 
to final appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Such findings of this board shall be reported to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission and that body shall take such 
findings into consideration when determining what shall 
be reasonable rates. 

“As a part of the machinery thus created the employees 
of common carriers, upon taking service with common ear- 
riers, must accept the provisions of this act and subject 
themselves to the findings of this body, and shall waive 
their right to strike as a part of their contract of employ- 
ment. The right of any individual employee to resign 
permanently from the employment shall not be denied. 

“We also recommend an addition to the act which shall 
provide that the present existing rates, etc., both inter and 
intra state, shall remain in effect on and after the return 
of private ownership and operation until such time as they 
may be changed by duly constituted authority. This is 
necessary to prevent discriminations and commercial chaos 
which would result should the carriers upon return to pri- 
vate control find that intrastate rates will revert auto- 
matically to the status existing prior to June 28, 1918. 
It may be, from a legal standpoint, necessary to place a 
time limit in the act as to this reversion of state rates to 
their former status, but this is left to the knowledge of 
Ccngress, with the hope that the addition may be enacted 
as first stated, without time limit.” 


PLUNDERING OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Mimeographed copies of the resolution introduced in 
the House August 15, by Representative Huddleston, of 
Alabama, providing for investigation of the charges made 
by Glenn E. Plumb before the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce as to “plundering of the rail- 
roads,” were circulated by the Plumb Plan Press Bureau. 
The resolution follows: 

“Whereas, Sensational charges have been made before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce by the 
responsible representatives of 2,200,000 railroad employees, 
that the railroads of the United States are now seeking 
to validate billions of fraudulent capitalization, thereby 
burdening the American people in their cost of living with 
unjust and oppressive charges for transportation; and 

“Whereas, If this gigantic fraud has been prepetrated 
the American people are entitled to know it and the full 
extent thereof; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be, and he is hereby, directed and empowered 
to appoint a committee of six Representatives in Congress, 
which committee shall be charged with the duty to in 
vestigate and to ascertain and report upon the truth of 
said charges, to wit: 

“1. Whether it is true, as charged, that the railroads 
have fraudulently issued vast sums in securities in excess 
of the consideration paid therefor, and, if so, the extent 
of such usurpation. 


“2. Whether it is true, as charged, that such railroads 
have expended on their properties out of excess earnings 
large amounts received by them as payment for such 
service, and, if so, to what extent and amount, and how 
far such expenditures are now represented in their invest 
ment accounts. 

“3. Whether it is true, as charged, that gifts, grants, 
aids, and donations of great value made to said corpora 
tions in aid of the construction of their railways have been 
appropriated to the private benefit of promoters or cap 
talized against the public in property investment accounts, 
and, if so, to what extent. 

“4. Whether it is true, as charged, that the payrolls of 
the railroads while under government control have beet 
padded for political purposes, and, if so, on whose re 
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sponsibility such expenditures have been made and the 
extent thereof. 

“5, Whether it is true, as charged, that while under 
government control the managers of the railroads have 
spent large and unnecessary sums for the maintenance 
and renewals of their properties, and for overcoming past 
depreciation, and, if so, to what extent, and on whom 
rests the responsibility therefor. 

“For the purpose of said inquiry this committee shall 
have power to send for persons and papers, administer 
oaths and affirmations, take testimony, to sit during the 
sessions of the House or during any recess of the House, 
and may hold its sessions at such places as the committee 
may determine. Said committee shall have the right at any 
time to report to the House in one or more reports the re- 
sult of its inquiries, with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. The speaker is hereby empowered to issue 
subpoenas upon the request of the Chairman of said 
committee at any time, and during any recess of the 
House throughout the inquiry of the committee, and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms is hereby empowered and directed to 
serve all subpoenas and other process transmitted to him 
by the said committee. Said committee is hereby author- 
ized to employ such attorneys, counsel, auditors, statisti- 
cians, investigators, clerks, and other agents as it may 
deem fit for the purpose of such investigation. 

“That the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this resolution.” 


THREAT STIRS CONGRESSMEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a discussion on the railroad legislative situation, Au- 
gust 13, Representative Hoch of Kansas declared in the 
House that “every true friend of labor must hear with 
real concern the program of threat and intimidation ad- 
vanced by some false prophets of labor.” 

‘Do not misunderstand me,” he said. “Mr. Plumb and 
others of the leaders earnestly disavow such purposes, 
and they can render no greater service to organized labor 
than to stand steadfastly against any such methods. Cer- 
tainly I do not believe that the great body of railroad 
men, who are splendid American citizens, are in sympathy 
with violence. ; 

“But the talk of threat is in the air. Members are even 
receiving threats against their lives if they do not follow 
a certain course.- Under such circumstances I think it 
is well that we keep some fundamental things clear before 
ourselves and before the country. The purpose and the 
mood of this Congress should be clearly understood on a 
matter of this sort. 

“If there is anything needed to-day, when all the world 
is seething with unrest, it is respect for law and fearless 
and impartial enforcement of the law. And without the 
latter it is hard to maintain the first. 

“Certainly no man is a true friend of labor who would 
tear down the orderly processes of legislation. In the 
long run the welfare of organized labor will rest upon 
fair investigation, upon full knowledge of the facts, upon 
orderly government under the liberty and opportunities 
which our free institutions have made possible. Govern- 
ment by duress is no government. 


“Let it be understood now and forever that there is 
no place in this country for class control. Class control 
is simply autocracy by another name. Let it be under- 
stood now and forever that there is no room in America 
for footpad legislation. Lenine and Trotzky are not 
wanted in the land of Washington and of Lincoln. You 
can never put democracy into industry by putting Bol- 
Shevism into government. And the time to hit Bolshe- 
vism is every time it raises its head.” 

Representative Carzs of Minnesota, a member: of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in an attack on 
the speech made by Representative Blanton of Texas, 
Mm support of a resolution declaring a state of anarchy 
to exist because of railroad strikes and demands of rail- 
Toad labor, said there never has been a vestige of a 
threat of strike or the desire of intimidation on the part 
of the brotherhoods in regard to the Plumb plan. 

i I can say of my own personal knowledge,” he said, 
that in all the conferences of the railroad union presi- 
dents held during the spring and this summer in connec- 
ion with their advocacy of the Plumb plan, the subject 
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of strike, as a means to support the plan, has never even 
been broached. These union leaders felt it incumbent 
upon them, as responsible guides in the ‘American labor 
movement, to act without provocation and with all the 
dignity that should inhere to American political life.” 

Representative Carss said, “there have been no threats, 
either by word or by innuendo, as to what would happen 
if Congress did not see fit to discuss what 5,000,000 voters 
asked in a legitimate manner to have discussed.” 


WAGES OF RAILROAD EMPLOYES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Negotiations between Director-General Hines and repre- 
sentatives of the railroad shopmen who went on strike 
at the beginning of the month was resumed August 20. 
The case of the shopmen is unlike that of other railroad 
lakorers. It has gone through the prescribed routine— 
that is, argument before the board on wages and working 
conditions. A divided opinion on the subject is before 
the Director-General. The three union members of the 
board have recommended a twenty-five per cent increase 
in wages. The three members representing the managing 
officials of the railroad corporations did not join in that 
recommendation. They made no recommendation, which 
is regarded as equivalent to a disapproval of any increase. 

If the Railroad Administration adheres to its rules, the 
demands of the other laborers will be sent to the boards 
appuinted for that purpose. Some of them have been in- 
formally considered by the boards; that is to say, officers 
of the unions interested have presented to the boards 
reasons why there should be other advances. 


Whether, in view of the urgent representations, if not 
threats, of the labor organizations, the questions pro- 
pounded by the unions will be considered and disposed 
of in the orderly way appointed by the rules, is one of 
the queries which cannot be answered now. There is 
nothing in the law to prevent the Director-General listen- 
ing to the arguments of the unions and then directing 
the making of scales in accordance with the general out- 
lines indicated by him. 

According to a table prepared by the Railroad Admin- 
istration showing the average monthly earnings of em- 
ployees on railroads under federal control, the lowest 
average in 1918 made by a class of employees devoting all 
its time to railroad service, was $63.67. That is the av- 
erage pay earned by messengers and attendants. Tech- 
nically speaking, the lowest average was earned by ex- 
press service employees. Their average was $23.08. That, 
however, means nothing other than that the commissions 
paid to railroad station agents who also acted as express 
employees amounted only to the sum mentioned. The pay 
of $23.08 was in addition to what they received as railroad 
emrloyees. 

The table shows that road freight engineers earned on 
an average $207.50 per conth; road freight firemen and 
helpers, $140.08; road freight conductors, $188.75; road 
passenger engineers and motormen, $211.42; road passen- 
ger firemen and helpers, $144.83; road passenger con- 
ductors, $190.50; road passenger baggagemen, $131.33; 
road passenger brakemen and flagmen, $125.83; other road 
train employees, $90; crossing flagmen and gatemen, 
$74 33; policemen and watchmen, $94.42; other transporta- 
tion employees, $94:08, and employees not separately clas- 
sified in the list, $72.57. 

The table makes a comparison of the average monthly 
earnings in 1916, 1917, and 1918, on all classes of em- 
ployees from general officers receiving below $3,000 a 
year, and excluding division officers receiving $3,000 a 
year or more. It is as follows: 


1917 1918 
$165.25 
184.92 
120.67 
57.33 
63.67 
122.50 
139.58 
104.75 
221.83 


Occupation 
General officers below $3,000 
Division officers below $3,000 
Clerks, $900 and up 
Clerks below $900 
Messengers and attendants 
Assistant engineers and draftsmen.... 
M. of W. and S. foremen 
Section foremen 
General foremen, M. E. Dept 
Gang and other foremen, M. 
Machinists 
Boilermakers 
Blacksmiths 
Masons and bricklayers 
Structural iron workers 


1916 
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124.50 
130.67 
144.25 
152.00 
183.25 
3.43.17 


Carpenters 

Painters and upholsterers 

Electricians 

Airbrakemen 

Car inspectors 

Car repairers 

Other skilled laborers 

Mechanics’ helpers and apprentices... 

Section men 

Other unskilled laborers 

Foremen gangs, work trains 

Other men in gangs, work trains 

Traveling agents and solicitors 

Employees in outside agencies 

Other traffic employees 

Train dispatchers and directors... 

Telegraphs, telephones, operators 

Telegraphers and telephone operators 
interlockers 

Levermen (non-telegraphers) 

Telegraph clerks 

Agent telegraphers 

Station agents 

Station masters and assistants... 

Station service employees 

Yardmasters 

Yardmaster’s Asst. (not yard clerks). 

Yard engineers and motormen 

Yard firemen and helpers 

Yard conductors (or foremen) 159.00 

Yard brakemen (switch. or helpers).. i ‘ 139.25 

Yard switch tenders 62.98 . 95.83 

Other yard employees & x 82.17 

Hostlers { 153.00 

Enginehouse men 104.83 

Road frt. engineers and motormen.... 207.50 
Road frt. firemen and helpers 140.08 

Road frt. conductors 188.75 

Road frt. brakemen and flagmen 136.92 

Road pass. engineers and motormen. 211.42 

Road pass. firemen and helpers 112.83 144.83 

Road pass. conductors 163.75 190.50 

Road pass. baggagemen , 99.01 131.33 

Road pass. brakemen and flagmen... 5. 91.10 125.83 

Other road train employees 5.75 68.11 90.00 

Crossing flagmen and gatemen b 44.65 74.33 

Drawbridge operators 58. 63.50 92.92 

Floating equipment employees o 79.94 107.50 

Express service employees 85 7.15 23.08 

Policemen and watchmen . 74.84 94.42 

Other transportation employees....... 56.35 70.31 94.08 

All other employees 3 55.48 72.67 


RAILROAD OPERATION FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Operating Statistics Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has published figures covering the financial 
results of operation for the month of June for all Class I 
roads in federal operation. These large roads comprise 
231,720 miles of road, or 97 per cent of the total of 240,177 
miles of road federally operated. 


199.33 
102.03 


109.42 
101.17 
103.25 
110.17 
111.00 
133.42 

82.42 
204.50 
192.25 
170.67 
113.92 





175.64 
106.11 
154.56 
100.17 
185.93 


CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 
Condensed Income Statement. 
Increase 
Month of June or Decrease 

Per 

1919 1918 Amount Cent 

420,831,787 389,215,131 31,616,656 8.1 

350,724,490 429,831,437 d79,106,947 d18.4 
70,107,297 D40,616,306 110,723,603 
17,857,761 21,425,396 d 3,567,635 
52,249,536 D62,041,702 emer x 
d 27. 


Operating revenues 

Operating expenses 

Net operating revenue.. 

Taxes, rents, etc 

Net operating income.. 

Operating ratio 83.3 110.4 

Note—d and boldface indicates decrease. 

D and boldface indicates deficit. 


“One-twelfth of the annual rental due the companies 
covered by the report amounts to $74,351,326, so that the 


net loss to the government was $22,101,790 for these prop-~ 


erties. 

“Comparison with last. year is difficult, for during the 
middie and latter part of June, 1918, passenger and freight 
rates, respectively, were increased and, at the same time, 
wage increases, retroactive to January 1, were charged 
to operating expenses. Operating expenses in June, 1919, 
included $15,900,000 of retroactive wage payments ap- 
plicable to previous months, and those of last year in- 
cluded $116,700,000 of such retroactive wage payments. 

“Complete figures for freight train operation, including 
mixed trains, show: 


CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 


Freight Traffic Movement. 

Increase 
or Decrease 
Per 
Cent 


d15.2 
159,262 d12.1 


Month of June 
1919 1918 Amount 
37,667,517 d 5,714,151 


1,319,157 d 


Revenue and non-revenue 
ton-miles (thousands) .31,953,366 

Loaded freight car-miles 
(thousands) ,.,.+-.+.++ 1,159,895 
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Total freight car miles 
(thousands) 1,974,082 d 265,378 
Freight train miles 
(thousands) 53,954 d 9,270 
Trainload (tons) 698 17 
Carload (tons) ‘ 28.6 d 7 
Per cent loaded to total 
car miles é 66.8 » OI 
Note—d and boldface indicates decrease. 


“The results for the six months ended June 30 were as 
follows: 
CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 
Condensed Income Statement. 


6 Months Ended June 30 
Per 


1919 1918 Amount Cent 
Operating revenues. .2,324,499,304 2,055,966,861 268,532,443 13.1 
Operating expenses. .2,056,720,484 1,790,249,693 266,470,791 14.9 


Net operating rev- 
enues 267,778,820 265,717,168 2,061,652 
Taxes, rents, etc.... 110,951,404 114,397,338 d 3,445,934 
Net operating income 156,827,416 er ae ake 5,507,586 
,107,95 


6/12 of annual rental 446,107,954 
294,788,124 d a 


Increase 
or Decrease 


Operating loss 289,280,538 
Operating ratio 88.5 87.1 
Note—d and boldface indicates decrease. 


“It must be remembered that the comparison between 
the six. months period is substantially affected by the 
fect that the rate increases approximately 25 per cent 
which were in effect this year, became effective for pas- 
senger and freight traffic respectively the middle and 
latter part of June, 1918. 


CLASS I RAILROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 
Freight Traffic Movement. 


6 Months Ended June 30 


1919 1918 
Revenue and non-revenue 


Increase 
or Decrease 
Per 
Amount Cent 


ton miles (thousands).178,083,192 208,227,588 430,144,396 414.5 
Loaded car miles (thou- 
sands) 6,405,928 7,308,269 d 902,341 12.3 
Total car miles (thou- 
sands) 9,488,487 10,618,874 d 1,130,387 10.6 
Freight train miles 
(thousands) 319,488 
Trainload (tons) 9 652 
Carload (tons) 28.5 
Per cent loaded to total 
car miles 5 68.8 


“Figures published by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for Class I roads and 
large terminal companies operating 233,568 miles of road, 
of which a small proportion is not in federal operation, 
were as follows: 


CLASS I RAILROADS AND LARGE TERMINAL COMPANIES. 
Condensed Income Statement. 


Increase 
or Decrease 
Per 


Month of June 


1919 1918 Amount Cent 
Operating revenues....426,227,748 395,200,856 31,026,892 7.85 
Operating expenses....356,404,281 435,385,174 d78,980,893 418.14 
Net operating revenue. 69,823,467 D40,184,318 110,007,785 
Taxes, rents, 17,552,765 21,089,707 3,536,942 
Net operating income.. 52,270,702 D61,274,025 113,544,727 
Operating ratio 83.62 110.17 d 26.55 


“The result for the six months ending June 30, 1919, 
was as follows: 
Increase 


6 Months Ended June 30 or Decrease 
Per 


1919 1918 Amount Cent 
Operating revenues. .2,356,685,330 2,088,265,041 268,420,289 12.85 
Operating expenses. .2,090,546,274 1,821,691,630 268,854,644 14.76 


Net operating rev- 
266,573,411 d 434,355 


enue 266,139,056 
Taxes, rents, etc 108,690,387 113,105,507 d 4,415,120 
153,467,904 3,980,765 


Net operating income 157,448,669 
Operating ratio 88.71 87.23 1.48 


INTERVENING COMPLAINT 


The Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 10721, El Paso Sash & Door Company VS. 
A. T. & S. F. It has filed what it calls an intervening 
complaint setting forth their shipments made by it on the 
rates on building and roofing paper to Douglas, Phoenix, 
Deming and El Paso are unjust and unreasonable and put 
it at a disadvantage with competitors at Denver, Albu- 
querque and Tucumcari. The proceeding is unusual be 
cause, as a rule, interveners adopt the complaints of the 
chief complainant or oppose them, without making com- 
plaints setting forth their own particular grievances, 
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RETURN OF THE ROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Emerging from beneath the avalanche of words caused 
py the forward thrust of the wage and rate questions 
resulting from President Wilson’s appeal to congress for 
help in those matters, and the intensive propaganda in 
pehalf of the Plumb plan, traffic men in the Railroad 
Administration and those employed by shippers, have 
peen asking each other whether, after all, it is probable 
president Wilson will return the railroads to their owners at 
the end of the year. That is not to question his desire and 
intention to return them, but only to query whether, in 
all the circumstances and conditions, he then will believe 


himself warranted in giving them back to their owners. 


Eight months ago Senator Cummins and others pro- 
fessed to fear he would throw them back into the hands 
of their owners before congress could have the oppor- 
tunity to make legislative preparation for the return. 
Bills were introduced, the purpose of which was to de- 
prive him of discretion in the matter of return, so as 
to prevent what they thought would be a calamity. 

At that time the officers of the corporations were prac- 
tically a unit for return at the end of the year. They 
went on record, many of them, in favor of such a course. 
They went so far as to suggest that, as preparation for 
that event, Director-General Hines should place the opera- 
tion of the roads in the hands of the officers of the cor- 
porations, so they could prepare themselves for a resump- 
tion of railroad business on the ante bellum basis, on 
Jan. 1, next. Railroad executives invited Mr. Hines to 
address them at the Washington hotel. He did 30 but did 
not rise to the bait offered him by one of the Pennsylvania 
officers, who suggested that perhaps he might have some- 
thing to say on operation by corporate officers, as agents 
of the director-general. 

This inclination to raise the question whether the presi- 
dent will feel warranted in returning the roads, is based 
on the assumption that Director-General Hines will author- 
ize a wage increase so large that no matter what increase 
in rates he may direct, the revenue will not be sufficient 
to pay the cost of operation, or if big enough to do that, 
not sufficient to assure return on the investment, were 
the companies placed in control of their property; and 
that the owners of the railroads will protest against a 
return under such conditions. 

No one familiar with the trend of thought concerning 
legislation has any thought that any one will discover a 
magic plan, between now and the end of this session of 
congress, which will enable the president to return the 
railroads to the corporations. Surface indications are that 
the Esch-Pomerene bill is the only one that is supported 
by any considerable block in congress. That does not 
mean it has such support that its passage is assured, 
except possibly as a last resort, when efforts to produce 
something better, have failed. The prominent curiosity now 
is to have a look at the bill which the sub-committee of the 
senate committee on interstate commerce is framing. The 
sub-committee contains’ a majority for a strict long and 
short rule in the fourth section. Beyond that, however, 
and the fact that there is no thick-and-thin government 
Ownership man on it, nothing is known as to what pos- 
sibilities are suggested by its membership, over and be- 
yond acceptance of the basic idea in the Esch-Pomerene 
bill. There is little dispute about the details of that 
measure. The criticisms thus far offered are in the nature 
of suggestions that it might be extended, without in any 
way destroying its fundamental idea, namely, private own- 
ership and private control, under strict and helpful public 
regulation. 

But the Esch-Pomerene bill, if enacted, would not take 
care of a situation such as pessimists think is likely to 
prevail as soon as Mr. Hines disposes of the wage ques- 
tion, namely, an absolutely essential service, hitherto a 
Source of profit, unable to support itself. It would not 
assure the carriers a revenue great enough to enable them 
to pay the wages it is believed Mr. Hines will have to 
award, buy materials for their maintenance and pay a 
return on the investment. 

The shippers who have been urging the passage of the 
Cummins bill restoring the suspensory power of the Com- 
Mission, all along, have had in the backs of their heads, 
the possibility of the railroads not being restored as soon 
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as the president said he would give them back. That 
is one reason for their insistence upon it. 

But there is an angle to the matter that is not promi- 
nent now. That is the attitude of congress toward further 
appropriations for the support of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Because business is good now, Director-General 
Hines is not worried about cash. But he has not money 
enough to do anything other than keep the trains running. 
He is buying only infinestimal quantities of rails and 
nothing in the way of equipment. Maintenance work is 
at a low point. Nothing involving an expenditure of more 
than $1,000 can be made without the consent of the cen- 
tral organization in Washington. 

But the railroads are running behind and the time will 
come, in a few months, it is believed, when Mr. Hines 
must ask for another addition to the depleted revolving 
fund, the total of which, to date, has been $1,250,000,000. 
Congress, soon after it convened in the special session 
now going on, refused to give him more than the $750,- 
000,000 for which he asked in January. It acted on the 
theory that inasmuch as he then estimated that he would 
be able to get along with $750,000,000 until congress met 
again in regular session in December, he should be able to 
get along as well, when, after he asked for the $750,000,- 
000 it became obvious that President Wilson would have 
to ask a politically hostile congress to meet in extraordi- 
nary session long before December. 

Should congress decline to make further appropriations, 
such as would be required to meet a big wage increase 
retroactive to Aug. 1, a situation would be produced that 
would be unprecedented. Mr. Hines would be asked, in 
effect, to give a service, the cost of which would be greater 
than the revenue possible from any rates now considered 
probable, or on rates not great enough to take care of 
the accumulated deficit and the new scale of operating 
costs. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, said August 14 that the sub- 
committee’s bill on the railroad problem probably would 
be ready by the middle of this week. He said the bill 
probably would be introduced in the Senate before it was 
submitted to the entire committee. 


It is generally believed that the railroad legislation 
which will be finally enacted by Congress at this session 
will consist largely of a compromise between the House 
and the Senate on the Esch-Pomerene bill and the bill 
which will be backed by the sub-committee of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee. 


Many of the provisions of the Esch-Pomerene bill, it is 
understood, will be incorporated in the Senate bill. The 
Senate bill, however, will go farther than the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill in the matter of provisions for the carriers 
to bridge over financially the period immediately follow- 
ing the termination of federal control. 


The House committee hearings on railroad legislation 
may continue for several weeks. The committee, under 
the direction of Chairman Esch, is giving all its available 
time to hearing witnesses, and both morning and after- 
noon sessions are being held whenever possible. 


REPORT ON TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A report on traffic conditions for the week ending August 
18 says the strike reduced both passenger and freight 
business. The effect was chiefly noticeable in the New 
England, Pocahontas, Southern, Northwestern and Central 
Western regions. The resumption of work, however, 
caused immediate improvement and business is moving 
more freely now than before the strike. 

The movement of traffic, both passenger and freight, 
was somewhat retarded the week ended Aug. 11, owing to 
the strike of railway shopmen, according to a report made 
to Director General Hines. The Allegheny, Pocahontas and 
Northwestern Regions showed a reduced movement in 
freight traffic due to the strike of railway employees. In 
the Northwestern Region while the rospects were that 
the loadings would show a substantial increase over the 
same week last year, the strike interfered with operations, 
with the result that the total loading showed a decrease 
of 2,232 cars under the same week last year. 

While the western portion of the Allegheny region was 
affected by the strike, statistics show that grain loadings 
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into vessels increased 616,000 bushels for the week ended 
Aug. 11, 1919, over the week previous. Revenue freight 
handled in this district shows an increase of 16,679 cars 
over the previous week. 

In the Pocahontas region as compared with the same 
period last year, tidewater coal dumped during the week 
ended Aug. 11,.1919, decreased 9 per cent, domestic coal 
loaded decreased 14 per cent, and other freight loaded de- 
creased 8 per cent. 

In the Southern region while the movement of peaches 
from middle Georgia was one of the largest in the history 
of the industry during the week mentioned, the supply of 
equipment was ample, although some difficulty was expe- 
rienced in obtaining sufficient ice for refrigerator cars. 

The summary follows: 

“Eastern Region—The labor situation appears to have 
had an unsettling effect with shippers, although it has not 
reduced the amount of traffic, but has caused them to 
hurry shipments forward. The principal labor troubles 
in the eastern region have been with the New Haven road, 
which was obliged to place extensive embargoes on freight 
traffic as well as annul a large number of local and some 
principal through trains. 

“The iron and steel situation on the whole appears tu 
be better, several plants reporting operations at 100 per 
cent capacity, although others are running as low as 50 
per cent capacity. 

“Movement of coal and coke shows increases over the 
previous week, but is not up to last year. 

“Iron ore handled at Ashtabula Harbor for the first time 
this year shows an increase over the same period of 1918. 

“Not as many new plants or additions to plants are now 
being reported, but one large concern at Chicago is arrang- 
ing to erect a million dollar factory building; another large 
plant is projected at North Hammond, Ind., and one of tne 
steel companies figures on spending eight miliion dollars 
for additions and improvement to the sheet and tin plate 
plant at Niles, Ohio. One of the automobile companies 


will also erect a $600,000 addition to its plant at Detroit. 


“(Crops are reported good in the eastern region, but quan- 
tities will not be up to original expectations. 

“Passenger travel and revenue is still holding up in 
good shape as compared with previous weeks and increas- 
ing over last year. 

“Allegheny Region—Operations affected by labor strikes, 
these conditions obtaining principally in the western por- 
tion of the region. With the exception of Potomac Yard, 
Washington and Baltimore, the eastern portion of the 
region is free of this disturbance. Movement of traffic to 
and from the region generally affected. In this emer: 
gency, the movement of perishable and foodstuffs has 
had primary consideration. 

“Coal car supply reflects a slight iimprovement over the 
previous week, and there is noted a little increase in coal 
loading. Coal on hand at lake ports increased over last 
week, due to decreased dumping, which amounts to 179,525 
tons. 

“Grain loaded this week decreased 270 cars when com- 
pared with corresponding period last year. Combined 
movement of grain to seaboard elevators increased, with 
elevator capacity utilized 79 per cent. Grain loaded into 
vessels increased 616,000 bushels over previous week. Ves: 
sel program for the coming week good. 

“Revenue freight handled reflects an increase of 16,679 
cars over previous week. 

“Blast furnaces on P. R. R., P. & R..and C. R. R. of N. J. 
have 97 stacks in blast and 94 out of blast, a gain of two 
stacks in blast as compared with last week. 

“Passenger traffic continues normal with seashore and 
other resort travel heavy, the week-end and Sunday travel 
to these resorts being especially heavy. 

“Pocahontas Region—Owing to strike of railroad em- 
ployees freight service on the C. & O. was materially re- 
stricted while some slight interference also occurred on 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad. Situation on the Vir- 
ginian Railroads was about normal. 

“As compared with same period last year, tidewater coal 
dumped decreased 9 per cent, domestic coal and coke 
loaded decreased 14 per cent, other freight loaded decreased 
8 per cent and loaded cars received from connections de- 
creased 24 per cent. 

“There seems to be continued improvement in the iron 
and steel situtaion, several additional furnaces having been 
put in blast. 
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“A large paper manufacturing plant is being constructed 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, and expects to commence operations 
in March, 1920. Building will cover 33,000 square feet 
floor space and constructed of brick and concrete. 

“Ground has been broken for the erection of a two-story 
concrete and glass bottling plant at Norfolk, Va., which 
will cost about $100,000. 

“Passenger travel continues good, being stimulated by 
movement of summer travel to the Virginia mountains, it 
being necessary to operate a large number of extra sleep. 
ers to accommodate overflow travel. 

“During the week 37 special trains and 36 extra cars 
were operated account military traffic. 

“Southern Region—General business conditions continue 
active. 

“The advance in the price of cotton has caused that 
commodity to move freely and reports indicate the erection 
of additional cotton warehouses at Macon, Augusta, Co- 
lumbia and Charleston. 

“The Birmingham district reports bright outlook for iron 
business and cast iron pipe companies are melting more 
iron that at any time during the past year. 

“There have been sufficient refrigerators on hand to 
protect business offering. 

“The number of cars loaded and loaded cars received 
from connections showed an increase of 1,219 over the 
previous week, being a decrease of 776 over the same pe- 
riod of 1918. 

“Excessive rains have prevailed in the region, particu- 
larly in Virginia, Georgia and the Carolinas, which have 
caused some washouts and consequent delays to trains, as 
well as damage to growing crops. The Carolina tobacco 
crop has suffered very much. 

“The movement of peaches from Middle Georgia is about 
completed and*was one of the largest in the history of the 
industry. Supply of equipment was ample but consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in obtaining sufficient ice 
for the refrigeration of cars. 

“The strike in the phosphate rock territory of Florida 
has not been settled but conditions have improved and 
mines operating with new labor. 

“Movement of phosphate rock from Tennessee territory 
continues very heavy. 

“Reports indicate that a number of industrial concerns 
are enlarging their plants and warehouses in anticipation 
of increasing business. 

“There seems to be no falling off in passenger traffic, 
which is very heavy throughout the region. 

“Northwestern Region—There has been no change in 
general business conditions and there is a good demand for 
all commodities. Production is uncertain, however, on ac- 
count of various strikes throughout the territory. The 
loading of lumber and forest products amounted to 19,649 
cars, an increase of approximately 1,700 -cars over same 
week of last year. 

“Trade is active, with lumber and shingle markets firm 
and business generally good. Notwithstanding building 
trade strikes at many points, the movement of building 
materials continues to improve and cement loading far ex- 
ceeds last year’s. 

“The situation regarding the Alaska salmon pack is dis- 
couraging, as reports indicate that the pack will be not 
more than 40 per cent to 50 per cent normal. 


“There has been a noticeable improvement in the pro- 
duction of coal and some of the Illinois mines are operat: 
ing at about 80 per cent capacity. Anthracite coal is mov- 
ing freely from the docks, resulting in heavy demand for 
box cars. 

“During the early part of the week prospects were that 
the loading would show a substantial increase over the 
same week of last year, but the strike of shopmen, car la- 
borers, etc., interfered with operations, with result that to- 
tal loading showed a decrease of 2,232 cars under last year. 

“Passenger traffic continues heavy with good increases 
in revenue. 

“The fine condition of roads for automobiles and the fact 
that farmers are busily engaged in harvesting has had little 
or no effect on passenger travel. Vacation travel has beet 
greatly stimulated by the hot weather and the maximum 
of the past few weeks is being maintained. 

“Central Western Region—Total revenue freight traffic 
handled amounted to 186,943 cars, which was a decrease of 
1 per cent under the corresponding week of last year. 

“Lumber showed an increase of 30 per cent and the 
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movement of general business was good, but live stock de- 
creased 15 per cent, coal 25 per cent and ore 35 per cent. 

“Rain has fallen quite generally in territory east of the 
Missouri River, materially improving the crop outlook, espe- 
cially as to corn. Recent rains in Southern California have 
also materially improved the bean crop. 

“Arrangements have been made to build a large iron 
and steel plant at Los Angeles, costing about five million 
ollars. 

' “It is estimated that the movement of table grapes from 
California this season will amount to 13,750 cars as against 
10,600 cars last year. Also that there will be a movement 
of 13,600 carloads of wine grapes as against 7,000 cars last 
year if they can be utilized. ; 

“Passenger travel in general is very heavy, necessitating 
additional cars on practically all main line trains. Tourist 
travel to Colorado is the largest ever known, all resorts be- 
ing filled. The Yellowstone Park travel was very heavy. 

‘During the week 38 special trains and a number of ex- 
tra cars were operated for movement of soldiers and 
sailors. 

“Southwestern Region—Revenue freight loading for the 
week was unusually heavy and showed a net increase of 
5,381 cars, aS compared with same week of last year. Re- 
ceipts from connections also showed an increase of 7,500 
carloads. 

“There is a general improvement in building activities, 
especially in the state of Arkansas, where there is more 
puilding being done than at any time during the past five 
ears. 

: “There is special activity in automobile business in west- 
ern towns where dealers state they are unable to secure 
automobiles in sufficient number to take care of their trade. 

“For the period ending August 4, 5,265 carloads of peaches 
and cantaloupes and 2,271 carloads of -watermelons were 
loaded in Southwestern region. 

“Rice crop in Louisiana shows an increased acreage and 
although planted late and under unfavorable conditions the 
indications are for a good yield. 

“It is estimated that the yield of sugar cane will not be 
more than 50 per cent normal. Weather conditions have 
been unfavorable and but little cultivation has been pos- 
sible. 

“Grain loading for the period July 1 to August 2 showed 
a total of 22,300 cars, being an increase of 5,532 cars over 
same period of last year. 

“Regular passenger traffic for the week is very heavy 
with good summer tourist movement to Texas Coast resorts 
and other summer tourist travel holding up well. 

“Twenty special troop trains were operating during the 
week for movement of soldiers. 

“Camp Pike near Little Rock, Ark., has been selected as 
the permanent station for the Third Division of the regu- 
lar army when it returns from overseas, which will in- 
crease the importance of this camp as a military post and 
undoubtedly result in increased traffic to and from that 
point. 

“Coastwise Steamship Lines—Coastwise service, which 
was interrupted so long by the striking seamen, has now 
almost been restored to normal and regularity of sailings is 
being maintained. So far the limited embargoes which 
the roalroads have found it necessary to place on account 
of labor troubles has interfered but very little with the 
steamer cargoes. 

“Passenger travel over all the coastwise steamer lines is 
good and showed an increase of 848 passengers over corre- 
sponding week of last year. 


“Fuel Situation—Car‘supply and transportation generally 
has reflected the railroad labor troubles of the past week. 

“Loading of lake coal at the mines has been curtailed. 
Strike of dock workers interfering with unloading of ships 
at head of the lakes. Lumping to date this month shows 
decrease of 5,500 cars under last year. 


“Dumping at North Atlantic ports has been compara- 
tively good, but Hampton Roads slow account strike of tug 
boat operatives. 


“Express Situation—On account of interruptions to train 
service caused by strike of shopmen, etc., it has been neces- 
Sary to place embargoes against shipments to New England 
a well as to points on the N. Y. N. H. & H. and C. & O. 
railroads. 

“On account of large quantities of heavy shipments of- 
fered at Chicago it was also necessary to place restrictions 
against shipments from that point. 
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“Shortage of express cars continues and it has been 
necessary to utilize 160 box cars in the eastern departments 
during the week for express shipments.” 


COAL CAR SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washingtow Bureau. 


Representative Garland, of Pennsylvania, brought to the 
attention of the House of Representatives, August 13, a let- 
ter from C. G. Wharton, president of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to shortage 
of coal cars. 

The letter follows: 

“It is very apparent that the business of the country 
will in the near future suffer very greatly from lack of 
fuel as a result of inability of shippers and consumers to 
obtain cars in sufficient number to lay in a reasonable re- 
serve of coal and coke at points of consumption. Conse- 
quently, to put it mildly, it seems unpardonable that, as 
is generally known, there should be standing at various 
points on the railroads some 50,000 or more new empty 
cars that are sorely needed at this very moment. 

“The reason these cars are not available for service, we 
are told, is because the government has not reached a 
satisfactory conclusion with the railroads and the car 
builders for financing their purchase. 


“There has been more or less talk in the papers about 
the government taking the necessary action to secure re- 
lease of those cars, but I understand little or no progress 
is being made. 


“It is quite evident that unless you and some others 
who clearly appreciate the seriousness of the situation 
and its importance to the country as a whole, get back 
of the movement and impress upon the government the 
necessity for action, these cars will remain where they 
are, and as a result a few months hence thousands of 
American workmen will be out of employment because 
the plants in which they are engaged are unable to oper- 
ate through lack of fuel. Not only this, but there will 
be a great deal of suffering among the people because of 
shortage of coal with which to keep their homes heated 
when the cold weather sets in.” 


Representative Garland said he had received many such 
letters recently. He said that in many places mines were 
shut down because of a lack of cars and that unless some- 
thing was done “it will be but a few months when we 
are up against a situation like we were year before last.” 

Representative Blanton asked whether the situation re- 
ferred to was not an illustration of the necessity for Con 
gress to take some action that would prevent interference 
with interstate traffic “when it means women and children 
freezing to death in the winter, when it means the closing 
up of factories, when cars to be loaded with coal are 
stopped by reason of interference with interstate traffic?” 

Representative Garland replied that something should 
be done which was more efficient than the operation of 
the railroads at this time under the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 


COAL PRICE INVESTIGATION 


The Senate, August 15, agreed to a resolution sub- 
mitted by Senator Frelinghuysen, providing for an in- 
vestigation as to the price of coal. The investigation will 
be made by the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
and will involve, among other costs, freight rates on coal. 


COAL CAR SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In response to the request of the Senate for information 
as to the coal car situation, Director-General Hines sent the 
following letter to the President of the Senate: 

“Pursuant to Resolutions of the Senate (S. Res. 152) 
adopted August 4, 1919, I give you below answers to the 
questions propounded in the resolution: 

“First—Question: Give the total number of coal cars 
now in use in the transportation of coal, and the number of 
empty coal cars belonging to the several railroad companies 
under the control of the Director-General of Railroads 
which are suitable and available for the transportation of 
coal. 


“Answer: Exhibit ‘A’ hereto attached gives the details 
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in response to this question. Broadly, the situation is as 
follows: 

“The number of open-top cars in the United States is 
approximately 1,067,000, of which over 99 per cent are 
owned by Federal-operated railroads and all of which are, 
generally speaking, subject to interchangeable use on Fed- 
eral-operated railroads and non-Federal-operated railroads. 
An open-top car has sides but no top. Among open-top 
cars will be low-side gondolas, high-side gondolas, solid- 
bottom gondolas, drop-bottom gondolas, side-dump gondolas, 
hopper-bottom gondolas and mill gondolas, and also coke 
cars. Open-top cars are commonly known as coal cars, 
though some open-top cars are not suitable for coal loading. 

“At the present time something less than 10 per cent of 
these cars are awaiting repairs, either light or heavy. A 
large number of the cars so awaiting repairs are so held 
for very light repairs which can be speedily applied. Dur- 
ing Federal control the methods of classification to deter- 
mine what cars need repairs have been made much more 
strict, with the result that large numbers of cars are 
now shown as needing repairs which in former years have 
not been, so shown. The Railroad Administration program 
of car repairs will, it is expected, gradually reduce the pro- 
portion of cars awaiting repairs despite the stricter classi- 
fication. 

“The total result is that there are now approximately 
900,000 open-top cars in the United States ready for use 
without any repairs, and about 775,000 of these open-top 
cars are suitable for coal loading. This type of equip- 
ment is, however, regularly used for a very heavy ton- 
nage of other bulk commodities which cannot be handled 
except in open-top cars. Adequate transportation for many 
of these commodities, particularly those used in highway 
construction and repairs, general building and railroad 
ballast and improvement work, now requires a large num- 
ber of these cars. Those actually in current use for the 
transportation of coal: number approximately 600,000. It 
must also be remembered that box cars have always been 
used to an important extent in some parts of the country 
for transporting coal. 

“Second—Question: State whether the coal cars belong- 
ing to the railroads and under said control are now suffi- 
cient or have been during the past six months to meet the 
demand therefor. 

“Answer: During the first five months of the present 
year open-top cars were regularly available greatly in 
excess of shippers’ orders for the same. The maximum 
was reached in February and March, when the surplus of 
open-top cars daily available amounted to the extraordinary 
totals of 187,339 and 192,933 respectively. 

“There has at no time been any shortage of cars for 
anthracite coal loading. 

“As to bituminous coal there occurred in June a slight 
shortage in southern West Virginia, eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania, due to an accumulation of cars in 
lake coal trade, and increased detention of such cars under 
load at Lake Erie ports awaiting vessels, and also to a 
strike of railroad shopmen on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 

“Since about July 15, 1919, coincident with a marked 
upward trend in production, there have been some short- 
ages of cars for loading with bituminous coal in some pro- 
ducing districts, mainly in eastern Kentucky, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvana, and usually in 
districts producing the higher grades of coal. A strike of 
marine workers on coastwise ships, floods and other operat- 
ing difficulties have contributed to these shortages. Con- 
temporaneously, however, there still exist slight surpluses 
of open-top cars in some sections, principally in the West. 

“Exhibit ‘B,’ which is attached hereto, shows compara- 
tively for 1919, as far as available, the weekly reports 
by the Geological Survey of percentage of full-time opera- 
tion lost by bituminous coal mines in the United States, 
and the cause of such loss, and indicates that up to July 
12 the loss on account of ‘car shortages’ was a very minor 
one, and relatively much less than that from ‘mine causes’ 
and ‘no market.’ The Survey’s detailed reports show this 
information weekly by producing districts, and indicate 
the district situation to be as above stated. 

“Third—Question: State the number of coal cars which 
have been constructed or purchased for the account of the 
Director-General of Railroads which are under his control 
and which have not been sold or transferred to the several 
railroad companies, and if they have not been sold or trans- 
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ferred to the several railroad companies, give the reason 
therefor. 

“Answer: The purchase of 45,000 cars available for coal 
loading was arranged for by the Director-General for de- 
livery to railroads under Federal control. All these cars 
have been or will be put in service as rapidly as prac. 
ticable, whether transferred to the several railroad com- 
panies or not. Thirty-seven thousand have already been 
built, of which 17,000 have been put in service. The re. 
maining 20,000 already built are now being numbered and 
lettered and are being placed in service as fast as this work 
is being completed. The 8,000 not yet built will be pui in 
service as rapidly as they are constructed. 

“Of the 45,000 cars available for coal loading thus pur- 
chased, 4,750 have not yet been assigned definitely to any 
one or more railroad companies; 32,800 cars have been as. 
signed to various railroad companies and definitely ac- 
cepted by them; the remaining 7,450 cars have been allo- 
cated to certain of the railroad companies, but up to this 
time these cars have not been definitely accepted due to 
unwillingness of said companies to accept the cars. Man- 
datory orders to require the cars to be accepted have not 
been issued pending full opportunity for discussion with 
the companies, but the fact that in these instances the cars 
have not been accepted by the companies is not delaying 
the cars being put in service as rapidly as constructed. 

“Fourth—Question: State fully the methods adopted by 
the Director-General for the purpose of supplying the pro- 
ducers of coal with the necessary cars for transportaiion 
of coal to the consumers. 

“Answer: Cars when available in full of all requirements 
are placed for loading in accordance with shippers’ orders, 
Whenever requirements exceed the cars available, each rail- 
road endeavors to allocate cars to the service of the sey- . 
eral commodities requiring open-top cars, so that the same 
relative service is accorded to each without undue dis- 
crimination. Commodities which can obtain adequate trans- 
portation in the rougher class of closed cars, although 
more conveniently handled in open-top cars, are required 
to use rough box or stock cars when available in order 
that open-top cars may be released for coal loading. 


“The cars available daily for bituminous coal loading 
are prorated among the mines on the basis of the rated 
capacity of the mines, or their orders, if less than that 
rating. The rated capacity is ascertained by a formula 
which has been adopted and promulgated for the use of 
all railroads by the Railroad Administration with the con- 
currence of the National Coal Association, and is in effect 
uniformly throughout the United States. 

“In what is known as Eastern Railroads Car Pool Terri- 
tory, there is a pool in which is included the ownership of 
open-top cars other than coke cars of the railroads in the 
Eastern and Allegheny regions, and C. & C. and N. & W. 
railroads. The territory covered may be roughly described 
as east of Chicago and St. Louis and north of a line fol- 
lowing the Ohio River to Cincinnati and thence to Norfolk 
via the Norfolk & Western Railroad. Such cars are dis 
tributed between the railroads members of the pool through 
the medium of a pool manager located in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elsewhere in the country coal cars are handled on rules 
which require that a car located off the owning line must 
be returned to the owning line loaded or empty. Inter- 
regional distribution and distribution between the territory 
of the Eastern Railroads Car Pool and the other four re- 
gions is handled by the Central Administration in Wash- 
ington. The aim throughout is to obtain the maximum 
service from the cars available. 

“Fifth—Question: State what, if any, further action by 
Congress is required in order to meet the demands for the 
transportation of coal. 

“Answer: It is not believed that further action by Con- 
gress will aid in meeting the demands for the transporta- 
tion of the coal which will be needed during the remainder 
of this calendar year. The matter is largely dependent 
upon practical conditions which will not be affected by legis 
lation. A statement is appended, showing some of the im- 
portant conditions in this respect and indicatng that if the 
demand to be supplied is as large as has been predicted 
by the National Coal Association there promises to be not 
only substantial difficulties in the transportation of coal 
but also in the production by the mines of the coal which 
can be transported. The transportation difficulties will not 
be principally or primarily a shortage of cars, but the fact 
that the entire railroad plant—locomotives, cars, main 
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tracks, terminal tracks, etc., will be so occupied in handling 
a very large business of all sorts that an abnormal amount 
of any particular business such as coal will inevitably 
jead to congestion and delay. Nevertheless the unified con- 
trol of the railroad will admit of specializing on the trans- 
portation of coal to whatever extent is absolutely necessary 
to prevent actual hardship. 

“The great danger that confronts the public in this mat- 
ter is that any shortage either in production by the mines 
or in transportation may be exaggerated so as to serve as 
a pretext for heavy increases in the coal prices which, in 
my opinion, are already high, generally speaking. It is 
worthy of serious consideration whether congressional ac- 
tion can be taken to protect the public under these cir- 
cumstances from excessive coal prices. In this connection 
it is important to remember that shortages in the produc- 
tion of coal by the mines and also in the transportation of 
coal by the railroads have not been exceptional in the 
fall and winter months, and any effort to stress unduly 
these conditions this year will probably be for the purpose 
of creating a pretext for increasing the prices of coal to 
the consuming public and the public should be given the 
benefit of reliable information on the subject. 

“I believe it will be of specific advantage to the public 
if Congress would provide for an official inquiry by the 
proper branch of the government (presumably the Geolog- 
ical Survey in the Interior Department) to ascertain the 
probable demand for coal for the rest of the year, so as 
to determine the extent to which the predictions of an ab- 
normal demand for coal are justified. 


“It is important to emphasize that the relatively low 
production and purchase of coal up to the present date 
in this year have been due only to a very small extent to 
shortage of transportation and have been due to a very 
large extent to ‘no market’ or absence of demand for the 
coal, and in some parts of the country the lack of demand 
for coal still prevails. The weekly statements of the Geo- 
logical Survey, which are listed in the attached Exhibit 
‘B, shows the beginning with January, 1919, and extending 
to June 14, 1919, the weekly loss of bituminous coal produc- 
tion on account of no market, ranged from 32.6 to 46.5 
per cent of working time, whereas, during the same period, 
the loss of time on account of car shortage ranged from 
only .6 of 1 per cent to a maximum of 4.8 per cent. In 
the event any congressional inquiry should be undertaken, 
it would be expedient to ascertain the extent to which the 
absence of demand has been due to the maintenance of high 
prices which discouraged the demand. 


“Some of the practical: considerations which will affect 
the production and transportation of coal during the re- 
mainder of this calendar year are the following: 


“The ability of the railroads to transport all the bitumin- 
ous ccal required for the rest of this year will, of course, 
be largely dependent upon the amount required. On that 
point no accurate information seems to be available. The 
National Coal Association, however, has advertised that 
500,000,000 tons of bituminous coal must be produced in 
the calendar year 1919 to meet the requirements of the 
country. This estimate of 500,000,000 tons is just about 
the production of 1916, a year of great industrial activity, 
with normal winter weather and normal storage of coal to 
begin with, whereas in 1919 the year began with storage 
piles greatly exceeding normal, winter weather was the 
mildest in history and industrial activity, due to the read- 
justment of business following the war, has been at a 
very low ebb for months. Another element to be kept in 
Mind in estimating the prospective tonnage for which 
transportation must be furnished is the export movement, 
of which much has been said to indicate that the tonnage 
will be large, but with respect to whjch there is little 
accurate information readily available. 


“It may be noted that during the first six months of 
1919 the coal consumption by railroads was about 26,000,- 
000 tons less than in the corresponding period of 1918, 
during which latter year the fuel coal consumption by 
railroads aggregated 154,000,000 tons for the twelve months. 

“If 500,000,000 tons shall be needed in the present year, 
the prospects are that its transportation will be accom- 
panied by difficulties and, especially in view of the heavy 
business to be expected this fall, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to transport the amount required. These diffi- 
culties will not be due primarily or principally to the car 
shortage, but rather to the fact that an abnormal demand 
for coal will be concentrated into an unusually short period, 
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when the necessary use of the railroads for other purposes 
will make it difficult to handle the coal. 

“There is shown below a comparison of weekly produc- 
tion averages of bituminous coal for selected periods in 
1917, 1918 and 1919: 


Per wrenis Ger. Ci, ee BT a 5 oo: 65056 6.65600 00 %0-6 00s 10,611,230 tons 
Per week, July 28 to December 31, 1917 10,588,410 tons 
Per week for the year 1918 11,216,000 tons 
l’er week, July 28 to December 28, 1918 11,330,000 tons 
Per week, July 28 to November 16, 1918 11,900,000 tons 
Per week, January 1 to July 26, 1919 8,349,000 tons 


“If it be assumed that 500,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal must be produced during the present year, and we 
deduct the 250,000,000 tons already produced (according 
to reports of the Geological Survey) to July 26, it will be 
necessary during the remainder of the year to produce 
11,340,000 tons weekly. When we consider what has been 
done in former years, and especially the maximum which 
was produced last year under the war influences, which 
enlarged production as well as increased transportation, it 
is apparent that service difficulties will be encountered both 
in the production and in the transportation of the amount 
of coal necessary in order to produce 500,000,000 tons for 
the entire calendar year 1919. 

“It is highly important to remember that shortage in 
coal will largely be due to conditions of production having 
no reference to transportation. For example, in the case of 
anthracite coal, the predominant cause of failure to pro- 
duce up to the capacity of the mines is shortage of labor 
because there has been no shortage of transportation. The 
same condition is true with respect to bituminous mines in 
certain fields producing the higher grades of such coal, al- 
though at present shortage of transportation has become 
a factor in those fields. During the year 1918 extraordi- 
nary efforts were made by the government to obtain maxi- 
mum production and to keep sufficient miners at work and 
to keep them working under sufficiently high pressure as 
a measure of patriotism to accomplish this result. The 
changed conditions in these respects this year may easily 
limit production in ways having no connection with trans- 
portation. These are matters, however, outside the field of 
the Railroad Administration and are merely suggested with- 
out effort to discuss them exhaustively. 

“It will be appropriate, however, for me to point out vari- 
ous conditions which last year favored the maximum trans- 
portation, During 1918 every transportation preference 
possible was accorded to coal traffic in order to obtain the 
maximum output. This was done as a matter of war neces- 
sity and under the authority of war legislation. 

“Tllustrative of what was done to transport the maxi- 
mum of coal, I may cite the following: 

“1. The movement of both bituminous and anthracite 
coal was zoned by the Fuel and Railroad administrations, 
and waste of transportation by reason of cross-hauling and 
undue long-hauling was avoided. 

“2. On many railroads, coal cars, both loaded and 
empty, were given preferred service after live stock and 
perishables. 

“3. Bituminous coal moving to Lake Erie ports for 
trans-shipment was pooled, the result being a much smaller 
number of cars in that service, and a much lesser aver- 
age detention per car at Lake Erie ports than has been the 
case this year. In the aggregate, the discontinuance of 
pooling in 1919 has required probably not less than 5,000 
coal cars to be constantly engaged in lake coal traffic this 
year in excess of what was so engaged last year. 


“4. Bituminous coal and, to a lesser extent, anthracite 
coal, moving to North Atlantic ports for trans-shipment, 
was pooled, with a saving similar to that effected by the 
pooling of lake coal. 

“5. Preference in car supply was accorded to coal mines 
by excluding from the use of coal cars, non-war traffic 
less essential than coal. This preference curtailed the 
transportation of road-building materials more perhaps 
than of any other commodity and in the aggregate resulted 
in several thousand additional cars being maintained in 
the coal service in 1918 than would ordinarily have been 
the case. 

“Another important point which should be borne in mind 
is that the recent increase in bituminous coal production 
has been most pronounced in the eastern states, where the 
higher grades of coal are mined. In a number of the 
Eastern Districts, production has already reached, or 
closely approximates, that of the same period a year ago. 
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If the production of the country as a whole is to be further 
increased, it must come largely from the central West 
and beyond. I would refer, in this connection, to the 
weekly reports of the Geological Survey on the production 
and shipment of coal, dated July 26 and August™S, 1919, 
particularly the former, which stated ‘an average of 10,- 
000,000 tons a week will not be exceeded until buying 
increases in the middle West.’ 

“Since the exceptional expedients mentioned had to be 
resorted to as war measures in order to move the average 
of 11,330,000 tons per week for the period of July 28 
to December 28, 1918 (and the greater average of 11,900,- 
000 tons per week in the most intense part of that period 
from July 28 to November 16, 1918), it is evident that 
without interfering with other business pressing for trans- 
portation, it is not likely to prove practicable under the 
modified conditions which’ have necessarily resulted from 
the termination of hostilities, to transport an average of 
11,340,000 tons per week during the rest of the present 
calendar year (which would be necessary to bring up the 
total production and transportation for the entire year to 
the suggested 500,000,000 tons). As already stated, how- 
ever, it is believed that the unified control will admit of 
such specialization on coal as may be necessary to prevent 
real hardship. é 

“TI do not anticipate any shortages in transportation 
which will be in any sense exceptional or abnormal or 
which will justify oppressive prices for coal. 


Exhibit A 
STATEMENT SHOWING CLASSIFICATION AND NUMBER 
OF RAILROAD OWNED OPEN TOP CARS IN THE 
UNITED STATES—JULY 1, 1919. 
Number owned Number 
by Federal owned hy non- 





Operated Federal Oper- 
Classification. Railroads. ated Railroads. Total. 
Flat bottom gondolas.... 237,176 14,250 251,426 
Drop bottom gondolas.... 275,782 14,921 290,703 
Side dump gondolas...... 58,984 9,278 68,262 
Hopper bottom gondolas. 389,693 16,720 406,413 
Steel coke Cars......-ce- 30,160 70 39,230 
OES eve eda creasnseue 991,795 55,239 1,047,034 


Note: In addition to these cars there are owned by shippers 
and in use on federal and non-federal railroads privately owned 
open top cars (customarily called “individual” cars) numbering 
about 20,000. Non-federal operated cars include 17,237 of Can- 
adian ownership regularly available in large number for loading 
at coal mines. in the United States. e 


STATEMENT SHOWING APPROXIMATE CLASSIFICATION 
AS TO USE OF OPEN TOP CARS OWNED BY IFED- 
ERAL OPERATED RAILROADS JULY 1, 1919. 

Number in 
Classification as to Use. - Service. 
Designed and used for coke, being cars of large cubical 


COMME avs 0 ncn nncencncien sitinnteayenedereceeseeseedere 31,000 
Designed and used for steel mill products, being cars of 

small cubical capacity ......ccccccccccccccccccsccecoes 100,000 
Suitable, and used for coal, ore, stone, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, blast furnace waste, brick, lumber, 
sugar cane and sugar beets, and generally commodi- 

ties not affected by weather........ceeceesececeevecees 860,000 

Exhibit B 
—— Lost on account of —— 


< um Tc 

¢ s 88 @e@ & 8 5 

= 2 S =F ¢ £9 Ap s06=C«S 

so Og < ci) 2 oo” of ae oO 
oy es ° = $8 Sb £2 o88 = 
25 ae A, ea On dn Se Zoe < 
ae re 100 «73.2 0«=— 2620S 2COSCOB8TSCOdBLTsOd2 
a a: 1000 7290s BCOBOB8LDCOBBCOCd2S“LSC«iz‘ 
ees 100 «©6680 32.0 26 2.9 25 231 0.9 

ce | ete 100 ©4613 37.7 2.0 26 23 30.9 0.9 
Feb. 1...... 100 564 43.6 1.6 24 21 £371 0.4 
jt eer 100 525 475 11 1.2 23 £413 1.46 

* papas 100 ° 513 48.7 13 O8 21 £324 «1:1 
Ta) 100 515 485 15 10 15 43.0 1.5 
Mar. 1...... 100 4652.9 «6 47102=Ci«d2Bsti‘i2C29 i220 
o* 100 «68300f«4720—‘(aUDSe:COSCOi2s4 C2 
 egee 100 524 476 14 421.0 218 £426 08 
Mowat 100 4488 512 21.1 0.9 25 45.9 0.8 
a i000 49-4—t(i‘“*wti(‘<i«éi Sti (i«iStCi2STiKH COS 
PO, aap 100 4473 52.7 06 71 #19 425 08 
= i000 49.3:—«‘<iDs—‘<CRSs( (iid Citia OC 
aaa: 1000S 49-70—<“ti‘“D ia HH OO 

0 Oe ces 100 06=50.6)Ss«49-4 COC KC«idCKCi(ti«CKBWCO 
ew B... sss 1000 -5b33)CO4GLT—‘<Ds OTC 
ie eee 100 4«656S)0ClCi44B“ti‘<‘i COCK 8 
eee: 100 45b1 0 438.90 1.62629 84 

> apaapats 100 «6572060 42 (iad OTC tCiHATOCO4 
"| hee 100 534 466 31 £89 22 318 06 
Sie S. icccs 100 «6059.0:—«4d2«Cs—“‘( 8k 2K C8 O82 
a 100 «b75ti«<‘iSs(i‘a RCO OG OCOD 
Rie 100 51 41.9 58 21 3.5 293 1:2 
| eee: 100 «66180 8820CO42 TCO 
pas appa 100 4586 41.4 3.0 7.0 36 262 1.6 
7 eae 100 67.6 32.4 2.8 3.1 3.8 21.1 1.6 

7 Dicxeae 100 64.0 36.0 7.4 2.3 4.1 21.6 0.6 
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COAL CAR SUPPLY 
The Trafic World Washington Bircau, 


Senator Pomerene, August 18, brought to the attention 
of the Senate a number of telegrams referring to the 
statement Director-General Hines sent to the Senate ip 
regard to the coal car situation. The telegrams follow: 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 16, 1919. 
Hon. Atlee Pomerene, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to Hines’ testimony stating no car shortage 
we lost 22 per cent time last half July and 27 per cent 
first half of August account car shortage. This is gen. 
eral at all mines on Pennsylvania lines. Understand 
Baltimore & Ohio worse. Is nearly time the Director-Gep. 
eral was called by somebody. 

C. E. Maurer, 
President the Glens Run Coal (Co. 


Cumberland, Md., Aug. 16, 1919. 
Hon. Atlee Pomerene, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

_Please ask Walker D. Hines if he is not ashamed of 
himself when he faces any member of the United States 
Senate and says there has not been and is not now serious 
car shortage in the bituminous coal fields. His statement 
to you is a gross misrepresentation of facts or proves 
absolute ignorance of the true situation. 

W. R. Nethken, 
General Manager Deep Run Big Vein Coal Co. 


Cleveland, O., - 16, 1919. 
Hon. Atlee Pomerene, lan 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to Hines’ testimony before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission yesterday, Hines knows that no ears 
were distributed at all on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
for seven days in succession. Hines knows the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie have distributed no cars in the No. 8 district 
this week. Hines knows that Baltimore & Ohio shortage 
last week amounted to about 50 per cent. His car dis. 
tribution department acknowledges these shortages. 


ian Thos. = Maher, Treasurer. 

attanooga . ; 

Hon. Atlee Pomerene, siniinteaiselicainaasiaius 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Refer ‘statement Hines, Senate, car shortage not re- 
sponsible coal shortage. Our mines, Cumberland Valley 
Division Louisville & Nashville Railroad, southeastern 
Kentucky, with 14 available days August, have run 6 
days, lost 8 days account no cars. If this condition gen- 
eral would make total loss production about 12,000,000 
tons. Federal Coal. 


Discussing the telegrams, Senator Pomerene said: 

“— think it is only fair to say that perhaps in the early 
part of this year the coal difficulty was not due so much 
to car shortage as it was, possibly, to the high price of 
coal, which made many consumers hesitate about buying, 
or at least delaying to buy, hoping for better prices. I 
think that situation has somewhat changed; but the public 
is little concerned as to whether it is due to the high 
price of coal or to shortage of cars. It is interested in 
the coal supply; and while these cars are being manv- 
factured and distributed by the government through the 
med:‘nm of the Director-General of Railroads, I hope there 
will not be cause for further complaint in this behalf. 
The report of Friday, made by the Director-General of 
Railroads, indicates that a great number of cars are being 
supplied, I believe at the rate of about 300 per day. It 


is unfortunate that these cars were not distributed many 


moons ago.” 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Below is the revenue freight loading of railroads in the 
northwestern region for the week ending August 12, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. 





Cars Loaded 

j 1919 1918 

Grain and grain products.............ceeceeees 9,431 8,966 
MN fe bak cok cane dcbiraicenaaenaadecc 5,044 7,410 
PE el ICE Reg ee 7,585 15,338 
Lamber and forest Products... d...rcccccesesie 18,670 16,8°8 
ee es Gta CME aaa na cs hemae MMe dmeind 9,205 55,763 
NIE schiccncnawndecthennace sein bann cece 61,849 63,818 
Bi a 

MUNIID ~<a ss eanshiptasiniasstinle wrderincn dec oe ac eae 111,784 168,183 


Str: 


Lak 
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SAILINGS OF VESSELS 


cau, The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
rea The following allocation lists have been issued by the United States Shipping Board: 
e 
in No. 149 
dW: Loading aes Loading 
), Steamer. D. W. port. Destination. Cargo date. Managers. Operators. 
Yucca 4630 Baltimore W.C.S. A. Coal End August m. Metal Trans. Co. Am. Metal Trans. Co. 
West Alcoz 8800 Norfolk Liverpool General Late August Harriss Magill Harriss Magill 
Ammanoosuc (wood). 3500 Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Middle August M. & M. Transp. Co. M. & M. Transp. Co. 
Ze, Substituting Baganito Ex. List 127 
e Boykin (wood) 3500 Baltimore Havre Coal Last half Aug. Term. Shpg. Co. Term. Shpg. Co. 
ent Coulter (wood) Boca GrandeBaltimore Phosphate Last half Aug. <A. H. Bull & Co. A. H. Bull & Co. 
en- Galveston Bremen = A" Last half Aug. Daniel Ripley Co. Daniel Ripley Co. 
an ; enera 
= Moline To West Indies General Cargo Service Prompt - % & Cuba Mail mo & Cuba Mail 
F S. Co. . <a 
Lake Gradan New Orleans Bristol or Barley Last half Aug. W. India SS. Co. Texas Trans. & 
; Avonmouth Term. Co. 
) Lake Bridge Texas City N. Atl. Ports Sulphur Last half Aug. A. H. Bull & Co. A. H. Bull & Co. 
. Santa Tecla New Orleans ba ri . General Last half Aug. N.O. &S.A.S.S. Co. N.O. & S. A.S.S. Co. 
; Substituting Point Bonita Ex. List 125 
Changes: , 
Ozaukee New York Danzig General Last half Aug. France & Canada France & Canada 
of Baganito Ex. List 127 Allocation cancelled SS. Co. SS. Co. 
tes Point Bonita..Ex. List 125 Allocation cancelled 
ous NO. 150. 
ent Strinda_ (Norw) . - Philadelphia Marseilles Coal Prompt Owners Robt. Hasler & Co. 
ves Lake Farmingdale. . New York Manila General Last half Aug. J.H.Winchester & Co. Barber SS. Line 
Lake Grandon New Orleans Hull Barley Last half Aug. <A. H. Bull & Co. Gulf & Sou. SS. Co. 
Lake Grainger New Orleans U. K. Barley Last half Aug. N.Y. & P. R. SS. Co. N. Y. & P. R. SS. Co. 
Lake Farge To West Indies Ore Trade Middle August W. India SS. Co. W. India SS. Co. 
). Substituting Lakeport Ex. List 147 
Lake Flovilla 4200 New Orleans ae or Barley Middle August Kerr SS. Co. Kerr SS. Co. 
. risto 
wat Nosska New York WW. C. Italy Flour Last half Aug. Norton Lilly & Co. Norton Lilly & Co. 
anges: 
a Lake es New York Manila General Last half Aug. Barber SS. Lines Barber SS. Lines 
F Ex. List . 
ars Nashotah (wood) ... Mobile Bristol Lumber Prompt Page & Jones Page & Jones 
vad Ex. List 61 substituting- Mojave Ex. List 147 
ing Pontia...Ex. List 106 5075 New York ag toga & General First half Aug. Moore & McCormack Moore & McCormack 
‘ ergen 
rict Substituting Delavan Ex. List 124 . 
1ge Delavan 5075 New York Mid. Brazil G/C Liner First half Aug. Moore & McCormack Moore & McCormack 
“ Ex. List 124 substituting Pontia Ex. List 106 : 
lis- Lakeport Ex. List 147 2960 To West Indies Trade First half Aug. a & Cuba Mail mF £ & & Cuba Mail 
» Co. oO. 
Lakeview Ex. List 147 3323 To West Indies Trade Prompt Raporel SS. Line Raporel SS. Line. 
. Assinippi 5075 Savannah Ghent Cotton & Prompt Harriss Magill & Co. Harriss Magill & Co. 
. Ex. List 95 substituting Strathnaver Ex. List 78 General 
j Ex List 147 Allocation cancelled 
Strathnaver ..Ex. List 78 Allocation cancelled 
Notations: ; 
re- Escambia . List 99 Loading date changed to last half Sept. Allocation stands. 
ley Brookland ... . List 148 Destination changed from Rotterdam to St. Nazaire. 
Fort Scott .... . List 148 Destination changed from Rotterdam to Bordeaux. 
orn Lake Lasang..Ex. List 140 Should read To West Indies Ore Trade. 
6 Lake Helen.. . List 140 Should read To West Indies Ore Trade. 
en- Lake Gedney..Ex. List 140 Should read To West Indies Ore Trade. 
000 Lake Harris... . List 140 Should read To West Indies Ore Trade. 
3 NO. 151. 
Nameaug Philadelphia London G/C Liner Middle August Atl. Trans. Co. Atl. Trans. Co. 
rly Substituting ‘Ozaukee Ex. List 79 
ch Lake Farley 4200 Galveston Rotterdam Cotton Last half Aug. Mallory SS. Co. Tex. T.. & TF. Co, 
Substituting Lake Strabo Ex. List 1 ; P 
of Asabeth 5075 New York Copenhagen & General End August Seager Trading Co. Seager Trading Co. 
ng, Gothenburg 
I Substituting Lebanon Ex. List 147 ; ' : 
Waukegan 9600 Mobile London General Last half Aug. Barber SS. Lines Mobile Liners 
lic Substituting West Cressy Ex. List 141 s 
igh Changes: 
in West Hargrave Pensacola Liverpool Cotton & Last half Aug. Barber SS. Lines Pensacola SS. Co. 
Ex. List 143 substituting Marburgh Ex. List 75 General 
nu- West Cressy 8800 Mobile Manchester General First half Sept. J. W. Elwell & Co. Mobile Liners 
the Ex. List 141 eg | West Hargrave Ex. List 143 
ore Newburgh 9000 Pensacola U. K. Cotton & End August Pensacola SS. Co. Pensacola SS. Co. 
If Ex. List 75 substituting Escambia Ex. List 99 General 
ul. Lake Strabo..Ex. List 146 Allocation cancelled 
of Lebanon Ex. List 147 Allocation cancelled 
"= NO. 152. 
ny The Lamb Philadelphia Dunkirk Wheat First half Aug. Mallory SS. Line A. D. Cummins Co. 
manon New York Hull General Early Sept. J. H. Winchester Co. J. H. Winchester Co. 
anges: 
Oglethorpe (wood) . Allocation cancelled 
Y} Ex. List 147 
he NO. 153. 
m- 
Oglethorpe (wood) - To Coastwise Phosphate Trade Prompt Williamson & Rauers A. H. Bull & Co. 
a e St. Regis To West Indies St. Lucia Ore Trade Last half Aug. W. India SS. Co. W. India SS. Co. 
18 la i To West Indies Trade Prompt W. H. Randall & Co. W. H. Randall & Co. 
986 9400 New York Greece G/C Liner Last half Aug. Phelps Bros. Phelps Bros. 
410 poubstituting dan: Ex. List 147 
338 aganito (wood) 3575 To West Indies Trade Prompt Mer. Nav. Co. Mer. Nav. Co. 
3°8 mocracy 7217 Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal End August Int. Frtg. Corp. Int. Frtg. Corp. 
763 Lake Calvenia 3500 To West Indies Ore Trade Prompt W. India SS. Co. W. India SS. Co. 
818 gaubstituting Lake Farge Ex. List 150 
5150 Savannah Ghent Cotton & Last half Aug. Harriss Magill & Co. Harriss Magill & Co. 


183 Substituting Assinippi Ex. List 150 General 
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Polar Sea (Refrig.)... 5588 New York Plate U. K. General & Prompt Cosmopolitan SS. Co. Cosmo olitan 
Changes: . Oxekusumd Refg. - “ 4 = = 
a oe cave smeles 7433 Hampt’n RdsSweden Coal End August So. Atl Mar. Corp. So. Atl. Mar. Corp 
ux. 41s 2 : 
Quittacas Ex. List 127 7500 NewYork W.C. Italy Flour Prompt Pacific SS. Co. Thorndyk 
Assinippi Ex. List 150 5075 New York & Mid. Brazil & General Prompt So. Atl. Mar. Corp. So. Ate ya cree 
: _..,, SoAtl Prts Plate 
Lake Farge..Ex. List 150 (Allocation cancelled) 
Notations: 
Lockport ......... List 147 Loading delayed to early Sept. Allocation stands. 
rere List 150 Destination changed from Marseilles to Rotterdam. 
NO. 154. 
Hillsboro County 5075 New York River Plate General Prompt N. Y. & Cuba Mail N. Y. & Cuba Mail 
A Changes: - . o 3.8. Co. S.S. Co 
DN eer 5075 New Orl’ns Avonmouthor_ Barley Middle August Mississippi A Mississippi S 4 
ange REP comes € g ississippi Shpg. Mississippi Shpg. 
Lake Pleasant ...... 3293 Mobile w.c. &.m&, General Early Sept. Waterman S.S. Co. Waterman S.S. Co. 
NO. 155. 
TOROOR cincwtoseuns 8800 New York Antwerp G/C Liner Middle August Red Star Line Red i 
Airkel ......eeeeeeeee 9330 Philadelphia Rotterdam General Last half Aug. American Line pet sow —. 
Baisam ....eeeeeeeeee 7500 New York Glasgow G/C Liner Middle August American Line American Line 
Lordship Manor ..... 5075 New York Finland G/C Liner First half Sept. Gaston Williams & Gaston Williams & 
¥ Wigmore Wigmore 
W WHOREEOP . ccedcicicien 8800 Boston Antwerp General End August Red Star Line Red Star Line 
Elmsport .....+--220s 8800 Norfolk Havre General First quar. Sep. Harriss Magill & Co. Harriss Magill & Co. 
Evansville ..:.......-. 5600 Hamp’tn RdsBordeaux Coal Last half Sept. J. F. Whitney & Co. J. F. Whitney & (Co. 
Bologan (wood) ..... 3500 Philadelphia Havre Coal Last half Aug. Callaghan Atkinson Callaghan Atkinson — 
ie ; : ' & Co. & 
Hokah (wood)........ 3500 Philadelphia Marseilles Coal Last half Aug. Potter Transp. Co. Potter Transp. Co. 
Buckhorn (wood) 3500 Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal Last half Aug. Chas. T. Magee Co. Chas. T. Magee Co. 
Lake Winooski ...... 3515 To West Indies Trade Prompt Phelps Bros. Mer. Navigation — 
lage BuUperier 2.02.0 3000 To W. IndiesSanta Lucia Ore Trade First half Aug. Munson SS. Line. Munson SS. Line 
Shanges: 
~—_ oo esrtg) 5558 New York Plate/Rio/U.K. Gen. Refrig. Prompt Cosmopolitan SS. Co. Oriental Nav. Co 
ox. Lis A 
Regulus (Norw) . 6935 New York Bordeaux General Middle August Owners Cosmopolitan SS. Co. 


Substituting Wabash Ex. List 97 


|, ere List 99 Allocation cancelled 
Notations: F 
Lake Benbow..... List 104 Destination changed from Hull to Avonmouth. 


Lake Frenchton ..List 99 
Western Hero ....List 134 
DOE . ccctponeenecen List 129 
Regulus (Norw) Ex. List 97 


Destination changed from Swansea to Avonmouth. 

Loading port changed from Baltimore to Norfolk. 

Will load cotton as well as general cargo. . 

Will make one round trip New York-Bordeaux berth then will return .to N. Y.-Rotterdam berth. 


Lake Flovilla ....List 150 Destination changed from Avonmouth or Bristol to Hull. 
6. eee List 129 Loading date delayed to last half Aug. Allocation stands. 
ree List 99 Destination changed from Swansea to Hull. 

COOOE: siaceieseseun List 100 Destination changed from Avonmouth or Bristol to Hull. 
Lake Ontario ..List 104 Destination changed from Avonmouth to Liverpool. 








Maratanza (wood) .. 3500 To West Indies Fruit Trade 
Changes: 

Lake Candelaria ..... 3500 Portl’nd. Me. Manchester Oats 
Ex. List 142 substituting Lake Eckhart 

Lake Eckhart ....List 133 Allocation cancelled 

Guilford (wood) ..... 3500 Baltimore Genoa Coal 
Ix. List 125 : 

Clem TRUE ccceccdcce 7433 N. Y. & So. River Plate General 
Ex. List 153 Atl’te Ports 

Pn TTC ee 9000 Baltimore Rotierdam Coal 


Ex. List 101 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The executive committee of the National Merchant Ma- 
rine Association has asked the fifty-five members of the 
Council of the Association to approve four points for the 
upbuilding of an American merchant marine, according 
to William Allen, secretary of the association. Mr. Allen 
has announced that the recommendations which the coun- 
cil, would be asked to approve were as follows: 

1. Calling of a conference of representatiyes of all or- 
ganizations directly interested in shipping, shipbuilding, 
manufacturing and exporting to agree upon fundamental 
principles of shipping legislation. 

2. Creation of a Department of the Marine to take over 
all the duties of the Shipping Board, except rate regula- 
tion, and to which the various marine bureaus of existing 
government departments shall be transferred. 

3. Support of the American Bureau of Shipping. 

4. Establishment of load lines for American vessels. 

Under the rules of the National Merchant Marine As- 
sociation, an organization headed by Senator Joseph E. 
Ransdell of Louisiana, and which includes in its member- 
ship shipbuilders, ship operators, manufacturers, exporters, 
editors and labor leaders, approval of the Council is 
necessary before action can be taken by the executive 
committee. It is to obtain the views of this Council that 


the executive committee has sent out its questionnaire. 
Prompt replies have been requested and the executive 
committee expects to announce the findings of the Council 
within a few weeks. 
The members of the executive committee are Senator 





NO. 156. 





Tropical Fruit Co. 
W. India SS. Co. 


Tropical Fruit Co. 
India SS. Co. 


Prompt 


Prompt W. 


Pendleton Bros. 
So. Atl. Mar. Corp. 
Robt. Hasler: Co. 


Pendleton Bros. 
So. Atl. Mar. Corp. 
Robt. Hasler Co. 


Prompt 
End August 
Prompt 






Ransdell; Capt. C. A. McAllister, formerly of the U. &%. 
Coast Guard; Emile P. Albrecht, president of the Phila 
delphia Bourse; Hendon Chubb, underwriter, New York; 
George W. Norris of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau; and 
L. L. Richards, former director of transportation of the 
War Trade board. 

By calling a conference of representatives of organiza- 
tions well informed on shipping questions, the executive 
committee feels that the association will be instrumental 
in bringing about a crystallization of the best opinion. 
The idea of the committee is to have the representatives 
of the various organizations participating in the confer: 
ence agree on whatever recommendations as are neces 
sary in its opinion and then have each organization indi 
vidually go before Congress and urge the incorporation 
of those principles into legislation. 


The necessity for an adequate American merchant ma 
rine is felt by shipping men and shippers alike, but 50 
far there has been a lack of concerted action on the ques 
tion. The House committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries and the Senate committee on commerce, the two 
committees whose task it is to shape shipping legislation, 
thus far have given their attention principally to hearing 
officers of the Shipping Board. In a few weeks they Will 
begin hearing various independent organizations and indi 
viduals representing the public. It is the desire of the 
officers of the National Merchant Marine Association to 
urge these individuals and organizations to prepare them: 
selves as soon as they can for these hearings and, if 
possible, to agree upon something in the nature of 4 
definite program for the two congressional committees t0 
consider. 
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The feeling of the .executive committee regarding the 
establishment of a Department of Marine is based on the 
belief that the Shipping Board, composed as it is of five 
members, is too unwieldy an organization to handle as 
rapidly aS is necessary the innumerable questions that 
arise in the merchant marine—questions many of which 
require prompt decision. It feels that the Shipping Board 
has done invaluable work in building ships for America, 
but that the needs of the merchant marine from this time 
forward can best be looked after by an executive depart- 
ment, whose head would be a member of the cabinet. 

The regulatory powers, now vested in the Shipping 
Board, the executive: committee thinks, ought to be trans- 
ferred either to the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
a similar body to be created for that purpose. 

The desire to have a purely American classification 
agency is responsible for the committee’s approval of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. At present many Ameri- 
can vessels are classified by Lloyds’. American shipping 
men generally are eager that America build up her own 
classification bureau, so as to be independent of foreign 
shipping domination as far as possible. 

The approval of legislation requiring American vessels 
to carry marks on their sides to indicate the depth to 
which they may be safely loaded, is in the interest of 
safety. All nations have come to recognize the necessity 
fer such legislation. 


SALE OF VESSELS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Shipping Board announced August 20 that up te 
August 14 it had sold 185 of its vessels for a total of 
$127,187,740. 

Tke amount of tonnage represented in the sales totals 
712,727 (deadweight). The number of steel ships disposed 


of was 122, this ircluding the hundred recently sold to the 
Anderson Overseas Corporation. 
a total of $99,642,060. 

The 63 wood ships were sold for $27,545,680. 
tonnage of this group was 246,982 (deadweight). 


The steel ships brought 


The total 


VESSEL DELIVERIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A tabulation made by the Shipping Board shows a total 
of 1,227 vessels delivered up to the week ending August 
9. During that week 30 vessels representing 97,550 gross 
tons (146,325 D. W. T.) were turned over to the Shipping 
Board by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The gross 
tonnage delivered to date is 4,542,278 (6,813,417 D. W. T.). 
During the month of July 108 vessels aggregating 400,- 
0389 gross tons (600,058 D. W. T.) were launched from 
yards under the control of the Shipping Board. A world’s 
record in launching was established in July, 1918, when 
124 vessels of 423,167 gross tons (634,750 D. W. T.) were 
Sent overboard from Shipping Board yards. The launch- 
ings of July, 1919, were therefore only sixteen less than 
the number launched during the record month of last year. 


SPANISH PARCEL POST 


The Truffic World Washington Bureau. 


The Post Office Department announced August 18 the 
successful negotiations of a parcel pcst convention with 
Spain after long years of exchange of correspondence. 
The exchange of parcel post will begin September 1, pend- 
ing the final ratification of the treaty between the two 
Countries. This treaty includes parcel post service to the 
Balearic Islands and the Canary Islands as well as the 
Spanish possessions in northern Africa. The weight limit 
'8 11 pounds and each parcel must be accompanied by 
three customs declarations, Form 2966, when destined for 
Spain, and two declarations when destined for the Balearic 
Islands, the Canary Islands, or the Spanish possessions in 
lorthern Africa. 

The postage rate is 12 cents a pound or a fraction of 
4 pound, but when the parcels are destined for the Balearic 
Islands or the northern African possessions each parcel 
must prepay in addition by a 5-cent stamp for transit 
‘large; and when destined for the Canary Islands, 10 
‘ents for the transit charge. 

The great obstacle heretofore in the way of a parcel 
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post treaty with Spain has been the arrangement in re- 
gard to paying the return postage on unclaimed parcels. 
Under the treaty just negotiated it is provided that in 
case of non-delivery of a parcel or refusal by the ad- 
dressee, the sender will be consulted with respect to its 
disposition and in case no reply is received by the ad- 
ministration concerned, within a period of two months 
of dute of the notice of non-delivery, the parcel will be 
retuined to the country of origin and all charges accruing 
on the parcel not delivered must be paid for by the sender 
at the time of its return to him. The treaty does not 
provide for registration of parcels. 


THROUGH BILLS OF LADING 


Regional Director Aishton August 20 issued the follow- 
ing: 

“The following instructions will supersede all previous 
instructions governing the issuance of through bills of 
lading on traffic moving via north Atlantic ports, Newport 
News and north, including Canadian Atlantic ports. 

“Through export bills ef lading will be issued by the 
ca:tiers originating the shipments only through the offices 
of designated general agents, division freight agents or 
general freight agents, and subject to the following: 

1. Ocean Contracts and Guarantees: 

(a) The existence of written ocean contracts must be veri- 
fied, and all conditions of bill of lading must be in accordance 
therewith. ) 

(b) A written guarantee must be secured from the shipper 
that any demurrage or storage charges accruing at seaboard 
will be paid in accordance with the tariffs of railroads serving 
North Atlantic ports. 

2. Notations to Appear on Bills of Lading: 

All bills of lading must show: f 

(a) Reference to G. O. C. permit number and date of ex- 
piration thereof. é 

(b) Reference to United States license number when license 
required, or state ‘“‘No License Required’ if such is the con- 
dition. 

(c) Reference to ocean contracts must in each instance be 
noted on bills of lading. 

(dy) Name of steamship line. (Note—The name of the 
steamer and sailing day not to be shown.) 5 

It is required, at present, that the following clauses be 
written, stamped or printed on all through export bills of 
lading: 

je This bill of lading is subject to all clauses appearing 
on ocean carriers’ contract, and on ocean carriers’ bill of lading. 

(f) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary that may be 
printed herein, all freights collectible under this bill of lading 
in the United Kingdom are to be converted into pounds ster- 
ling at the quoted rate for sight bills, London or New York, on 
the date of the vessel’s entry at the custom house at the port 
of discharge. 

3. Authorized Steamship Lines: 

Through export bills .of lading may be issued only in con- 
nection with steamship lines, members of the North Atlantic 
Steamship Conference, or other approved lines who have agreed 
to accept traffic from the railroads forwarded under inland 
earriers’ through bills of lading. 

The following is a list (subject to correction) of such steam- 
ship lines: Anchor Line; Anglo-French Line; Bristol City Line; 
Cunard Line; Donaldson Line; Ellerman’s-Phoenix Line; Eller- 
man’s Wilson Line; Funch, Edye & Co., Inc., Lines; Fabre 
Line; Furness, Withy & Co., to United Kingdom ports only; 
Hariss Magill & Co., Inc.; Head Line and Lord Line; Holland- 
American Line; International Freighting Corporation; Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company’s Lines (American Line, 
Atlantic Transport Line, Leyland Line, Red Star Line, White 
Star Line and White Star Dominion Line); La Veloce; Lamport 
& Holt Line (Manchester Service); Loyd Sabaudo; National 
Greek Line; Navigaziona Generale Italiana; Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Line; Russian-American Line; Scandinavian-American 
Line; Spanish Line; Transatlantic Italiana; Transoceanica. , 

Through export bills of lading may be issued via North At- 
lantic ports for shipments destined to South American, African, 
East Indian, Asiatic or other destinations, when for trans- 
Atlantic movement or for Pacific Ocean, when so requested 
by shippers, provided the issuance of such through export bill 
of lading is also satisfactory to the ocean carrier. 

In case traffic is offered in connection with ocean lines other 
than those specified, agents must first ascertain if the ocean 
line involved is agreeable to the issuance of the through bills 
of lading so as to avoid any possible misunderstanding. 


4. Payments of Charges: 

(a) Inland Freight Charges: Advices from all ocean linés 
stipulate that all inland freight charges must be fully prepaid. 
This prepayment must be made to the initial carrier at the 
point of origin and the bills of lading so endorsed. 

(b) Ocean Freight Charges: Ocean charges are to be col- 
lected by the steamship line and bills of lading should read, 
‘Ocean charges collect,’’ except as provided for in paragraphs 
(c) and (d) hereof. 

(c) Ocean charges may be prepaid when the ocean contract 
rate is shown in cents per 100 pounds. Bills of lading must 
show amount prepaid. 

(d) Where ocean contracts are based on measurement, 
ocean charges may be prepaid. Bills of lading must show 
amount prepaid. Discrepancies as between amount arrived 
at for prepayment at inland point of shipment and by the 
steamship company at port of export will frequently arise, anda 
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an understanding has been arrived at with the steamship lines 
that where there is a charge due the steamship line in excess 
of original prepayment at inland point of shipment, such un- 
dercharge will be reported by the steamship line to the deliver- 
ing inland carrier, who will undertake to make collection as 
promptly as possible, and remit the amount to the steamship 
company after collection from shippers. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILLS 


Regional Director Bush has issued the following Circu- 
lar No. 240 (Supplement No. 1): 
“Paragraph 6 of Circular No. 240 reads: 


Ocean charges should be collected by steamship lines and 
bills-of-lading should read “Ocean charges collect.’”’ 


“We are in receipt of advice from the office of Director, 
Division of Traffic, dated August 14, amending these in- 
structions as follows: 


Based upon conference with steamship lines interested in 
New York yesterday, there is no objection to accepting prepay- 
ment of ocean charges in instances where shippers desire to 
prepay. There should be no complications in so far as ocean 
charges on weight cargoes are concerned. There will, however, 
doubtless be some discrepancies on measurement cargo, and in 
such instances I have said to steamship lines that we would 
collect from shippers any undercharges that might he reported 
back by the steamship lines, we remitting the undercharges to 
steamship lines as quickly as collection has been made of same 
from shippers. . 

“Please issue necessary instructions.” 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RULES, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State 
announces that paragraph 1 of the limitations upon the 
General Enemy Trade License announced in W. T. B. R. 
802, issued July 14, 1919, has been amended, effective Aug. 
15, 1919, so as to delete from said paragraph the general 
item ‘drugs or chemicals” and to substitute in lieu thereof 
only the commodities specifically enumerated in paragraph 
4 of W. T. B. R. 825, issued Aug. 15, 1919; and, accordingly, 
said general license as now amended authorizes the im- 
portation into the United States of drugs and chemicals 
produced or manufactured in Germany except those spe- 
cifically enumerated in said paragraph 4 of W. T. B. R. 825. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State 
announces that General Import License PBF-37 (War 
Trade Board Ruling 822, issued Aug. 7, 1919) has been 
revised and extended, effective Aug. 15, 1919, so as to 
permit the free importation thereunder, without individual 
import licenses, of pig tin and all metal alloys containing 
tin (see W. T. B. R. 818, July 24, 1919), and all drugs 
and chemicals except those dyestuffs and other articles 
hereinbelow in paragraph 4 specifically enumerated. 

As now amended, General Import License PBF No. 37 
authorizes the importation into the United States from 
all ccuntries of the world, except Hungary and those parts 
of Russia unuer the control of the Bolshevik authorities, of 
all commodities except those hereinafter specifically 
enumerated, to wit: 

1. The following foodstuffs: (a) Sugar; (b) wheat and 
wheat flour, the control over whose importation is now 
vested in the Wheat Director (see W. T. B. R. 797, issued 
June 30, 1919). 

2. Salvarsan, neosalvarsan, arsphenamino and all sub- 
stitutes therefor and equivalents thereof. 

3. All commodities whatsoever which have been pro- 
duced or manufactured in Hungary. 


4. The following commodities, the control of whose 
importation by individual import licenses is desirable, to 
wit: The products hereinbelow in Groups I, II and III 
described, and all products derived directly or indirectly 
from coal tar, include crude products and intermediate 
products, as well as dyestuffs, medicinals and other fin- 
ished products, and including mixtures and compounds of 
such products and other products: 

Group I. Acenaphthene, anthracene having a purity of 
less than 30 per cent, benzol, carbazol, having a purity 
of less than 65 per cent, cumol, cymene, fluorene, methyl- 
anthracene, methylnaphthalene, naphthalene having a so- 
lidifying point less than 79 degrees centigrade, pyridin, 
quinolin, tuluol, xylol, dead or creosoted oil, anthracene 
oil, pitch of coal tar, pitch of blast-furnace tar, pitch of 
oil-gas tar, pitch of water-gas tar, crude coal tar, crude 
blast-furnace tar, crude oijl-gas tar, crude watergas tar, 
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all other distillates of any of these tars which on being 


subjected to distillation yield in the portion distilling be. 
low 190 degrees centigrade a quantity of tar acids legs 
than 5 per cent of the original distillate, all mixtures 
of any of these distillates and any of the foregoing pitches, 
and all other products that are found naturally in coal 
tar, whether produced or obtained from coal tar or other 
source. 


Group II. Acetanilid not suitable for medicinal use, 
alphanaphthol, amido-benzoic acid, amidonaphthol,- ami- 
dophenetol, amidophenol, amidosalicylic acid, amineanthra- 
quinone, anilin oil, anilin salt, anthraquinone, arsanilic 
acid, benzaldehyde not suitable for medicinal use, ben. 
zalchrioride, benzanthrone, benzidin, benzidin sulphate, 
benzoic acid not suitable for medicinal use, benzoquinone, 
benzoylchloride, benzylchloride, betanaphthol not suitable 
for medicinal use, brombenzol, chlorbenzol, chlorophthalic 
acid, cinnamic acid, cumidin, dehydrothiotoluidin, diamino- 
stilbene, dianisidin, dichlorphthalic acid, dimethylanilin, 
dimethylamidophenol, dimethylphenenylenediamin, dinitro. 
benzol, dinitrochiorbenzol, dinitronaphthalene, dinitrophe. 
nol, dinitrotoluol, dioxynaphthalene, diphenylamin, diphyl- 
bonzyl anilin, hydoxyphonylarsinic acid, metanilic acid, 
methylanthraquinone, naphthylamin, naphthylenediamin, 
nitranilin, nitroanthraquinone, nitrobenzaldehyde, nitro 
lenzol, nitronaphthalene, nitrophenol, nitrophenylenedia- 
min, nitrosodimethylanilin, nitrotoluol, nitrotoluylenedia, 
min, phenol, phenylenediamin, phenylehydramine, pheny)- 
naphthylamin, phenylglycocoll, pheny glycocoll-orthocarbox 
ylic acid, phthalic acid, phthalic anhydride, phthalimid, 
resorcin not suitable for medicinal use, salicylic acid and 
its salts not suitable for medicinal use, suphanilic acid, 
thiocarbanili, thiodalicylic acid, tetrachlorphthalic acid, te 
tramethylLiaminobenzophenone, tetramethyldiaminodiphel- 
nylmethene, toluol sulphochloride, , toluol sulphamid, tri- 
bromphenol, tolidin, toluylenediamin, zylidin or any sul- 
phoacid of sulpho-acid salt of any of the foregoing, or 
of any of the products provided for in Group I; all other 
products by whatever name known which are employed 
in the manufacture of any of the products provided for 
in Group II or III and which are obtained, derived, or 
manufactured in whole or in part from any of the fore- 
going or from any.of the products provided for in Group 
I; anthracene having a purity of 30 per cent or more, 
carbarol having a purity of 65 per cent or more, metra- 
cresol having a purity of 90 per cent or more, naphtha- 
lene having a solidifying point of 79 degrees centigrade 
or above, orthocresol having a purity of 90 per cent or 
more, paracresol having a purity of 90 per cent or more; 
all distillates of coal tar, blast-furnace tar, oil-gas tar, and 
water-gas tar, which on being subjected to distillation 
yield in the portion distilling below 190 degrees centigrade 
a quantity of tar acids equal to or more than 5 per cent 
of the original distillate; all mixtures, including solutions, 
consisting in whole or in part of any of the foregoing 
except sheep dip and medicinal soaps. 


Group III. All colors, dyes, or stains whether soluble 
or not in water, color acids, color bases, color lakes, 
leuco-acids and leuco-bases whether colorless or not, in- 
doxyl and indoxyl compounds; ink powders; photographic 
chemicals; acetanilid suitable for medicinal use, acetphe- 
netidin, acetylsalicylic acid, antipyrine, benzaldehyde suit- 
able for medicinal use, benzoic acid suitable for medicinal 
use, betanaphthol suitable for medicinal use, phenolph- 
thalein, resorcin suitable for medicinal use, salicylic acid 
and its salts, suitable for medicinal use, salol and other 
medicinals; sodium benzoate; saccharin, methglsalicylate, 
coumarin and other flavors; synthetic phenolic rosin and 
all rosin-like products prepared from phenol, cresol, 
phthalic anhydride, coumarone, indene, or from any other 
article or material provided for in Group I or II, all of 
these products whether in a solid, semi-solid, or liquid 
condition; synthetic tanning materials; picric acid, trinr 
trotuluol and other explosives except smokeless powders; 
all of the foregoing when obtained, derived, or manufac 
tured in whole or in part from any of the products pro 
vided for in Group I or II; natural alizarin and natural 
indigo, and colors, dyes, stains, color acids, color bases, 
coler lakes, leuco-acids, leuco-bases,. indoxyl and indoxyl 
compounds obtained, derived, or manufactured in whole 
or in part from natural alizarin or natural indigo; natural 
methyl salicylate or oil of wintergreen or oil of sweet 
birch; natural coumarin; and all mixtures, including solu- 
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tions, consisting in whole or in part of any of the articles 
or materials provided for in this group. 

All applications for licenses to import dyes, interme- 
diates, derivatives of coal tar, synthetic organic chemicals 
and drugs and all other commodities enumerated in the 
foregoing paragraph 4 must be accompanied by supple- 
mental in:ormation sheets giving complete specifications 
of the character of the commodity proposed to be im- 
ported. Such supplemental information sheets are now 
procurable from the Bureau of Imports, War Trade Board 
Section, Department of State, Washington, D. C. Such 
supplemental information sheets supersede all former sup- 
plemental iniormation sheets heretofore used for the im- 
portation of dyestuffs. 

Collectors of customs and United States consuls abroad 
have been instructed that certificates of non-enemy origin 
(consular form 235) are no longer required for any com- 
modity whatsoever, but the supplemental information sheet 
referred to in the preceding paragraph must in each case 
contain such information as will enable the War Trade 
Board Section to determine the actual origin of the goods. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State has received advices from August Heid, formerly 
the War Trade Board representative at Vladivostok, that 
goods destined for Siberia continue to arrive at that port 
consigned to him. The War Tradz2 Board Section recalls 
to shippers that it was announced in W. T. B. R. 470, 
issued January 3, 1919, that on and after that date it 
would no longer be necessary to consign Siberian ship- 
ments to the War Trade Board representative at Vladi- 
vostok, and, accordingly, shippers ai requested to refrain 
from consigning any further shipments to him. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State has announced that the “Procedure of Filing Ship- 
pers’ Export Declarations” as set forth on pages 11 and 
12 of War Trade Board Journal No. 4 of January 21, 1918, 
has been amended so as to withdraw that portion of Rule 
1, which required shippers’ export declarations to be filed 
in quadruplicate for all exports to foreign countries. On 
and after August 18, 1919, shippers’ export declarations 
are to be filed in duplicate only, in accordance with the 
practice existing prior to the promulgation of the pro- 
cedure of January 21, 1918. The foregoing amendment 
likewise rescinds Rule 3, which required that ome copy 
of shippers’ export declarations “must accompany the 
goods to their foreign destination, to be delivered to the 
American consular officer at the port of discharge,” and 
also that part of Rule 4 which required one copy of the 
export declaration to be forwarded by collectors of cus- 
toms to the War Trade Board. Concurrent action has 
been taken by the Treasury Department in the issuance 
of T. D. dated August 18, 1919, which is amendatory of 
T. D. 37470, and the foregoing amendment has also been 
approved by the Department of Commerce. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANSWERS PLUMB 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, through Thomas 
DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, has submitted to the House committee on in- 
lerstate commerce the following statement by A. J. County, 
Vice-president of the Pennsylvania company, in answer to 
the charges made by Glenn E. Plumb: 

“Mr. Glenn E. Plumb in his recent testimony before the 
House Committee on Interstate Commerce, charg-d that 
between 1900 and 1910 eight Fastern Lines alone had 
issued new stock for $101,000,000 less than the market 
Value, and gave away this enormous amount of bonuses 
to stockholders, and named the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
bany as one of the companies. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s stock, under the 
conservative financing of the company, represents not 
only actual cash value but through substantial issues at 
Premiums from time to time, cost the stockholders more 
than the par value on its books. 

“These premiums from stock issues and bond conver- 
sions amount in all to over $40,000,000 since 1900. It is 
further well known that the laws of Pennsylvania pro- 
hibit the issue of railroad stcck for less than par. Mr. 
Plumb’s charge, therefore, in substance is that because 
the Price of capital stock on the market was at 
certain figures, it was possible for the company to issue 
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large amounts of new capital stock, which it has done, 
and to sell them at the prevailing prices. Whenever it 
was reasonably possible to sell stock at a premium, the 
company pursued that course but, of course, large issues 
of new stock generally reduce the prevailing market price. 

“This is by no means a new question, and it has been 
fully discussed in various rate and other investigations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It will also be 
recalled that although the New York Central in 1916 
offered $25,000,000 of new stock to its holders at par, when 
the stock was selling at a premium of 9 per cent, the offer 
had to b2 withdrawn because it would not be taken by 
the stockholders. 

“The following recites the chief facts of capital issues 
from 1900 to 1917: 


Outstanding capital stock, December 31, 1917 
Outstanding capital stock, December 31, 1900 


$499,265,700 
151,502,250 


Increase $347,763,450 


“June, 1901—An issue of $50,500,800 of new stock, which 
sold at $60 a share, or at a premium of $10 or 20 per cent 
over the par value of $50. 

“March, 1903—over $75,000,000 at $60 per share, which 
was 20 per cent in excess of par. 

“In 1909, 1911, and 1913, over $169,000,000 of stock was 
sold to the stockholders at par value. 

“The premiums received on the issues of 1901 and 1903 
of over $25,300,000 were invested in the property. The 
stockholders do not receive a dividend on any part of the 
premiums they paid but only on the par value of this 
stock to which they subscribed, so that their return is 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, under the dividends 
of 6 per cent per annum, which the company regularly 
pays on the par value. 

“During the same period the company issued bonds con- 
vertible into stock as follows: 

“In 1902 $50,000,000 of Convertible Bonds bearing 3% 
per cent interest, convertible into capital stock at $70 
per share, which is a premium of .40 per cent above the 
par value of $50 per share. Under this plan a holder of 
$100 of these bonds surrendering the same for conversion 
received $71.43 of capital stock. About $40,000,000 of Con- 
vertible Bonds were surrendered for conversion, so that 
the company retired $40,000,000 of bonded debt by an 
issue of about $28.571,400 of capital stock. 

“In 1905 $100,000 of 31%4 per cent Convertible Bonds, 
convertible into stock at $75 per share, which is a premium 
of 50 per cent over the par value of $50 per share. 
This option, on account of the fall in price of the stock, 
resulted in the conversion of only about $13,200,000 of 
bonds into stock, but to retire and pay offethat $13,200,000 
of bonds only about $8,800,000 of capital stock had to be 
issued. ; 

“Therefore, the company retired almost $52 000.000 of 
bonded debt through the issue of about $37.500,000, in 
round figures, of capital stock. If, therefore, anybody has 
been unfairly treated, it is the stockholders who paid $60 
per share and other amounts in excess of par for their 
stock; while those paying $60 are getting a return of only 
5 per cent per annum, while those who converted their 
bonds into stock at the rate of $70 and $75 per share are 
receiving a return of only 4.29 per cent and 4 per cent 
per annum, respectively. 

“To sum up the entire situation, I may say this, that 
instead of there being any water or fictitious capital of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System outstanding as a whole, 
the cost of the property exceeds by over $400.000,000 the 
outstanding par value of the total stock and bonds of 
the System in the hands of the public. 

“From the foregoing statement it will also be evident 
that when opportunity offered the steck was sold at a 
premium but the issues of over $82.000.000 in 1909, over 
$41,000,000 in 1911, and over $45,000,000 in 1913 could 
not be sold at a premium without affecting the company’s 
credit and without injuriously reducing the market value 
of the stock already outstanding. In 1905, when the 3% 
per cent Convertible Bonds were issued, convertible into 
stock at $75 per share, the stock of the corfipany was 
selling around $70 per share, or 140 per cent of the par 
value, but before the transaction could be consummated, its 
market value began to be seriously reduced and the company 
believed it wise and accordingly made arrangements with 
bankers to underwrite the issue at a cost of 2% per cent. 
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Nevertheless, the stock price varied between 147% per 
cent, or $73.87 per share, in March, 1905, to 131% per cent, 
or $€5.75 per share in May, 1905. 

“The wisdom of that transaction has never been ques- 
t'oned as a feature of financial insurance. The present 
price of the stock is around $44 per share, or 12 per cent 
below par, and since 1913 the general conditions surround- 
ing rai’road credit have been such and the margin of 
profits above actual’ interest and dividend requirements so 
small on the entire investment that the company’s man- 
agement never felt it could successfully sell stock issues 
at par. Therefore, all the financing done by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company since 1913 has been through 


the issue of bonds and the sale of marketable Treasury . 


assets. The facts and prices of these various issues are 
public, and are filed with the various State Commissions, 
which for several years have approved of new security 
issues, and are also with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as part of their investigation.” 


WAGE INFORMATION ASKED 


The Trcfic World Washington Bureau. 


Complete information as to wages paid employees of 
Class I roads under federal control will have to be sup- 
plied to the Senate by Director-General Hines as the re- 
sult of the Senatz, August 20, agreeing to the following 
resolution submitted by Senator*Cummins, chairman of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce: 





Resolved, That the Director-General of Railroads be directed 
to furnish, as soon as practicable, to the Senate the following 
information: 

The number of employees of each class engaged on the Class 
I railroads under federal control in the United States for each 
month from January to July, 1919, and also for the month of 
December, 1917; the amount of their compensation; the number 
of hours or days work; and the compensation per hour or per 
day for each of said month and for each class of employees, 
such as engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, shopmen, 
and each of the other classes as shown by the records of the 
Railroad Administration; also the percentage of change between 
December, 1917, and the last month of 1919 for which there are 
available records, both in the unit of compensation and in the 
average compensation per employee of each class; also to at- 
tach to the report on this resolution copies of all orders making 
advances in wages and of all schedules explanatory thereof. 


MANY COMPLAINTS FILED 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Attacks specifically leveled at what shippers believe 
to be inconsistencies caused by General Order No. 28 are 
becoming more common on the files of the Commission. 
Apparently, shippers are becoming convinced that negotia- 
tions with the Railroad Administration for reparation are 
a waste of time and that if they really believe themselves 
entitled to refunds they had better file formal complaints 
and get the proceedings under way. The number of com- 
plaints has been running high. Since the beginning of 


March, the monthly average has been a bit above sixty. - 


Continuance at that rate would not produce the greatest 
number of complaints ever filed with the Commission in 
a year. It would, however, establish a record of litigation 
comparable with the time when carriers made little or no 
effort to satisfy complaining shippers. 


In the first half of August forty complaints were re- 
corded. In April and May 143 were put on the files. 
The figures for a particular month, however, do not mean 
anything. Attorneys are not regular producers. Their 
work cannot be measured by any known rule. 


The general run of complaints has to do with the re- 
lationships which shippers think were twisted into mis- 
shapen things by the terms of General Order No. 28. 
Some, however, are allegations of unreasonableness per se. 
They might be called No. 28 chickens coming home to 
roost. Two such complaints were given to the publi¢ on 
Aug. 18. One is No. 10805, Barnett Oil and Gas company 
against the Chicago & North Western, and others. It is 
a specific complaint that the addition of 4.5 cents on 
petroleum and its products, instead of twenty-five per cent 
makes the rates on short haul traffic unreasonable in and 
of themselves. It is directed against the rates from Chi- 
cago to near-by points in Wisconsin. Because of the addi- 
tion of that specific amount to rates of 5.3, 7.4 and 10 
cents, the complainant has had to pay advances amount- 
ing to nearly 100 per cent. Inasmuch as petroleum and its 
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products are sold in the Chicago district on the Oklahoma 
base price, by the addition of that much, the complainant 
contends, it has been placed at a disadvantage. It also 
filed a complaint at the same time against a rate of 29 
cents on crude petroleum from the Kentucky field as un. 
just and unreasonable in comparison with a rate of 245 
cents from the mid-continent field, Chicago being the cesti- 
nation on each of the rates mentioned. At the 24.5 cent 
rate the Oklahoma producer obtains a haul of aboui §00 
miles while for 29 cents the Kentuckian obtains a haul 
of only 428 miles. 


Jne of the most distinct cases arising under the kinks 
caused by General Order No. 28 is No. 10809, Columiian 
nope Company, Auburn, N. Y., against the Lehigh Vulley 
and others. It alleges that the $1.875 rate on istle fiber 
from Laredo and Eagle Pass, Tex., was unreasonable per ce. 
That rate came into effect when import rates were Can- 
celed and domestic rates made to apply. Prior to that 
time the complainant had moved its fiber from the Rio 
Grande to Auburn on a combination of 74 cents. The 
factors were a 40 cents commodity rate to St. Louis and 
the fourth class proportional rate of 34 cents beyond. 


When the import rates were canceled the 40 cent com- 
modity rate to St. Louis went into effect, from the Rio 
Grande to St. Louis, what the complaint calls the exorbi- 
tant” fourth class rate of Western Classification. To head 
off the application of that factor to 41 carloads of the 
fiber en route from Mexico, Fonda published a commodity 
rate of 62 cents to Chicago on istle. The fourth propor- 
tional rate of 34 cents was increased to 42.5 cents from 
St. Louis to Auburn and 36.5 cents from Chicago. That 
made possible a combination of $1.035 through Chicago 
and $1.045 through St. Louis. 

The complainant pointed out that that would not do be. 
cause a combination through Cincinnati would be only 
99.3 cents, which the Railroad Administration suggested 
it might publish as a through rate. 


None of these relief measures became applicable in time 
to prevent the imposition of a combination rate of $1.875 
on 41 carloads of the fiber which were on their way when 
the rates from the Rio Grande to St. Louis were canceled. 

Even when the $1.875 combination was paid, the com- 
plaint says, there was a combination in effect of $1.45 
from other Rio Grande crossings—namely, Uvalde, Langtry, 
end Uvalde Junction, crossings through which there was 
little traffic in comparison with Laredo and Eagle Pass. 

But that is not all the complainant found out about 
rates from the Mexican crossings. He discovered that 
while general order No. 28 directed the cancellation of 
all import rates, Boyd’s I. C. C. A-830 was not canceled, 
although on its face it shows that it carried import rates. 
That tariff carried an import rate of 21.5 cents from Texas 
ports, Galveston, Beaumont, Texas City, Velasco, Houston, 
Manchester, Port Arthur, Bolivar, Orange, Clinton, Chaison 
Brasos, Port, Robertsville and Freeport, to St. Louis. | 

Between June 25 and Oct. 1, 1918, the complaint said 
the complainant did have a copy of Southwestern Lines 
tarif, I. C. C. 1210. He had only a letter purporting to 
quote the rates applicable on ‘its traffic. He applied for 
the tariff several times but invariably received the answer, 
“supply completely exhausted.” When he did obtain a 
copy of it, he was surprised to find that he could have n:ade 
up a combination of 95.5 cents from Laredo, via Uvalde 
and St. Louis, instead of the $1.875 rate in which the 
“exorbitant” fourth class rate was the factor up to St. 
Louis. 

The combination of 95.5 is still in effect. 

The complainant also found rates on cactus fiber from 
points in southwestern Texas, lower than the new through 
rate on istle, although the cactus fiber is more valuable 
than istle. 

Apparentiy the purpose of the complainant in making 
the mass of allegations was to furnish point to its deciara 
tion, that notwithstanding these quirks in the rates, the 
Railroad Administration has declined to join with him 
in a petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under General Order No. 7, for permission to make repar@ 
tion down even to the through rate. 

The application was made to the Lehigh Valley. That 
carrier, in declining to join in a request for reparation 
said it was unwilling to initiate reparation proceedings 
because the excessive charges made by the lines west of 
the Mississippi on a part of the through charge in which 
the lines east of the river had not participated. 
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“The complainant in his reply,” the complaint said, 
“advised the delivering carrier that they had paid the 
money to the United States Rallroad Administration, of 
which the Lehigh Valley was the unit making the delivery 
and assessing and collecting the charges from the 
complainant, and that the complainant was looking to 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad and its connecting lines for 
reparation and was not particularly interested as to the 
manner in which their charges were arrived at or how 
they were made so long as they were fair and just.” 

The rope company asked the Lehigh Valley to join in 
a request for permission to make reparation on the ground 
that the charges fall within that part of the language of 
General Order No. 7 (the reparation order) in which it 
was announced that reparation would be made when “a 
charge was exacted which was manifestly unjust and not 
fairly in contemplation.” 

According to the interpretation placed on the ordcr by 
the Lehigh Valley, the delivering carriers will not join in 
arequest for reparation unless the charge was made under 
a joint rate and not a combination, unless the factor in 


the combination, which was unreasonable, was made by. 


the delivering carrier. 


PLEA FROM THE INTERIOR 


The following petition has been filed by A. J. McGehee, 
general secretary of the Southern Interior Traffic Asso- 
cation, with the Louisville District Freight Traffic 
Committee: 

“I assume that you are familiar with the tentative re- 
port of Mr. Examiner La Roe in the Southwestern I. C. C. 
case and I refer you to it as a part of this petition. 

“Mr. Commissioner Clark declared in. my presence, 
while testifying before the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate in June, that it is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, the policy of the Commission to refuse fourth 
section relief on account of ‘potential water competition’ 
and that such competition must be positively shown to be 
actual, active and alive. 

“To prove to you that river compétition on the Ohio 
and Mississippi is as dead as the proverbial doornail, I 
enclose you the affidavit of Mr. Geo. E. Bassett, chief 
clerk of the Lee Line Steamers, of date, July 30, 1919. 

“Please turn to your file No. 11, date Dec. 10, 1918, then 
read your letter to me of date Nov. 15, 1918, giving ex- 
cuses why you would not make the equalizations in rates 
requested by us and behold how completely every ex- 
cuse and theory there stated is now exploded. 

“We most earnestly insist that you now reverse your de- 
cision and recommendations then made in all of the mat- 
ters therein set out and grant the relief then sought. 

“I now submit you a table of distances from Chicago, 
Ill, and the Ohio and Mississippi River Crossings to 
Memphis and Jackson, Tenn.; a statement of class rates 
from Chicago and the Ohio and Mississippi River Crossings 
to Jackson and Memphis, Tenn.; a statement of certain 
commodity rates from Chicago and the Ohio and Mississippi 
River Crossings to Jackson and Memphis, Tenn., with the 
differences in the rates clearly set out. 


“We urge that you set in motion the proceedings neces- 
sary to equalize the rates therein set out, either (1) by 
taising the rates to the water points, or (2) by reducing 
the rates to the interior points or (3) preferably by rais- 
ing the one and reducing the other until the proper level 
is reached. 

“We know that when you consider that the interior 
beople are being so grossly imposed upon by the unjust 
aid unreasonable taxation, first, for the difference in these 
tates; second, for the 3 per cent special tax; third, for 
the expensive terminals at the water points; fourth, for the 
large deficit in the railroad revenues, and, fifth, for the ap- 
bropriations by the government to maintain the rivers 
and harbors for the use of: privately owned boats, you 
vill hasten to equalize this tax, which, if it were attempted 
‘0 collect direct, would be resisted with force by the people. 

“I know that you are going to say that it is not the 
Wlicy of the government administration of the railroads 
0 disturb the adjustment of rates in a general way but 
‘0consider only special maladjustments in particular cases. 
_ "We insist that we are not here seeking general ad- 
listment but the special maladjustments heretofore re- 
quested and refused for reasons not now existing and for 
the special classes and commodities herein submitted. 
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“Please advise me as early as possible what conclusions 
you arrive at and what recommendations you make to the 
regional committee.” 

The affidavit of George E. Bassett, referred to above, is 
as follows: 

“Personally appeared before me, Ed Crook, a notary pub- 
lic in and for said state and county, duly commissioned, 
sworn and acting, George E. Bassett, with whom I am 
personally acquainted, who makes oath in due form of 
law, that he is the chief clerk and traffic manager of the 
Lee Line Steamers, Inc., and has been connected with this 
company about fifteen (15) years, at their office, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

“Affiant states that there is now no through boat serv- 
ice on the Mississippi River, between St. Louis, Cairo, the 
Ohio River Crossings, Memphis, Greenville, or any point 
north of New Orleans, nor New Orleans itself, and has not 
been for a period of about five years. 

“Affiant states that the boat heretofore operated by this 
company between St. Louis, Cairo and Memphis is the 
only one that has recently operated between said places, 
except the barge line now being operated by the govern- 
ment between St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans, and 
that this boat has been withdrawn from service indefinitely 
because the cost of operation on account of the high price 
of fuel and labor renders it impossible for boats to be 
operated from St. Louis.to Memphis, at a tariff charge 
that will compete with the low rates now maintained by 
the railroads between these competitive points. 

“Affiant further states that no company is operating 


any boat on the Mississippi River except for a distance 
of about 100 miles from St. Louis, south, and 150 miles 
from Memphis, north, leaving a space of about 400 miles 
between Memphis and St. Louis with no boat service, and 
south of Memphis the local boat operation extends not 
further than 150 miles, leaving a distance of 100 miles 
on the south of Memphis without any boat service.” 


HEARINGS ON PACKER BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Hearings were begun before the Senate committee on 
agriculture, on August 18, on the Kenyon bill (S 2202) and 
similar proposals to put the packers under license, to di- 
vorce them from their refrigerator cars, forbid them to 
have interest in stock yards and stock cars, or to engage 
in «nything other than the slaughtering of animals and the 
disposal of the products and by-products of such slaughter- 
ing Senator Gronna, as chairman of the committee, Sen- 
ator Kenyon as the author of the principal measure, and 
William B. Colver, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the body that reported facts and conclusions that 
caused Senator Kenyon to make the proposals he has put 
forward, addressed the committee on the first day. No 
sess'on was held on August 19, because no one advocating 
the passage of the bill was ready to appear. Chairman 
Col'ver, of the Trade Commission, unexpectedly finished 
what he had to say in less than a day. Last winter, be- 
foie the House committee on interstate commerce, he 
occupied the witness stand for about a week. 

The point in which the owners of private freight cars 
are most interested—the proposal, in the alternative, 
either to forbid the owning of cars by the packers or to 
declare such cars to be common carriers, and therefore to 
be used by others than the owners—was not touched on 
the first day, nor was it mentioned, except incidentally, by 
th representatives of various consumers’ leagues that had 
the opportunity to address the committee August 20. 


Senator Gronna, commenting on the allegation that the 
five big pacxers control the meat industry and that the 
dozens of smaller packers exist merely on the sufferance 
of the five big ones, remarked that the proposal to put 
all packers under license probably would raise questions 
as tc its legality. Therefore, he said, he was not sure that 
the better way to deal with the situation would be to allow 
the big packers to grow, but, by means of excess profits 
taxes, deprive them of the unreasonable profits they might 
make. His thought was that there could be no question 
of legality when Congress exercises the taxing power, 
while there might be if it undertook to license them under 
the power to regulate commerce between the states. 


Senator Kenyon said the bill was radical but not a 
measure for government ownership. It had teeth but was 
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not aimed at all business, or reasonable profits. He feared, 
however, that the packers, by means of propaganda, had 
scared business and Congress so that Congress might not 
legislate. He said, however, it was aimed at unreasonable 
profits, which, at a time like this, were “treasonable 
able profits.” 

Senator France, of Maryland, suggested that this was 
not the time for extending drastic and despotic war legis- 
lation, such as forced all business to come to Washington 
to find out whethér it might continue, and if permitted to 
continue, upon what terms. 

Chairman Colver, in substance, repeated the report the 
Trade Commission had made on the subject. 

The plan for the hearings was for the advocates of the 
bil) to use up the week beginning, so far as working days 
are concerned, on August 18; the live stock exchanges 
which oppose the idea of licenses to take the stand on Au- 
gust 26, and then give the packers a chance to be heard 
last 


INDUSTRY SIDE TRACKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Railroad Administration has given up its effort to 
require written contracts for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of industry sidetracks. By means of supplement No. 
2 to General Order No. 15, issued under date of August 
9, but not promulgated until long after that date, it has 
notified those interested, including regional directors, that 
where existing tracks are not covered by written con- 
tracts, the practice of the connecting carrier prior to 
March 26, 1918, shall be considered as equivalent to a 
written contract and be observed accordingly. 

That means that regional directors will cease trying to 
make shippers enter into written contracts. The supple- 
ment, however, says sidetracks shall be maintained in 
accordance with the terms of the order date March 26. 
The chief parts of that order are that the industry shall 
maintain the track from the clearance point outward. As 
to new tracks, the order requires that the industry shall 
pay for and maintain the whole of the track from the 
clearance point outward, while the railroad company shall 
own all the track on its right-of-way, although the indus- 
try is required to pay for and maintain that part of the 
track between the clearance point and the right-of-way. 

In requiring the industry to pay for and maintain that 
part of the track between the clearance point and the 
right-of-way the order modifies the act to regulate com- 
merce, which requires the carrier to connect with a side- 
track, presumably at the right-of-way, because the law 
does not give the shipper the right of eminent domain 
to enter upon the land of the carrier for the purpose of 
laying a track thereon. 

No test has ever been made as to the validity of Gen- 
eral Order No. 15 requiring the shipper to pay for and 
maintain that part of the track between the clearance 
point and the right-of-way. By inference, however, the 
Supreme Court, in the North Dakota case, upheld the 
right of the President to set aside statutes by means of 
orders issued by the Director-General. District Judge 
Trieber specifically held that the President had such 
power. 


The modification of paragraph 27 of the original order 
directed by supplement No. 2 is as follows: 


2. Where existing industry tracks are not covered by writ- 
ten contracts, they shall be maintained and operated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions stated in paragraph (1) hereof. 
In the absence of a written contract as to the maintenance 
of an industry track constructed prior to March 26, 1918, the 
practice of the connecting carrier prior to federal control, as 
applied to such track of any particular industry from the be- 
ginning of its use by such industry, shall be considered as 
a to a written contract in accordance with such 
practice. 


Shippers who have been asked, by regional directors or 
federal managers, to enter into written contracts, have 
tried to obtain a revocation of the whole order. They 
have also tried to persuade the Railroad Administration 
to assume, in the written contracts that have been made, 
full common carrier liabiilty for everything done on the 
sidetracks. In particular they have resisted efforts to 
place stipulations in the proposed contracts that the car- 
rier shall be relieved of all liability, even the liability 
arising from negligence. The carriers have been trying 
to make such a stipulation in every contract on the theory 
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that the maintenance of a so-called industry track js 
wholiy for the benefit of the shipper. The shippers have 
resisted that on the theory that if they did not build the 
sidetracks the carriers would have to increase their jn. 
vestment in team tracks, on which the latter would have 
to bear full common carrier liability for everything. 

In the Los Angeles switching case, the Commission held, 
and the Supreme Court agreed with it, that so-called pri. 
vate sidetracks are parts of the terminals of the carrier 
and that delivering cars thereon was but a substitution 
for the service the carrier would otherwise be under obi. 
gation to render on tracks constructed and maintained by 
it. It was on that theory that the Commission and the 
court were able to condemn the attempt of the railroads 
serving California shippers, to impose a charge for set. 
ting cars on so-called industry tracks. 

Decisions in state courts, which are about all there js 
on the subject, are read by the Railroad Administration 
as authorizing common carriers to stipulate, in contracts 
for the construction and maintenance of sidetracks, what 
liability they shall or shall not assume. The railroad lay. 


._ yers believe that under the power to stipulate a carrier 


can relieve itself of any and all liability, including that 
which would naturally follow negligence. Henry Goemann, 
in behalf of grain shippers in particular, has been fighting 
for a ruling that a carrier may not so stipulate, or, in the 
alternative, that it shall not stipulate. Attorneys retained 
by him have cited what they think are cases that make 
it unlawful for a carrier to contract for exemption from 
liability, but the Railroad Administration committee that 
has been handling the matter utterly disagree with him. 
The supplement saying that the practice prior to March 
26 shall be regarded as equivalent to a written contract 
is the only outcome, thus far, of the fighting that has been 
done on the subject. It relieves regional directors from 
the obligation to report to the Director-General contracts 
that appear to work inequalities or injustice, as provided 
for in the third paragraph of the order of March 26; also 
to report cases in which compliance with the require 
ments of state statutes appears to impose an unreason- 
able burden upon the Railroad Administration. It also 
relieves federal managers from reporting on such cases 
to the regional managers, because the practices in effect 
prior to March 26 are to be regarded as equivalent to a 
written contract. To the end that shippers may under. 
stand the present status of the sidetrack matter, the 
original General Order No. 15 is herewith reproduced: 


The following requirements must be observed in respect of 
the construction, maintenance and operation of new industry 
tracks, and in respect of the operation and maintenance of 
existing industry tracks: 

1. As to new industry tracks: 

(a) The industry shall pay for, own and maintain that part 
of the track beyond the right-of-way of the railroad company. 

(b) The railroad company shall pay for, own and maintain 
that part of the track on the right-of-way from the switch 
point to the clearance point. 

(c) Generally speaking, an industry. shall pay for and main- 
tain (although in special cases the railroad company may do 
so), and the railroad company shall own, that part of the track 
on the right-of-way from the clearance point to the right-of- 
way line. 

(d) If the industry fails to maintain in reasonably safe con- 
dition the part of the track which it is required to maintain, 
the railroad company may disconnect the track or refuse to 
operate over it when not in such condition. 

(e) The railroad company shall have the right to use the 
track when not to the detriment of the industry. ’ 

(f) The foregoing terns and conditions should be embodied 
in a written contract between the industry and the railroad 
company. . 

2. Where existing industry tracks are not covered by writ- 
ten contract, they shall be maintained and operated in accord- 
ance with the provisions stated in paragraph 1 hereof. 

Where industry tracks are covered by written contracts, 
such contracts shall be adhered to until otherwise ordered; but 
where any such contracts appear to work inequalities or I; 
justice the circumstances should be brought to the attention of 
the regional director, who will report thereon to the Director- 
General, if conditions seem to warrant. F 

4. The requirements of state statutes and of state commls- 
sions in respect of the construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of industry tracks shall be complied with, but in cases 
where such compliance involves what appears to be an un 
reasonable burden upon the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion the circumstances should be brought to the attention 0 
the regional director, who will report thereon to the Director- 
General, if the conditions seem to warrant. 


COMMISSION ORDER 


The Commission has postponed the effective date of 
its order in No. 10236, Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Fairport, 
Painesville & Eastern, from September 15 to October 1. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practcal nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on inters‘ate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long exper‘ence and wide knowledze will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a mo-e elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorit:es in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any que3stion, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves*igation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answer; Departmen‘, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washinzton, D.C. 


9 eS - CREIE LR T S N R—  i 
Loss of Transit Privilege Due to Carrier’s Misroute 


Geergia.—Question: We wish to secure your valuable 
opinion on the following subject: 

There was shipped to us from St. Louis, Mo., a car con- 
taining 56,000 lbs. of corn, specifically routed on the bill 
of lading, Southern Railroad to Chattanooga, care Central 
of Georgia Railroad. The Southern elected to divert this 
shipment by their long haul into Macon. 

Of course, we are entitled to the same transit privileges 

in the milling of our outbound products as we would have 
been entitled to under the Central of Georgia tariffs. From 
this car we milled a shipment of 24,000 lbs. to Opelika, Ala., 
(a point to which the Southern Railroad does not grant 
transit privileges); also a shipment of 32,000 pounds to 
La Grange, Ga. (a point to which the Central of Georgia 
does not allow transit privileges). According to our opin- 
ion the Southern Railroad would be forced to abide by the 
tariffs of the Central of Georgia in allowing transit privi- 
leges on this car, but it is not exactly clear to us that 
they would not also, in accordance with their tariffs, be 
forced to allow us transit privileges to points to which 
transit is allowed in their tariffs as well. I shall appre- 
ciate your prompt advice on this subject. 
Answer: By reason of having misrouted the shipment 
in not observing the routing instructions inserted by the 
shipper in the bill of lading, the initial carrier can be 
required to grant the same transit privileges as would have 
been accorded under the transit tariff of the Central of 
Georgia Railroad. However, inasmuch as you would not 
have been entitled to reship from transit point to points 
not covered by the transit tariff of the Central of Georgia 
Raiiroad had shipment been routed in accordance with 
routing instructions shown in bill of lading, you are not 
entitled to reship to such points because of the misroute 
on the part of the carriers. 


Regulations Governing Export Traffic 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Will you be kind enough to 
advise, through the valuable columns of The Traffic World, 
if there are any government or other publications that 
will furnish information regarding the necessary docu- 
ments for export and import shipments, also as to customs 
regulations of various countries? 

Answer: The government publishes nothing showing 
what documents are necessary for export and import ship- 
‘Ments. However, there are a number of books published 
by various authors which explain the preparation of the 
hecessary documents, which can be secured at small cost. 
The series of articles by Professor Huebner now being 
published in The Traffic World has contained some valu- 
able information. The consular regulations and tariff sys- 
tems of the different countries are contained in a series 
of pamphlets published by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, copies of which can be secured from 
a everament Printing Office at Washington for a small 

Amount Recoverable Under Marine Insurance Policy 


California.—Question: We insure all of our export ship- 
Ment: against leakage and breakage, besides the regular 
Marine insurance and war risk. The amount insured for 
1S usually 10 per cent above the value of the goods and all 
gig involved in shipment, that is freight, consular 

S, CIC. 

Kindly advise us whether in collecting from insurance 
company the loss due to leakage, covered by their policy, 
we are entitled to 10 per cent above the actual value of 
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the goods plus shipping expenses, that is, value of loss 
to be figured in proportion with the amount insured for? 
The insurance company is willing to pay only for the actual 
value of the invoice, refusing to pay the additional 10 
per cent, as well as expenses incurred at point of destina- 
tion, as for agent’s certificate of loss, repacking, etc. 

Answer: The valuation of freight in the policy is re- 
ceived only as prima facie evidence of its value. In all 
cases the owner must aver and prove the extent of his 
loss. The invoice, bill of purchase, books of accounting 
and testimony of those having knowledge of the kind and 
quantity of the goods insured, are proper evidence of the 
amount of loss. In other words, evidence of the actual 
value of the loss or damaged property only is admissible, 
since the assured can never benefit by the loss or damage 
in ar amount in excess than what would accrue to him 
from the performance of the contract of sale. 


Shipments Improperly Loaded 


Alabama.—Question: Shipper loaded at plant under trap 
car arrangement less-carload shipment of iron articles, 
total weight 13,200 pounds, to interstate point, in box car 
and issues bill of lading therefor. Carrier, instead of 
switching to their freight house, which was their usual 
custom, in order to load further material into same, merely 
placed seals on the car and forwarded it through to des- 
tination, which is on rails of connecting carrier. Shipment 
having been sold f. o. b. origin, when car arrived at des- 
tination consignee paid freight and accepted delivery of 
car. Upon opening same they found three pieces of the 
shipment broken and filed claim against the delivery car- 
rier for same. They have declined claim, alleging that 
shipment was improperly loaded, the material consisting 
of flanged pipe, and the railroad claims was loaded flat 
on car floor instead of having cleat underneath the flanged 
ends to prevent pounding into car floor. Consignee has 
therefore asked us for settlement, but we contend ship- 
ments delivered to carrier in good order are subject to 
their inspection and, if improperly loaded, originating line 
should have so informed us. Can you give me reference 
to any cases of this kind? 7 

Answer: We are not familiar with any court decisions 
in support of your contentions; but, on the contrary, it 
is our opinion that if the carrier can show that the iron 
articles were not loaded in accordance with its tariff re- 
quirements and that such requirements are not unrea- 
sonable, and that the breakage resulted from such im- 
proper loading and not from other causes for which the 
carrier is liable, then it is questionable if you can recover 
from the carrier. Section 1 of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
expressly provides that a carrier shall not be liable for 
any loss or damage to property caused by an act or de- 
fault of the shipper or owner. 

Notice of Arrival and of Claim in Water Shipments 


New York.—Question: A steamer brings corkwood from 
Europe. The bill of lading covering the cargo, duly sealed 
and signed, calls for a certain number of bales. Upon 
final delivery to the consignee, shortage, amounting to a 
certain number of bales, is disclosed. The agents of the 
steamer are notified as to the shortage. No attention is 
paid to such notification and reparation is declined be- 
cause notice of shortage was not given within 48 hours 
after steamer’s arrival. 

Here are several facts which might make it a physical 
impossibility to give notice of shortage in accordance with 
bill of lading requirements and, if such facts enter into a 
matter of this kind, can the steamer, through its agents, 
still refuse responsibility? 

For instance, it might take two days or more after 
the steamer’s arrival ere one could get near the wood 
at all—we must consider customs entry, delivery of cus- 
toms permit, etc., all of which work starts after arrival 
of steamer and precedes the taking possession of the 
merchandise, and for which work there must be a time 
aliowance. Again, as all of the steamers carrying cork- 
wood usually bring thousands of bales, some consigned 
to one party, some to another, marks belonging to one 
party are mixed with marks of the other party, and in 
such event shortage cannot be discovered until all of the 
cargo destined for one consignee has been actually re- 
ceived by that consignee. 

As a receipt is given to the steamer for each and every 
load received, the steamer is aware of the shortage even 
before the consignee is. Yet the agents seem to think, 
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judging from the arrogant manner displayed by them, that 
there is no power in existence to hold the ship or them- 
selves to the undertaking of delivering amount of bales 
received by the ship according to the bill of lading at the 
European port. Mind, this is an insurance matter. It 
is > short-delivery for which the agents refuse to make 
good. 

With this very same concern we had another experience. 
Immediately after I wrote them and demanded that they 
pay for the undelivered corkwood another of their steam- 
ers came in with a cargo of wood for us. No notice of 
arrival was given. As I watch myself, as well as through 
our brokers, the arrival of all of the steamers, we were 
enabled to make our customs entry promptly. This was 
the first of July. On the second I called the concern on 
the phone in order to find where the steamer had docked. 
This information I received. Orders to remove the wood 
were given to our trucking concern on the third. Of 
course, nothing could be done on the fourth. Somehow or 
another—I don’t know why—our trucking concern delayed 
moving the wood. And so it happened that, without warn- 
ing of any kind, the wood was stored on the ninth at our 
expense. Of course, we cannot deny negligence on: part 
of our trucking concern. But could storage take place 
legally without notice? 


Answer: While it is the custom for water carriers to 
insert in a contract of shipment a condition that, in the 
event of loss, the owner shall give notice of claim within 
a specified time, and while such conditions are usually 
sustained by the courts, yet the owner will not be pre- 
cluded from the right to recover for a loss or injury where, 
to require him to present notice of his claim within a 
specified time would be unreasonable. Hutchinson on Car- 
riers, 3d edition, volume 1, section 443, says: “In deter- 
mining whether the time within which the notice of claim 
must be presented is reasonable, regard must be had to 
the time which might ordinarily be expected to elapse 
in the usual course of business before the owner, by the 
exercise. of reasonable diligence, could be in a position 
to present the notice to the carrier; and since the ques- 
tion must depend upon the circumstances of the individual 
case, it is ordinarily one of fact for the jury. So if the 
injury of the goods be such that the owner in the exercise 
of reasonable diligence could not have discovered its ex- 
tent until after time for presenting notice of its claim had 
expired, the condition would be unreasonable and a notice 
presented within such reasonable time thereafter as would 
be a substantial and sufficient compliance. with the con- 
dition.” 

The law also requires a water carrier to give notice of 
arrival of a shipment and to allow a reasonable time for 
removal. While the matter of free time allowed is one 
of tariff requirement, yet no legal tender of the shipment 
for delivery has been made, in the sense of enabling the 
carrier to place it in storage at the risk and cost of the 
owner, until the carrier has given notice of the arrival 
to the consignee, and the latter has had a reasonable time 
for its removal. This common .law rule is followed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision In 
the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C., 671, when it 
prescribed the form of export bill of lading to be used, as 
more particularly shown in rule 5 thereof. 


Special Damages in Delayed Shipment 


Illinois—Question: “A”: consigned to us at Jerome, Ida., 
from a point in Washington carload of lumber; car failed 
to arrive and, on account of the shortage of labor, we 
paid our carpenters for the week that they were idle, our 
superintendent in the meantime buying lumber from a 
near-by point. Car consigned to us from Washington was 
finally located at Jerome, Iowa, some four months after. 
The railroad admits liability for the excess freight; also 
the difference between the selling price of the misdirected 
load and the price paid by us for lumber in the open 
market, but say they are not liable for the damage caused 
by the loss of time to the carpenters which we paid. 
We would like to know whether the railroad is liable for 
the special damage. 

Answer: On the facts that you submit we do not be- 
lieve the carrier would be liable for the special damages 
caused by the loss of time to your carpenters while await- 
ing arrival of the carload of lumber at destination. A 
carrier is not an insurer of. the time within which it will 
deliver a particular shipment, and to collect special dam- 


ages resulting from an unreasonable delay in the trans. 
portation and delivery, it is necessary to show thai the 
carrier had some knowledge at the time of shipment of 
the circumstances by reason of which special damages 
would result from delay. 

Loss in Shipment Moving Under Clear Record 


Iinois.—Question: Kindly favor us with your valuable 
opinion, through the World on the following Case, if pos. 
sible any I. C. C. ruling. Contractor’s outfit consigned to 
Chicago from Nebraska, bill of lading signed by agent, 
warbilling shows car was held at point of origin two 
days before moving. Superintendent furnished affidavit 
stating material was loaded in car O. K.; also that car 
was still on the same track two days after when he left 
town; also that car was not sealed at time of signing 
of bili of lading. Car arrived at destination billed as an 
L. C. L. shipment, billing changed at Chicago to read 
Cc. L., car unloaded at 11 a. m., damage noted and re. 
ported at 11:10 a. m. Inspector signed damage report; 
also noted freight bill at 11:30 a.m. Car arrived at our 
warehouse too late to be unloaded, seals broken at 7 
a. m. following morning. Railroad admits that seals were 
O. K., but contends that missing articles were not loaded 
in car and refuses claim, stating seals were found intact. 

Answer: It has been the policy of the United States 
Railroad Administration to refuse the payment of claims 
for shortage arising under circumstances showing no de- 
fects in the equipment or in the seal record. This attitude 
we do not think is in accord with the law under the Pon- 
erene bill of lading act or the general weight of authority. 
The courts have generally held that if the owner shows 
by satisfactory evidence that a certain quantity of goods 
had been loaded at shipping point and that a lesser quan- 
tity had been received at destination point, a carrier is 
prima facie liable for the difference, and places upon the 
carrier the burden of proving that the shipper did not 
in fact load the quantity alleged, or that the loss occurred 
through improper loading by the shipper, or that the dif- 
ference in weight caused by shrinkage, evaporation, or 
other causes over which the carrier had no control. 


Delay in Shipment Intended for Export 


South Carolina.—Question: If responsibility for unrea: 
sonable delay can be established, to what extent is the 
carrier liable in connection with a shipment handled under 
the following conditions: 

A shipment was billed to a port for exportation for 
transshipment on a certain vessel, the carrier having been 
advised the name of such vessel, its sailing date, etc., at 
the time bill of lading was signed, and, in addition to 
this, its proper transportation official was advised by tele- 
gram, with the request that the movement be expedited 
all possible. The shipment did not reach the port in time 
to be loaded on the vessel with which we had made ar- 
rangements for handling same, and a duplicate shipment 
was purchased at the port and the contract with consignee 
thereby filled. On account of the scarcity of vessels it 
was not possible to forward the original shipment until 
eight months later, at which time it was shipped to an- 
other port and exported therefrom. In the meantime the 
market had declined, causing considerable loss to us. In 
view of the fact that the goods in this shipment could 
not be disposed of at the port nor at any other point in 
this country except at a considerable loss to us, there 
being practically no use for this class of goods in this 
country, can we not reasonably expect carrier to reimburse 
us for the lozs accruing on account of the market decline, 
and also storage and insurance charges and transportation 
charges from the first port to the port from which the 
goods were finally transported. This is the basis on which 
we have filed claim, but have been unable thus far to 
obtain settlement on such basis or on any other reason 
able basis. It is hoped that you can refer us to some 
supreme court, or any other authority, that will be bene 
ficial in our further handling of the matter with carrier. 

Answer: Where a carrier enters into an express col 
tract to carry and deliver goods within a specified time 
the carrier is bound to fulfill his contract, and is liable 
for delay regardless of the cause thereof. So that, where 
a carrier agrees to deliver certain freight at a point I 
due time for its transportation to its final destination by 
a certain steamer and fails to comply with the agreement 
and the freight, after arriving too late for transshipment, 
was shipped to another point with the consent of the 
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shipper and there sold at a loss, the latter shipment and 
sale is for the benefit of the carrier and it is the carrier’s 
duty to make good the loss. Michie on Carriers, volume 1, 
page 632; Skellie vs. Cent. R., etc., Co., 81 Ga. 56. Storage 
charges during the time that the goods are held at their 
destination for a rising market are recoverable. Norfolk, 
etc. R. R. Co. vs. Wilkinson, 106 Va. 775. 

But as such damages are in the nature of special dam- 
ages, they cannot be recovered unless notice of the cir- 
cumstances by reason of which special damages would 
result from delay was given the carrier at the time of 
‘shipment. That is, if a shipper would charge the carrier 
with any special damages, he must have communicated 
all the facts not ordinarily attending the carriage; and, 
further, that such known facts may be taken to have been 
within the contemplation of both parties, and that dam- 
ages may be recovered for the natural consequence of the 
failure of the same. 


Filing Claim Condition Preceaent to ReCovery 


Alabama.—Question: One of our members made a ship- 
ment to a point of destination west of the Mississippi 
River and said shipment reached destination with a short- 
age and also damage. The goods were sold f. o. b. des- 
tination and consignee did not send to our member the 
expense bill bearing notation of the shortage and damage 
until more than four months had elapsed after delivery 
and the carriers have therefore refused to entertain our 
claim, quoting section 3 of the bill of lading as their 
reason. therefor. What I want to know is, can we go into 
law court and enter suit and, if we can do so, can the 
carrier successfully introduce section 3 of the Standard 
Bill of Lading as a defense? In other words, is it a con- 
dition precedent to entering suit that a claim be filed 
with the carriers within four months after delivery? 

Answer: The Cummins amendment to the act provides 
that a carrier may require claims in writing to be filed 
within four months after delivery of the property, ex- 
cept where the loss, damage or injury complained of was 
due to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or 
damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence. This 
provision has been sustained by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the courts, and where a claim is not filed 
within the prescribed time, no recovery can be had from 
the carrier. ; 

Time Within Which to File Claim 


New Jersey.—Question: Would thank you to advise if 
you know of any authority why the American Railway 
a Company does not allow claim which was filed as 
ollows: 

We filed a claim for non-delivery of shipment to one 
of our customers 4 months and 3 weeks after shipment 
originated at point of origin. The reason for not filing 
it sooner was the peculiar circumstances. surrounding this 
case, together with two others, as per copy of our letter 
to the American Railway Express Company, attached. You 
will note that we made three distinct shipments to this one 
consignee within a radius of two months and not one of 
them was delivered, and if you will note we had the matter 
up with the express company prior to the four-month pe- 
riod, yet we did not file our claim until 4 months and 3 
weeks, as stated above. 

They now refuse to pay claim, stating that the claim 
Should have been made within the four-month period; 
but, according to the Interstate Commerce ruling, claim 
Should be filed within four months or a reasonable time 
afier shipment. I took this matter up with them and they 
State that ten days should be a reasonable time to this 
point. I feel that, inasmuch as we were in correspondence 
with them prior to the four-month period, we are entitled 
to reparation from this company. 

Answer: In re Express Rates, 43 I C. G.,, 510, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission required the express 
companies to provide in the Uniform Express Receipt a 
stipulation to the effect that as a condition precedent to 
Tecovery, claims must be made in writing to the originat- 
ng or delivering carrier within four months after a rea- 
Sonable time for delivery has elapsed, in case of failure 
to Take delivery. In rule 510, Conference Rulings Bul- 
letin No. 7, the Commission said, “That the provision in 
the Uniform Bill of Lading requiring that claims for loss, 
damage or delay must be made in writing within a speci- 
fied period is legally complied with when the shipper, con- 
Signee or the lawful holder of the bill of lading, within 
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the period specified, files with the agent of the carrier, 
either at the point of origin or the point of delivery of 
the shipment, or with the general claims department of 
the carrier, a claim or a written notice of intended claim 
describing the shipment with reasonable definiteness.” 

As your letter of September 20 to the express company 
was neither a claim nor a written notice of intended claim, 
but merely a notice of delay in delivery and a request 
to trace the shipments, and as the period of three weeks 
is longer than the usual time required to make a delivery 
by express between the points in question, it is our opinion 
that you have not filed “a claim or a written notice of 
intended claim * * * within the period specified,” as 
required by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Claims Against Receivers 


Michigan.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, through 
the columns of The Traffic World, what right of payment 
claims for damage to material hauled will take against 
an inter-city truck- line which has gone into receiver’s 
hands before claim could be presented? 

Answer: The action of a court in granting a receiver- 
ship does not determine or affect the ultimate rights of 
the parties, but is only to preserve and retain control of 
the property to answer to the rights of the parties as 
they may be finally determined. All claimants will be 
allowed to make proof of their claims to be paid out of 
the funds in the hands of a receiver, but the claim above 
described is not entitled to priority of payment over any 
other unsecured credit. 


WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau. 


An early decision on the wage questions raised by the 
demands of the shopmen has been promised by Director- 
General Hines. He told the men representing the railroad 
employees’ section of the American Federation of Labor 
and the various shop unions affiliated with that central 
organization, at the end of the conference, August 20, 
that he would try to reach a final decision in the near 
future. 

The proceedings, so far as the shopmen are concerned, is 
in the nature of an appeal from the deadlocked action of 
the board on wages and working conditions. The labor 
members of that board recommended a 25 per cent in- 
crease. The railroad corporation members made no recom- 
mendation. 

On the basis of the time worked in 1918, taking the year 
as a whole, the grant of a 25 per cent increase would 
give the machinists about 89 cents an hour, the boiler- 
makers 88 cents, the blacksmiths 87 cents, carpenters 71 
cents, painters and upholsterers 75 cents, the electricians 
$6.73 per day, air-brake men, car repairers, car inspectors 
and other skilled laborers about 75 cents and mechanics’ 
helpers 58 cents per hour. 

The shopmen are asking for a minimum of 88 cents per 
hour. The compensation rates per hour mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph are based on the money actually 
received and not on the rates per hour. In other words, if 
they will work the same number of hours or days in 1919 
as they did in 1918, 25 per cent added to their compensa- 
tion would result in pay at the cents per hour or dollars 
per day mentioned. 


Much of the compensation per hour in 1918 was due to 
the hours worked in excess of eight. The eight-hour day 
was made the base. Overtime was paid for at the rate of 
time and a half. Then men did not object to working more 
than eight hours. They do not now object to overtime. 
What they ask is that the employer be penalized for hav- 
ing them work more than eight hours. 

In 1918 there were large increases in the number of 
men employed and in the number of days or hours worked. 
The shop crafts, in that year, increased their compensation 
over 1917 by a minimum of 41 per cent and a maximum of 
85. The machinists increased their revenues 41 per cent 
and the car repairers 85 per cent. That is to say, if the 
car repairers were receiving wages on which they could 
live in 1917, they had an addition to their pay much 
greater than the increase in the cost of living. The same 
is true of the machinists because the cost of living has not 
increased 41 per cent since December, 1917. 

The increases in the compensation, not the rates of pay, 
for the train operatives, granted by Director-General Mc- 
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Adoo, were not so great as those given the shopmen. The 
increase to the road freight brakemen, for instance, was 
41 per cent, as the maximum. That is exactly the advance 
in the compensation of the machinists, who received the 
smallest addition given to the shopmen. The increase in 
compensation, not rates, to the road freight engineers was 
35 per cent; to road freight conductors, 21 per cent; road 
freight brakemen, 41 per cent; road passenger engineers, 
lu per cent; road passenger firemen, 24 per cent; road 
passenger brakemen and baggagemen, 37 per cent. 

Since the beginning of this year, under order from 
Director-General Hines, overtime has been reduced. There- 
fore, the shopmen are not receiving as great compensation 
as they did in 1918, except in individual cases. As a mass, 
their compensation is less because there is less to do. 
The machinists, in their arguments to the Director-Gen- 
eral, contended that they were receiving less than machin- 
ists in navy yards and other establishments in their neigh- 
borhoods. Mr. Hines intends finding what are the facts 
in that regard. 

It is a matter of record that in 1917 the railroad cor- 
porations were losing employees because other employers 
were offering better pay. But in 1918, the statistics made 
up by the Railroad Administration to show the compensa- 
tion for the last year under private operation and the 
first under federal control, indicate that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration had no trouble competing in the market 
for labor. The number of shop employees increased. The 
increase, as shown by the statistics prepared by the Rail- 
road Administration, in 1918 over 1917 is 145,022. Those 
statistics became public in April. The excess of employees 
now over 1917 has probably been reduced to 80,000 or 85,- 
000. The Plumb charges resolution asks for an investi- 
gation to determine whether the payrolls were increased, 
the brotherhoods insinuating that if they were, the in- 
creases were made so as to discredit government operation. 

A common suggestion, in 1918, was that railroad shops 
and railroad offices were havens of refuge for men of 
military age who had no fancy for army life, even on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The following table shows the number of shop employees, 
the number of hours or days they worked in 1919, in 
comparison with 1917, and their hourly or daily compensa- 
tion, and the percentage of increase in compensation re- 
gardless of the rate per hour or per day: 


Number of Per 
Employees Compensation Cent 
Jan., Dec., Hours Worked Per Hour of in- 
1919 1917 Jan., 1919 Dec., 1917 1919 1917 crease 
Machinists— 
54,382 42,973 12,592,995 10,651,011 $0.719 $0.509 41 
Boilermakers— 
16,960 13,469 2,909,803 1,719,544 -713 .504 -42 
Blacksmiths— 
9,925 8,369 1,466,427 928,293 -707 -494 -43 
Carpenters— 
56,057 50,848 12,131,975 11,883,446 -579 .350 -65 
Painters and upholsterers— 
11,065 9,878 1,394,637 848,462 .613 .382 -60 
Electricians— Days Days 
12,061 9,894 1,895,101 926,027 5.38 3.22 .67 
Airbrake men— 
7,328 5,846 1,587,555 1,636,340 .604 .859 .68 
Car inspectors— 
24,902 20,763 6,336,603 6,811,054 -597 .323 85 
Car repairers— 
81,799 66,443 18,236,118 15,948,946 .568 .366 55 
Other skilled laborers— 
57,674 55,201 13,205,187 14,030,197 .624 .374 .67 
Mechanics’ helpers— 
110,870 92,018 24,801,164 23,097,913 471 -296 59 


Following the conference on August 20, with the shop- 


.men, the Railroad Administration issued the following: 


“Following the receipt of final information that the un- 
authorized strike of shopmen had been concluded, Walker 
D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, and representa- 
tives of the divisions of operation and labor of the Raiil- 
road Administration conferred today with representatives 
of:the railway employees’ department of the American 
Federation of Labor, representing the shop crafts organiza- 
tions on the railroads under Federal control, headed by 
B. M. Jewell, acting president, to discuss the representa- 
tions for increased wages and revised rules for the shop 
crafts on railroads. 

“In opening the conference, the Director-General made it 
clear that as the representative of the President and of 
the public, it was necessary for him, before acting on the 
demands for increased wages for shopmen on railroads, to 
have before him adequate information covering the sub- 
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ject in order to determine whether all or any part of the 
requests of the shopmen for increased wages was justified 
by the facts. He explained that he had obtained such 
information as was available from the railroad manage. 
ments, including the facts they had obtained from other 
industries. In order to develop these facts further, he 
stated that he understood the claims of the shopmen raised 
the following questions: 

“1. Are the wages now paid shopmen in railroad em. 
ploy on a fair basis compared with the wages paid shop. 
men doing comparable work in private industries outside 
of the railroads? 

“2. Are the wages paid railroad shopmen comparable 
with the wages paid shopmen doing similar work in ship. 
yards, navy yards and arsenals under government con- 
trol, and is employment in the shops of the railroads in 
fact comparable at all with employment in the shops 
of these other governmental agencies, particularly with 
regard to the wages established in those other govern. 
mental agencies during the war period? 

“3. Does the increased cost of living at the present 
time, as compared with the pre-war period, and the in- 
creases in wages given to shopmen on railroads in the 
same period justify further advances in wages to railroad 
shopmen? 

“Taking up these three propositions separately, the repre- 
sentatives of the shopmen claimed (1) that wages of 
railroad shopmen are materially lower than the wages 
paid shopmen in outside private industries, and that even 
since the signing of the armistice material advances in 
wages had been given to shopmen employed in such out- 
side private industries; (2) that the wages paid shonmen 
in shipyards, navy yards and arsenals under government 
control have been and are materially higher than the 
wages paid shopmen on railroads, and that the two indus- 
tries are comparable because the basis on which the wages 
in these outside governmental industries have been based 
had no direct connection with the war, but had direct 
connection only with a fair basis of wages prior to the 
war and increases in the cost of living since that time; 
and (3) that the demands for increased wages paid rail- 
road shopmen did not rest primarily on the increased cost 
of living, although that it was an important contributing 
factor, but rested primarily on the proposition that the 
wages of shopmen ought to be increased so as to be more 
in line with wages for similar work in other industries. 

“The minimum rate for machinists in shops on rail- 
roads was fixed in July, 1918, at 68 cents per hour, effect: 
ive January 1, 1918. 

“In concluding the conference, the Director-General said 
that he would give careful consideration to all the facts 
presented by the representatives of the railroads and 
would endeavor to reach a final decision in the near 
future.” “ 


STENCILING OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


In Bulletin CS-117, Manager Kendall of the Car Service 
section, has directed all railroads as follows: 

“New freight-car equipment purchased by the Railroad 
Administration and allocated to the individual lines under 
federal control, in accordance with a ‘trust’ arrangement, 
will be stenciled with the proper reporting marks of the 
road to which assigned, and in addition the letters CT will 
appear immediately below the number, as indicated by 
the following example: 


CB&Q 
120900 
CT 





“In rendering interchange, wheelage and other reports 
for record purposes, the letters CT should be omitted and 
instructions to that effect should be issued to those 
interested.” 


DELAY TO FREIGHT ACCOUNT STRIKE 


Regional Director Aishton, August 15, instructed north 
western railroads that, effective at once, instructions 1* 
sued August 6 that freight be accepted subject to delay 
account strike, and indorsement of notation to that effect 
on all bills of lading, were canceled. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


POOR POSTAL SERVICE 


Mitor The Traffic World: 

We have read the recent comment in “The Open Forum” 

ment the matter of postal service with particular ref- 

gence to the matter of tracing shipments, and we are 
in accord with the sentiment that the postal 


«me lost, and it has never been our experience that the 
pst office has located a shipment that became lost in 
the mails. 
It is absolutely useless to fill out the forms provided for 
acing shipments, as ultimately it is necessary to file 
taims for the missing material, and then it is also essen- 
tal to hold the claim open from one to two years for 
ajustment, as we have never known the post office to 
nake adjustment under one year’s time, which they claim 
is necessary for investigation. This is another illustra- 
tion of the efficiency of government operation of utilities 
ad the shipper has no recourse whatever but to wait 
util such time as the postal people choose to make pay- 
nent of the claim. 
We do not understand the necessity for such miserable 
service aS we have experienced on postal shipments that 
become lost and, while we are far from satisfied with the 
service with the railroads on certain claims, we would 
never accuse them of such negligence and indifference 
as has been accorded by the Post Office Department. 
This is another reason why the public will not tolerate 
continued government operation, as the circular form of 
alministration is not appealing to the American people, 
who demand intelligence and initiative instead of printed 
circular administration. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 

W. W. White, Traffic Manager. 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1919. 


THINKS THE LEAGUE SHOULD ACT 


Mr. O. F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
The National Industrial Traffic League: 

League Circular No. 145, quoting statement from Presi- 
dent Freer relative to the Sims bill, has been read with 
great interest and we are pleased to inform you that this 
company had previously communicated with its representa- 
lve in Congress, expressing its opposition to the brother- 
hoods’ plan. 

While we are heartily in accord with the sentiments 
expressed by President Freer, and while we have implicit 
confidence in the ability of the President and the execu- 
lve committee properly to represent the members of the 
League in such matters, may we not, without impropriety, 
suggest that more vigorous action should be taken and 
that more extensive publicity measures should be adopted? 

We think you will agree that the shippers of this coun- 
ty are now confronted with a situation the seriousness 
of which is difficult of exaggeration; the proposed legis- 
lation is not only undesirable—it is unquestionably dan- 
serous. The events of the last few years, considered in 
Conpection with the present mental attitude of the labor 
leaders, constitute convincing evidence that labor has dis- 
carded whatever conservative principles it ever enter- 
tained. Experience should have taught us that the labor 
organizations have now reached a high state of efficiency 
and that they are prepared to throw a great weight of 
Influence behind any measure bearing their approval, and 
for this reason, no plan fostered by labor, however rad- 
feal or fantastic it may seem, is unworthy of the most 
Profound consideration. Things that were impossible a 
few years ago are now commonplace. 


In a recent editorial The Traffic World inquired: “Is 





the National Industrial Traffic League to speak?” We 
consider that inquiry quite natural and appropriate. While 
we would not minimize the importance of individual effort 
as urged by President Freer, we do say that individual 
effort is virtually powerless when opposed to organized 
endeavor, and, as an organization officially representing 
the industries of this country, the League should assume 
the burden of launching an organized resistance to the 
forces which are now preparing to strike a blow at the 
very foundations of our industrial system. 

The National Industrial Traffic League is an efficient 
organization, and its activities are directed by some of 
the most capable men in the transportation world. Prop- 
erly supported by the members of the League, these men 
are large enough and strong enough successfully to meet 
any emergency that may develop. Is the executive com- 
mittee of the League now receiving the support of the 
members that the exigencies of prevailing conditions de- 
mand? We think not. The League has adopted resolu- 
tions expressing its unqualified disapproval of government 
ownership in any form; it has instructed the officers of 
the League to present these resolutions where they will 
be most effective and to take other action such as may be 
necessary to attain the ends desired by the League, but 
there the League has stopped. All denials of our honor- 
able lawmakers to the contrary notwithstanding, the effi- 
cacy of public sentiment as expressed by the voters of 
the country, is deciding the date of any piece of legis- 
lation, is not to be questioned. Therefore, the League 
cannot accomplish the great things to which it is dedi- 
cated unaided by the sentiment of the voters, and this 
sentiment may not be aroused by the adoption of resolu- 
tions and the delivery of enthusiastic addresses at meet- 
ings of the League. 

In view of these things, it would appear imperative 
that the executive committee immediately formulate plans 
for a comprehensive publicity campaign, designed to pre- 
sent the views of the League to the voters and to the 
shippers and receivers of freight throughout the United 
States. Every man who ships a carload of freight a year 
should be brought to a realization of the danger with 
which he is threatened. We think there is no good rea- 
son for hesitating because of the magnitude of the pro- 
posed undertaking. Given the moral and financial sup- 
port of the members, the officials of the League are com- 
petent to prosecute such a campaign to a successful con- 
clusion. An assessment of two-tenths of one per cent 
of the freight payments of the members of the League 
during the fiscal year 1918 would provide a fund of suffi- 
cient proportions to support the campaign herein referred 
to. 

Until the railroad. question is definitely settled, the ship- 
pers in this country are living over a volcano. They may 
legitimately look to the National Industrial Traffic League 
for protection, but they should not expect comparatively 
insignificant annual dues to finance the League through 
a bitter contest, such as that in which it should now 
engage. We cannot get something for nothing. 

We sincerely trust that an appropriate resolution, ema- 
nating from the executive committee,. will place this 
matter before the League for consideration at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting. 

Wisconsin Condensed Milk Co., 
Cc. R. Buller, Traffic Manager. 
Burlington, Wis., Aug. 138, 1919. 


NEW PLAN SUGGESTED 


Senator Albert B. Cummins, ‘ 
Washington, D. C.: 
I know that you are intensely interested in the proper 
disposition of the railroads of the country and the curing 
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of the many evils now connected with the subject of 
transportation, hence I take the liberty of addressing 
you on the subject, giving some ideas which my work has 
suggested to my mind, and which I discussed with our 
congressman, Mr. Sims, while in Washington. 

Mr. Sims is working on the lines I proposed, but has 
ruined it by injecting government ownership. 

I am opposed to any semblance of government owner- 
ship, for many reasons, and the statement of one only 
will be sufficient. 

It is not the purpose nor function of government to 
own and transact the business of the country, but to make 
and enforce the rules under which men shall be guided 
in the conduct of such business as affects the interests of 
their fellow-men. 

The mere statement of this truth should end all argu- 
ment on the question of government ownership in whole 
or in part. 

Now, a short statement of my plan, the details to be 
worked out by men of greater minds and experience than 
I could possibly have. 


Congress should provide a federal charter under which 
a corporation could be organized, called the Transporta- 
tion Realty Company, which should buy and own all the 
real estate necessary for both river and. rail transporta- 
tion, including the rights-of-way, depot grounds, houses 
and all terminals and all the trackage and fixed property, 
following the general law of what is real estate. 

This company should issue stock only, not bonds, ma- 
turing at any fixed date, having a guaranteed annual divi- 
dend, thus furnishing to the people a permanent, safe 
and definite investment that would increase in value all 
the time, if not in dividends, and the people would know 
that this stock had back of it, not one system of railroads, 
but all the real estate of the railroads of the country. 
This stock would thus be rid of all objectionable specu- 
lative features and be more stable than even U. S. bonds 
and would be eagerly sought by all thrifty people. 

The business of this company would be to make all 
extension of lines, terminals, etc., that could be made 
profitable or that were necessary for the development of 
any part of our country, and to lease this property to 
the operating companies hereafter suggested, and should 
be controlled by a directorate elected by the stockholders. 
This company would provide the money for much more 
than one-half of that required to be invested in the trans- 
portation business of the country and thus solve the finan- 
cial problem that far. 


Congress should then provide a federal charter under 
which some fifteen or twenty transportation operating 
companies could be organized for the purpose of leasing 
certain systems of tracks, etc., and they should own all 
of the personal or movable property necessary to the 
transportation business of the country, such as engines, 
cars, tools, etc., and be required to keep in repair for use 
all of the real estate belonging to the general Transporta- 
tion Realty Company. This latter requirement would be 
necessary in order to fix the liability for defects in and 
the depreciation of the real property resulting from use. 

By this means we would secure to the public all the 
advantages now arising from competition and efficiency 
in public service to be rendered by the transportation op- 
erating companies and business would be continued along 
the lines to which the people are now or have been ac- 
customed. 

The transportation systems would be divided up so as 
to give competition in service and operation by the dif- 
ferent operating companies to all parts of the country 
and so that each system and company would have some 
of the best and worst of the territories and have equal 
chance for successful and profitable operation. 

There would, no doubt, be an awful scramble for cer- 
tain lines, but wise and honest men could settle that 
question to the satisfaction of the parties interested and 
to the best interest of the public. 

It would not require such an enormous amount of cap- 
ital to be placed at risk on the management of the special 
operating companies, and the country would not be all 
the time flooded with speculative anu questionable trans- 
portation stocks and bonds. In fact, Wall Street would 
be stripped of more than one-half of its gambling ma- 
terial, much to the benefit of the people, and the best 
possible service would be assured. 
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The transportation operating companies would have to 
pay as a first lien on their incomes a fixed rate of interest 
on the stock of the Transportation Realty Company, aq] 
state, county anu city taxes and privileges imposed by 
them, for maintenance of the real estate and the oper. 
ating expenses, and the rates charged and all other ques. 
tions arising from operation would be under the contro} 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This plan could be quickly put in operation, since I am 
informed that the government has been making a detailed 
estimate of the real value of the real estate holdings of 
the railroad, would not disrupt the general plan of the 
transportation of the country and the laws for regulating 
the railroads now being proposed could be more easily 
put into effect, and, it seems to me, a great step forward 
could thus be taken, to the benefit of all interested in 
this most vital question. 

If these suggestions are worth anything to you and your 
committee I shall feel very thankful for being able to 
contribute some little bit to my fellow-men and my 
country. 

A. J. McGehee, General Secretary, 
Southern Interior Traffic Association. 
Jackson, Tenn., Aug. 10, 1919. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE SHIPPING 


Mr. Edward Chambers, 

Director of Traffic, U. S. R. A.; 
Mr. W. T. Tyler, 

Director of Operation, U. S. R. A.; 
Mr. Hale Holden, 

Regional Director, U. S. R. A.: 

There are possibly no more important articles that go 
to make up the heavy freight movement at this time than 
the shipments of fruit and produce, of which our state 
of California furnishes a heavy tonnage. That this be 
transported with reasonable dispatch and under proper 
refrigeration is important to everyone. 

Representing, as we do, shippers and receivers of 
fruit and produce in all sections of the United States, as 
well as in Canada and Cuba (Havana receiving our fruit 
in the cars in which we load it), and, inasmuch as the 
movement of grapes now beginning will increase in vol- 
ume until end of season, thus adding to the already heavy 
movement of cantaloupes and citrus and deciduous fruit, 
owing to the scarcity of both refrigerator cars and ice, 
we desire to ask your best efforts toward restoration of 
freight schedules in effect prior to 1917. 


Up to and until time our railways were taken over by 
the government, we were enjoying gradually diminishing 
schedules, it being a well-known fact that from Roseville, 
Calif. (the assembling point on lines of S. P. R. R. Co), 
Sacramento, on Western Pacific, and from points on 
Santz Fe Railway, we were being given service that 
enabied us to sell our fruits as follows: In Denver, morn 
ing of fifth day; in Omaha, morning of fifth day; 
Kansas City, morning of sixth day; in St. Paul, morning 
of seventh day; in Chicago, morning of seventh day; 1 
Cleveland, morning of ninth day; in Detroit, morning of 
nintL day; in Pittsburgh, morning of ninth day; in Buf- 
falo, morning of ninth day; in Montreal, morning of tenth 
day! in New York, morning of tenth day; in Philadelphia, 
morning of tenth day; in Boston, morning of eleventh day. 

Even under those much improved conditions (as com: 
pared with present-day service), much of our fruit reached 
destinations showing overripeness and heavy, especially in 
the top tiers, which, account the heavy minimum we must 
load, are most of the journey made above the line of 
refrigeration in the ice bunkers. Our carriers possibly 
issue instructions that bunkers be kept full of ice. Most 
of the time the bunkers are three-quarters full, sometimes 
records show them one-half full, and the carriers admit 
of no liability for decay unless their records show ice 12 
transit permitted to fall below one-half full. Under pres 
ent conditions, with lengthened schedules and scant ice 
supply, with most of the refrigerators arriving at distant 
destinations with bunkers half full, our fruit is in poor 
condition. 

With restoration of even old schedules, if they cannot 
be improved upon at this time, our fruit would reach des 
tinations in better condition, cars would be released for 
service:more promptly, and the present large amounts of 
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ice used would not be consumed on the same number of 


ars. 

Probably at the heaviest part of the deciduous shipping 
other perishables will be making inroads on the already 
secant car and ice supply, and if much food, which is not 
a luxury but a necessity, is to be saved, it is imperative 
that present steps be taken to afford relief, and we feel 
that this can be best done as outlined above. 

Will you kindly let us hear from you as to what will 
be or is being done in the matter and what relief, if any, 
we may expect? 

North American Claim Bureau, 
W. B. Henry, Manager. 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 8, 1919. 


PREPAYMENT OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read the several articles regarding the prepay- 
ment of freight charges. , 

Have sometimes wondered if those traffic men who are 
so urgently advocating uniform rule or custom of pre- 
payment of freight on all shipments, where goods are 
sold freight allowed, take into consideration carload com- 
modities on which freight is $150 to $200 per car, espe- 
cially when same is sold subject to arrival draft or thirty 
days. Don’t you think it would tie up an unnecessary 
amount of working capital when you have several cars 
in transit one to three weeks? 

Have they all received the approval of their treasury 
and financial department when advocating advancement 
of several thousand dollars into freight account, before 
service are rendered or the customer can be expected to 
remit? 

It would be a fine thing for the railroads from a finan- 
cial standpoint. 


The Adams Seed Co., 
C. E. Doak, Traffic Manager. 
Decorah, Ia., Aug. 18, 1919. 


EXPRESS COMPANY’S CLAIM POLICY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer has read with interest letter in The Traffic 
World of August 9 from E. H. Brill, of the P. E. Sharp- 
less Company at Philadelphia, Pa., regarding express com- 
pany’s claim policy, and wonders why more such articles 
are not finding their way into your columns. 

Have experienced a number of similar cases, the fol- 
lowing being a fair sample of such: 

On April 24, 1919, I mailed Mr. W. G. Hughes, claim 
ageni, American Railway Express Company, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., two claims for overcharge on shipment from 
Macclenny, Fla., to Baton Rouge, La., and Cypress, La., 
the old established rule being to file claim with agent 
at point of origin or at point of destination or with the 
claim agent in charge of the origin or destination station, 
which in this case was Mr. Hughes, as above, in charge 
of the Macclenny station. Mr. Hughes promptly returned 
the claims and advised that they be filed direct with the 
agen: at Macclenny, who would give prompt attention. 
Claims were sent to the Macclenny agent on May 1, but 
not getting any acknowledgment, wrote him again on 
May 13, but failing to get any reply wrote him and Mr. 
Hughes on June 13 and received reply from the agent 
dated June 15, stating he had that date sent the claims 
to W. K. Haile, superintendent at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. 
Hughes also replied that he had written Mr. Haile. June 
19 I wrote Mr. Haile and received reply that papers had 
been sent to Mr. Wetzel, superintendent at New Orleans, 
La, and to address future letters there. Wrote Mr. 
Wetzel on July 2 and received reply July 18, stating that 
the claim on the Baton Rouge shipment had been sent to 
H. H. Weeks, superintendent at Memphis, Tenn., who 
had charge of it. The cypress claim was ordered paid 
through the agent of the express company here, which 
was received O. K. Wrote Mr. Meek on July 25 about 
the Baton Rouge claim and received a reply July 29 that 
claini was having active consideration, but up to this time 
remains unpaid and have heard nothing further from it. 
This was a plain overcharge and there is no reason for 
such delay. The railway express directory says that Mr. 
Hughes was the proper person to file these claims with; 
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therefore, that being so, what is the reason for all of this 
switching around methods? Some claim agents and ex- 
press superintendents advise me that all claims filed by 
me for the members of the association should be filed 
with the express agent in Louisiana, Mo., but know 
this is not corréct, and the vice-president of the American 
Railway Express Company at St. Louis upholds my point 
of filing either with the agent at point of origin or des- 
tination or with the claim agent in charge of such points. 

Have had some experiences about as bad with the rail- 
road claims filed from here and am somewhat constrained 
to believe that. such methods as these are responsible 
to a large degree for the almost universal opposition to 
government control or ownership of transportation. Have 
always been and am now an advocate of private owner- 
ship of the railways and express companies, but in dis- 
cussing this question several months ago with the assist- 
ant traffic manager for one of the largest corporations in 
the country he was wondering if most of this kind of work 
was not intentional, and said if it was they were cer- 
tainly doing a good job of it; which goes to show that 
nearly every shipper or traffic manager is more or less 
experiencing the same trouble. There should be, in the 
final adjustment of the transportation question, some plan 
provided where such work as mentioned herein should be 
prohibited. 

Chas. Sizemore, Secretary & Traffic Manager, 
American Association of Nurserymen. 
Louisiana, Mo., Aug. 16, 1919. 


THE PLUMB PLAN 


Hon. James E. watson, 
Senator from {,diana, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Harry S. New, 
Senator from Indiana, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Fred S. Purnell, 
Indiana Representative, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Haynes Automobile Company respectfully submits 
its view as regards the present railroaa crisis—the plan 
of “tripartite control,” also our protest against the accept- 
ance of the “Plumb Plan” without a fair and deliberate 
analysis of the whole situation and the after-effect there- 
from. 

In every great crisis the human element ultimately finds 
a final solution for all problems that have to do with the 
things of interest, and it is therefore assumed that such 
will be the result in this railroad crisis. The exercise of 
the old-fashion-simple virtue of individual self-restraint 
will no doubt be the dominating factor in the last analysis 
of the subject at hand. 

It seems to be the insistent purpose on the part of 
organized labor, representing only a small proportion of 
our population, to force the acceptance of the “Plumb 
Plan.” It is then reasonable to assume that Congress 
shali asa organized labor to specifically set out the facts 
as to whether and why the “Plumb Plan” would be ac- 
ceptable to the remainder of the people who are privi- 
leged to act and speak independently of organized labor — 
and who have at stake as much, if not more, in the eco- 
nomic processes of life as does organized labor. 

Is it at all wise to deliberately vote capital out of in- 
dustry? We are wondering and are apprehensive of such 
a new idea in the new era of socialism. 

Isn’t there a relationship that is to be reckoned with in 
industrial life, between capital and labor? We are won- 
dering and are apprehensive at the possible evolution of 
the worla’s business, had it not been for the invested 
dollar. 

What makes for community prosperity? 

Remove the invested capital from any community, and 
what becomes of the whole business of that community? 

Do we want to go back to the soap-box idler, to the 
time of one-dollar man power? 

Do we want to accept the ghosts of bygone panicky 
days? 

In fact, do we want generally the retrograding of our 
every walk of life and the stagnation of our national prin- 
ciples? If we do, then we should accept “tripartite con- 
trol”—‘“the disguised Bolsevism”—and in so doing we 
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should hasten to prepare for the national consequences 
therefrom. 

What is “tripartite control” as applied to industrial life? 
As we see it, such control is purely a three-sided affair 
with no foundation for policy, promotion or prosperity, 
and to divide the policy of railroad operation threefold 
with unionism, the dominating factor, in our judgment is 
more disastrous than government ownership, and it is 
self-evident that government ownership and operation of 
railroads, the experience of which our country has and 
is now going though, is a very unsatisfactory as well as 
hazardous experiment, against which the majority of the 
people of our nation have and will continue to enter 
protest. The axiomatic rule of all human kind, to be fair, 
is not represented in “tripartite control” and the “Plumb 
Plan.” The first principle of any or all business is not 
at all visible therein. 

Organized labor, if 100 per cent efficient in its own 
estimation, still overlooks a clear demonstration in 
“tripartite control” that good judgment is to be a func- 
tioning factor in the whole make-up of their wail against 
their own source of bread and butter, their own liveli- 
hood, their own prosperity, and the job that they have 
to do. Therefore, for the sake of all mankind in general 
and for the sake of labor specifically we urge that “tri- 
partite control” or any other control of the business of 
this country by any one radical element be carefully 
analyzed and the whole plan laid out before all the people 
for consideration, rather than to deliberately entertain 
very seriously the revolutionary spirit of the radical 
unions, so to speak, a spirit and actior, that in our minds 
is against our constitutional rights a, a majority. 

It is now time that the people of our nation assert 
themselves. We believe that there is a pation-wide protest 
against union domination of railroads. There should be, 
and no doubt will be, a consideration of the “other side” 
of the case. 

Industry is as vital to our national life as is red blood 
to the home-made American. We believe that industrial 
capital is well distributed among labor. There should be 
no coercion. There is always that independent relation- 
ship between capital and labor that is well recognized 
by the masses, but it is the tendency of unionism to con- 
stantly inject selfishness and radical motives that are not 
only unfair but destructive. As we see it in industrial 
life, there should be no exacting by either capital or labor 
of usurous adventures that would ultimately mean disaster 
to either interest. 


Our experience has been that wherever union labor is 
permitted to dominate, sooner or later the principle of 
union labor equations permeate the industrial structure 
of the business at hand that is in a large measure de- 
structive to the well being of both labor and industry. 
“ Now, that arrogant, unfair and unbusinesslike presump- 
tions on the part of labor seem to be in order, we desire 
to know how long Congress or any body of well-thinking 
men in any or all walks of life will tolerate such prop- 
aganda without protest and without acclaim that it is not 
within the province of any small percentage of the masses, 
eithe1 of labor or of capital, to force an issue of this kind. 

The right of petition is very properly in order. This 
right is set out specifically in our constitution—that Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the rights of the people 
to submit petitions; yet there is no law compelling Con- 
gress entertaining petitions that do not concern conse- 
quential legislation that is for the material good of all. 
It is therefore obvious that Congress will not be forced 
to accept the “Plumb Plan” of railroad control and opera- 
tion without serious deliberation as to the effect of such 
plan upon our whole industrial structure. 

It is, therefore, with these facts in mind that we re- 
spectfully submit our view as to the situation as we see 
it. We urge that no. action be taken that will submerge 
our national prosperity into dregs of Bolshevism, Anarchy 
and Ruin.” 

Just the natural measure of fair play, good judgment 
and the incentive toward bigger and better industrial 
America should be the slogan of all labor generally, and 
unionism in particular. 

These days of readjustment and reconversion of indus- 
try must of necessity have the support of our government, 
to live, and it is apparently abvious that the future de- 
velopment of industrial America is dependent entirely 
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upon whether or not our government will permit the 
injection of a radical view of any particular party oy 
class as to the destiny of money invested in the business 
activities of the future, the very thought of which appears 
to us an extremely hazardous experiment, and whether 
or not our government, if after all that has been done 
to uplift and let in the light on industry, will permit the 
shadow of unionism, the rule and ruin principles of ideal. 
ists and radicals, to dictate the policy of business invest. 
ment and the processes of the productive facilities of 
industrial America, or call a halt immediately and force 
the issue of right and wrong to be laid out and dissecteg 
as a measure toward the establishment of sound principle; 
for sane progress of our nation as a whole in the here 
after. If this is not done it means only a matter 
of time until the wheels of industry stop, the business 
of our country stagnates and capital investment, which 
is the barometer of our national well-being, dwindles into 
insignificance and therefrom arises the specter of the 
idealist reigning in all his “glory,” resulting in strikes, 
strifes, panics, pollution and ruin. 

We, therefore, ask in all candor that you, as a repre. 
sentative in this great commonwealth, decline to be mig. 
led and refrain from the general acceptance of such per. 
fidity as is set out in the “Plumb Plan” “tripartite contro}” 
—“camouflaged Bolshevism.” 

The Haynes Automobile Company, 
J. A. Benell, Assistant to General Manager. 
Kokomo, Ind., Aug. 14, 1919. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY’S TRUCK 


Sullivan County, Indiana, which boasts of the biggest 
silo in the world and of winning countless prizes for 
blooded live stock and superlative farm products, recently 
celebrated the opening of its greatest industry. 

“Down by the railroad station” in Sullivan, the county 
seat, a new brick building stands, with a big sign 
announcing: 


MUTUAL 
America’s Greatest Truck 


; And this building was recently the scene of a “christen- 
ing” that has few parallels in American industry. 


The whole town closed its doors for the afternoon— 
five prosperous banks and some fifty retail grocery, drug, 
hardware, shoe, clothing and other stores—every store 
in town—closed up tighter than on Sunday. 


The local band, headed by a fat little drum major, struck 
up “Hail, Columbia,” and the procession started in the 
“square” beside the picturesque old brick courthouse. Fol- 
lowing it was the first Mutual truck ever built, driven by 
its purchaser, a flour miller from across the line in Illinois, 
who had been hauling grain and flour with it for thirteen 
months through all kinds of weather and over all kinds 
of country roads. 


And following the truck were some 300 automobiles, 
those conveying officers and directors of the company in 
the lead, followed by the “orators of the day.” The autos 
in the parade represented citizens from every corner of 
the county—and anybody who ever doubted the wealth and 
prosperity of Sullivan County needed only to size up the 
makes and purchase price of those autos to satisfy hin- 
self that he was looking at “real money.” 

Or, if the machines themselves needed any further cot- 
firmation, he could get that from the way in which the 
women folk in them kept abreast of New York and Chi 
cago fashions. 

The procession wound up at the truck factory, in which 
seats for 1,500 on the new cement floor were quickly occt 
pied. A speaker’s platform at one end ‘was crowded with 
officers and directors of the company—and the speakers. 

A prominent attorney—they called him “Judge’—prIe 
sided. The town poet read an epic, entitled “Our New 
Enterprise”; a loca! banker told the story of the birth of 
the enterprise, and how Robert E. Petrie, its president and 
founder, had won the confidence of the citizenship of the 
county during two years of patient, earnest, business-like 
propaganda on behalf of his project, and how barriers had 
been battered down and pocketbooks finally opened up bY 
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this young man, whose dream it was to make Sullivan 
County, Indiana, the home of “America’s Greatest Truck.” 

Mr. Petrie, when introduced, was greeted with a salvo 
of applause, while friendliness shone from smiling faces. 

He told about the parts that were being put into the 
“Mutual” and how the Mutual Truck Company had a 
right to claim it was building ‘America’s Greatest Truck” 
by reason of the fact that no other single truck in America 
contained more than a few of the super-specifications that 
formed the Mutual. 

The editor of the local daily newspaper painted a picture 
of the advantage of industralizing the county, which 
aroused marked enthusiasm. 

The advertising man from Chicago told of the early 
struggles of other truck companies that were now employ- 
ing many thousand workmen, and predicted a similar 
growth and success for Sullivan’s infant industry. 

It was evident that the whole crowd considered the 
thing as their enterprise, and that nothing short pf 
“America’s Greatest Truck” would be good enough for 
Sullivan County. 


Personal Notes 


Guy Tombs, traffic manager, Canadian Export Paper 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que., Sun Life building, Domin- 
jon square, was born 
near Lachute, County 
Argenteuil, Que., Nov. 
22, 1877, son of John B. 
and Helen (Walker) 
Tombs. He was edu- 
eated at Royal Arthur, 
Montreal, and Montreal 
High School and began 
his career as junior im- 
port clerk, foreign 
freight office, C. P. R., 
Montreal, 1892-1895; sec- 
retary to general man- 
ager and secretary, 
United Counties Railway, 
St. Hyacinthe, 1895-1897; 
chief clerk to Canadian 
agent, Central Vermont. 
Railway, Montreal, 1897- 
1899; rate clerk, division 
freight office, G. T. R., 
Montreal, 1899-1900; 
traveling freight agent, 
Central Vermont Rail- 
way, St. John’s Que., and St. Albans, Vt., 1900-1901; 
general freight and passenger agent, Great Northern Rail- 
way of Canada, Que., May, 1901; this road was absorbed 
by Canadian Northern interests and office removed to 
Montreal, 1903-1904; Quebec & Lake St. John Railway 
added April 1, 1908; also represented Canadian Northern 
8. S., Ltd., 1900-1915; appointed general freight agent, C. 
N. R. Eastern Lines, October, 1916; became assistant 
freight traffic manager February, 1917, and retained same 
position with additional territory on C. N. R. amalgama- 
tion, January, 1919, with government lines under name 
Canadian National Railways. He is director, Montreal Sail- 
ors’ Institute, justice of the peace for Province of Quebec, 
member, Natural History Society, member, Montreal Board 
of Trade, member, Le Chambre de Commerce, member, 
Province of Quebec Association for the Protection of Fish 
and Game, and member Canadian Mining Institute. Mr. 
Tombs married Isabella Ethel Cree, daughter of John J. 
Cree, Westmount, Que., June, 1902, and has one son. He 
1S a member of the Canada, Canadian, Le Sommet fish 
and game clubs and of A. F. & A. M. (Westmount Lodge), 
Montreal Amateur Athletic Association, Y. M. C. A., Que- 
bee Transportation Club. In politics Mr. Tombs is inde- 
Pendent and in creed Presbyterian. He was one of the 








originators and continuously a director of the Belgian. 


Relief Committee of Canada; also one of the examiners of 
cadets for entrance to the R. A. F. and R. F. C. during 
the war. Mr. Tombs has had 27 years’ traffic experience 
M railroad and steamship work, over 18 of which were 
Spent in an official capacity with Canadian Northern rami- 
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fications in the east, with all of which he was intimately 
connected. 


J. M. Davis, formerly operating vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio System, and now manager of the New 
York properties of the B. & O., including the Staten Island 
Lines, has resigned, effective September 1, to become 
president of the Rock Hill Iron and Coal Company and 
associated corporations, including the East Broad Top 
Railroad and Coal Company, with offices at New York. 
Mr. Davis, who began his railroad career in his native 
state of Texas, first held official position on the Great 
Northern and subsequently served on the Erie and on 
the Harriman Lines. He went to the Baltimore & Ohio 
from the Southern Pacific on Jan. 1, 1914, as general man- 
ager of the B. & O. S. W. and C., H. & D. railroads, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, O. On July 1, 1916, he was ap- 
pointed vice-president, operation and maintenance, of the 
B. & O. System, with headquarters at Baltimore, and-held 
that position until July 1, 1918, when, under federal con- 
trol of the railroads, he was appointed manager of the 
New York properties of the B. & O., including the Staten 
Island, with headquarters at New York. 

Robert Rantoul, assistant to F. C. Niles, head of the 
short line office in the Railroad Administration, has re- 
signed and gone to Saranac Lake, in the hope of restoring 
his health. 

L. E. Ryan has been appointed traffic manager and claim 
agent of the Carolina & Yadkin River Railway Company, 
vice F. J. Sizemore, resigned. 

C. E. Warner is appointed traffic manager of the South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators’ Association, with offices 
at Kansas City, Mo. He will have charge of traffic and 
transportation matters of the association. 

E. Marvin Underwood, new chief counsel of the Railroad 
Acministration, was born in Douglas County, Georgia, Dec. 
11, 1877; graduated from Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
B. A. 1900, LL.B 1902; studied Faculte de Droit, University 
of Paris, France, 1903. Began practice at Atlanta, Ga., 
in 1903; member of firm of King, Spalding & Underwood 
from 1909 to 1914; professor, Atlanta Law School 1909 
to 1914; assistant attorney-general, United States, Feb. 
24, 1914, to Aug. 31, 1917; general counsel, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway Company, Sept. 1, 1917, until the railroads 
were taken under federal control, then general solicitor, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad and associated lines; general 
solicitor, United States Railroad Administration, from April 
15, 1919, to date. While he was assistant attorney-general 
he had charge of matters relating to interstate commerce 
and was of counsel and wrote the brief for the government 
in the Adamson eight-hour law case. John Barton Payne, 
whom Mr. Underwood succeeds, will act as special counsel, 
giving such advice and assistance as his new duties will 
permit. 

John W. Kelly has resumed his position as general 
freight agent of the Trenton Transportation Company, 
Trenton, N. J. He was a lieutenant in the 113th Infantry 
and served twenty-six months with the 29th Division, 
A. BE. F., and has only recently been released from the 
service. 

G. Stewart Henderson has been appointed traffic manager 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, to succeed Her- 
bert Sheridan, who recently resigned to become traffic 
manager of the Merchants & Miners Transportation Com- 
pany, since which time Mr. Henderson has been serving 
as acting traffic manager. Prior to his connection with 
the Chamber of Commerce in 1916, Mr. Henderson was 
identified for eleven years with the traffic and accounting 
departments of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Rail- 
way, a subsidiary line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

J. W. Harnach, editor of the Trade and Transportation 
Bulletin, and chief instructor in interstate commerce and 
traffic management for LaSalle Extension University, has 
resigned from the university. He will probably become 
traffic counselor for associated industries. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Following is the report of a special committee of the St. 
Louis Traffic Club on the Esch-Pomerene and Poindexter 
bills: 

“Your committee desires to report that the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill on the whole is the most comprehensive bill 
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which has been submitted to this session of Congress. Your 
committee endorses especially the proposed plan to pool 
equipment and terminals. It is felt that competitive con- 
ditions should be restored as promptly as possible, and in 
order to insure its restoration, the plan which contem- 
plates the pooling of earnings should be eliminated en- 
tirely from the bill. Your committee deems it unnecessary 
to insert a provision requiring the commission to take 
cognizance of the cost of capital in the making of rates 
as recommended by the Chicago committee. There are 
many unnamed conditions which, under this bill, the Com- 
mission must take into consideration in adjusting rates, and 
to name only a few would circumscribe the powers of the 
Commission in giving due weight to all of the conditions 
involved. 

“The Poindexter bill, which contemplates a rigid fourth 
section rule, with no exceptions, your committee has con- 
cluded should be emphatically endorsed and our congress- 
men so advised as promptly as possible. Today flagrant 
fourth section violations exist based on fictitious water 
competition. Because unduly favorable rates can be made 
to such centers, carriers have been unwilling to readjust 
such rates because no intermediate territories have been in- 
volved. Routes are so circuitous as to make inadvisable 
the application of rates to intermediate points, are not de- 
sirable under any condition. Your committee is not un- 
mindful of the advantage in the past of some of these 
indirect routes, but their necessity will be obviated if the 
pooling of equipment and terminals in the Esch-Pomerene 
bill is approved. 

“In this day of high operating cost for every unnecessary 
mile a freight car is handled an unnecessary addition to 
the cost of operation is made. Formerly, carriers engaged 
in traffic via circuitous routes on the theory the addi- 
tional traffic represented a profit somewhat less than 
the earnings to which they were entitled on other traffic. 

“The conditions of the railways today should preclude 
this practice. If the circuitous route can be made a profit 
on certain traffic, the direct line should show a correspond- 
ingly greater profit, which should contribute to reduce the 
deficit now confronting the Railroad Administration. 

“It is by no means certain that the carriers will always 
show a profit on this round-about traffic. On the contrary, 
the reverse is frequently true. All of this circuitous routing 
contributes to reduce the net revenue per ton mile. The 
bill will only drive out of competition between common 
points, the circuitous and impractical routes. A circuitous 
route in one instance, will be the direct route in another. 
The cancellation of these circuitous routes will conserve 
equipment and promote competition between inland and 
coastwise waterways.” 


At a recent meeting of the Houston Traffic Club a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed opposing that portion of the 
Esch-Pomerene bil) which proposes to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power over port-to-port and inland 
waterway rates, it being the opinion that such authority 
would tend to hinder the best development of the Port of 
Houston by curtailing the movement of traffic along the 
ship channel and would also militate against the use of 
tramp steamers in the Houston service, as well as adversely 
affect desirable competition among the various boat lines in 
other sections of the country. It was the consensus that, 
at least for the present, there should be the- fullest possible 
chance for competition in the matter of handling tonnage 
by water, both for the good of water service and for its ef- 
fects in keeping down rail rates where rail and water lines 
compete for business. It was voted that the Traffic World 
be requested to publish these facts. 





A special committee of the Traffic Club of New York, act- 
ing under authority of a resolution adopted by the board of 
governors, November 26, 1918, has written a letter to John J. 
Esch, chairman of the committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce of the House of Representatives. The commit- 
tee is composed of C. S. Keene, chairman; P. M. Ripley, 
secretary; L. J. Spence, E. C. Potter, Jr., T. T. Harkrader, 
J. C. Lineoln, T. A. Gantt, W. A. Schumacher, F. R. Raiff, 
W. 'C. Mitchell, C. L. Hilleary, R. S. French. The letter 
follows: 

“The Traffic Club of New York embraces more than 
twelve hundred members, who consist of the users and 
the employees of the transportation systems of the country. 

“The fundamental principles which have been adopted 
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by the ‘Club with reference to the transportation problem 
may ‘be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. That government ownership or any extension of govyern- 
ment management or operation would be prejudicial to the 
public interest. 

That remedial legislation should be enacted during the 
extra session of Congress which has now convened, in order 
that the return of the properties to private management may 
be expedited, and that such legislation should jprovide a uni- 
form system of regulation in essential matters, safeguard the 
public interest, insure adequate revenue to provide for equitable 
treatment of all questions affecting wages and _ working 
conditions of employees and attract sufficient capital to main- 
tain and develop transportation facilities which shall meet the 
necessities of the country. 

That reasonable, responsible and adequate governmental 
regulation be advocated but that such regulation should pro- 
vide for the encouragement, protection and development of the 
railroads. 

4. That private initiative, enterprise and responsibility jn 
the creation, extension, improvement and operation of the rail- 
roads should, as a matter of national policy, be fostered and 
preserved. 


“A Committee of Twelve, of which the undersigned is 
chairman, was appointed by order of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, with instructions. to give consideration to the ques- 
tion of railroad legislation and authority to present its 
views to the members of Congress and Congressional 
Committees. , 

“In pursuance of such instructions and authority, the 
committee has carefully examined the bill introduced by 
you in the House of Representatives on June 2, 1919, 
known as H. R. 4378, entitled ‘A Bill to further amend an 
Act entitled “An Act to Regulate Commerce” approved 
February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes, 
and respectfully presents its views as follows: 

“Approaching its consideration upon the basis of the 
principles which have been adopted and enunciated, the 
committee endorses those provisions of the bill which are 
designed to co-ordinate through the Interstate Commerce 
Sommission the regulation of all rates, rules and practices 
and to empower a governmental agency to require the uni- 
fied use of transportation facilities when necessary to cope 
with a shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic, or 
other emergency; but is of the opinion that some of the 
extensions of governmental authority are not calculated to 
foster and preserve private initiative, enterprise and re 
sponsibility in the creation, extension, improvement and 
operation of the railroads, as illustrated by the unlim- 
ited authority which it delegates to prescribe divisions be 
tween carriers; the power which it contemplates to require 
a common carrier to extend its line or lines; the unlimited 
authority to compel the joint use of freight terminals; the 
substitution of an indefinite period of time for which the 
Commission may order rates to continue in force in lieu 
of the period of not exceeding two years which is now pro- 
vided by the law; the prohibition against any person hold- 
ing the position of officer or director of more than one Cal- 
rier (even though connecting carriers which are embraced 
in one system of transportation); and similar additions to 
the statute. ; 


“It is our firm conviction that only such extensions of 
the authority of the Commission should be made as may be 
essential for the protection of the public and the carriers 
and their employees, and that the enterprise and initiative 
which are responsible for the development and efficient 
operation of our transportation systems should not be hand- 
icapped by any unnecessary interference by governmental 
agencies. 


“On the other hand, the committee believes that the 
measure should be amplified and strengthened in the fol- 
lowing directions: 


(a) By adding to Section 5 a provision authorizing the Com- 
mission to permit the carriers to agree upon common rates, 
classifications and practices, and upon the adjustment of train 
schedules to promote economy in operation, when approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘ 

(b) By so amending Section 13 as to authorize and requilé 
the Commission to examine the relation existing between, the 
state and interstate rates, rules or practices, upon the petition 
of a shipper, a public utility commission, a carrier, or 4D) 
other interested party, in order that the correction of inequali- 
ties between state and interstate rates and the reimoval 0 
undue burdens upon either state or interstate traffic, may 
facilitated and insured. 

(c) By supplementing Section 14 to provide that rates shal 
afford the carriers adequate revenue to furnish safe 4! 
sufficient service, protect their investment, 2nd attract new 
capita] necessary in the public interest. 

(ad) By adding a provision to stabilize both state and it. 
terstate rates in effect at the end of Federal control by 4 
claring them the lawful rates until changed by action there 
after taken according to law. 
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(e) To provide against the interruption of the transporta- 
tion service and the public calamity which would result from 
the cutting off of food supplies and paralysis of the arteries 
of commerce, by requiring that all demands of employees cov- 
ering Wages and conditions of service which cannot be ad- 
justed between railroad managements and their employees 
shall be submitted to a governmental tribunal upon which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall be represented. 


“The committee commends the absence from this meas- 
ye of any amendment of the long and short haul provision 
of the Act, and desires to emphasize the importance of 
continuing the discretionary power which is vested in the 
Interstate Commerce (Commission by the existing statute.” 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held its postponed Beach 
Outing at the Chicago Beach Hotel, August 19. 


The Philadelphia Traffic Club held its fourth annual 
outing and field day August 12 on the links of the North 
Hills Country Club, the outing including seven golfing 
events for the men, one for their wives, and bridge and 
“5N0” for the ladies. The events for the men were blind 
bogey, won by Howard Eckels, with G. W. Schaefer sec- 
ond; obstacle golf, won by R. Y. Bernard, with E. H. Por- 
ter. second; driving contest, won by M. L. Moon, C. A. 
Milbauer, second; approaching, won by Don C. Hunter, 
and putting contest won by Clarence H. Rolff, with John 
W. Purner, second. There was also a quoit match for 
the men, this going to George A. Bridwell, William C. 
Briggs, second. The women’s putting match was captured 
by Mrs. Burkholtz, Mrs. Rolf taking second honors. The 
day’s outing was followed by @ dinner dance. 


GUARANTY OF DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation, in 
No. 10824, August 22 complained against the rule whereby 
the shipper is required to guarantee demurrage charges 
on freight to be taken to a steamship by lighter, barge or 
carfloat, if and when such freight is not delivered to the 
steamer within free time. The complainant says the ship- 
per has no control over freight after. delivery to the rail- 
road for further carriage by steamship, and that the rule 
affords opportunity for discrimination between shippers 
because the railroad company can deliver stuff on lighters 
as it pleases, making it possible to put the last arriving 
shipment ahead of the first. It is argued that that places 
a penalty on the shipper’ who may have had his freight 
first on barge. 

Some of the claims for demurrage now being pressed 
are more than three years old. 


GRAIN PERMITS 


Regional Director Aishton has issued the following sup- 
plement, No. 7, to Circular No. 83, grain embargo, primary 
markets (cancels Supplement No. 6): 

“Grain that is included in permit regulations when re- 
consigned from destination originally named to a primary 
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market will require an individual permit from the primary 
market to which reconsigned. This will include: 


1. Cars shipped from one country station to another country 
station, and reeonsigned thence to a primary market. 

2. Cars shipped from a country station to a primary market 
on road or blanket permit basis, and before reaching that 
market reconsigned to a different primary market. _ 

3. Cars shipped to a primary market and afterwards recon- 


‘signed to another primary market. . 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for’ classified advertisements are as follows: 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 





HONORABLY DISCHARGED SOLDIER desires position in 


- Official Classification Territory as freight claim investigator 


with railroad or commercial concern. C. C. C. 831, Traffic Werld, 
Chicago. 


MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, etc., wants position. Good 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 

Recommendations, present and former em- 
Address ‘‘Ambitious,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, fifteen years’ experience—railroad— 
industrial official territory. A. D. D. 117, Traffie World, Chi- 
cago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER now employed in that capacity de- 
sires tmmediate change. Eight years. railroad and three years 
industrial traffic experience. References if desired. R. E. E. 
331, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager, have seventeen years’ 
railroad experience in accounting, also understand tariff ap- 
plications and I. C. C. regulations, and.experienced in handling 
men. A. Y. A. 550, The Traffic World, Chicago. - 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Twelve years’ experience, now in that 
capacity with large independent packing house. M. R. B. 797, 
Traffic World, Chicago. » 


WANTED—Position by competent traffic manager, capable 
of organizing and conducting up-to-date traffic department. 
Seven years’ experience in railroad and industrial traffic. De- 
sires change account of limitations in present position. Ref- 
erences, if required. L. I. K. 661, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; fifteen 
years’ experience railroad; familiar with I. C. C. rulings, freight 
and passenger rates and handling of claims. Graduate of La 
Salle Extension University’s course of Interstate Commerce and 
Freight Traffic; have some knowledge of law, of which I am 
making a special study at present. Married. Address O. G. A. 
222, Traffic World, Chicago. 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Chicago. 


-FOR SALE 


Several cars of first-class 6x8—8 Oak Ties. For imme- 
diate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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FREIGHT FACTS 





‘‘The Working Tools of the Traffic Fraternity”’ 


¢ National Freight Traffic Manuals 


Just out!—A boiled-down pocket size Encyclopedia contain- 


. ; | F. They are excellent.’’—L. M. Rob- Jing the very latest and authentic word on Traffic Manage- 


, 4 nese @. A., Canadian Paelfic Des- |ment and Foreign Trade Service. 

n : pers = “Consider them well worth the price Covering: Classification, Rate Territories, Tariffs, 

y Ae r charged.”-—G@. W. Collins, G. T. M. U. 8S. R. A., Routing, Tracing, Departmental 
En , Peters Cartridge Co. Records, Claims, District Freight Comm., Ex- 

r F he “I am immensely pleased.”—C. F. press Service, Act to Regulate Commerce, Ex- 

e = : ee : ~ W. Muesebeck, Washington, D. C. porting, Importing, Documents used in Overseas 

Bey : ‘ -" “Of value to any traffic man.’”’— Transactions, Foreign Selling and Export Ship- 

n . = 0. F. Bell, Traffie Manager, Crane ping Methods, Rules of Practice and Procedure 

y : “ ., , Co. before I; C. C.—together with Definitions, Itlus- 

- SS : feet “They contain information that trations, Shipping Forms and Traffie Maps. 

f mg H should be in the possession ‘of every 


Indispensable to Industrial and Railroad Traffic Officials, 
Agents and Clerks; In fart, of vital importanee at this time 


e ‘ Sa - shipper.’’-—W. C. Lindsay, Tr. Seey., 
ce - ito everyone directly or ludirectly interested in the shipping 


National Confeetieners’ Association 


“These books shoula be on the desk subject 
ll : of every traffic man.”—C. W. Nash, c 
d : 2 Tr. Comnir., Albany Chamber Send today for four page descriptive circular 
" cs Commerce. — how you can examine these BIG little FREE 
8. 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 10639, Sub. No. 1. Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., Will- 
iams, Ariz., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charge cn a locomotive 
from Los Angeles to Williams. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10791. Boehmer Coal Co. et al, St. Louis, vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Allege unreasonable rates on coal moving between June 25 
and September 4, 1918, by reason of an improper disposition 
of fractions. Asks for reparation down to the basis of a sub- 
sequently established rate 2.5 cents lower than the rates 
from various points of origin to St. Louis,. imposed on the 
traffic moving during the period mentioned. 

No. oo Joseph Lieberman Iron Co., Chicago, vs. Wabash 
et . 

Against a rate of $2.94 on scrap iron and steel from Detroit 
to Chicago as unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and not in conformity with the Commission's tariff rules and 
therefore in violation of the sixth section, because in excess 
of a rate of $2.10, which complainant asserts should have been 
applied. Asks for reparation on shipments moving in 1916. 

No. 10793. Dakota Monument Co., Fargo, N. D., vs. Great 
Northern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable storage charges on marble and 
stone, shipped from Minnesota points to Fargo. Asks for 
reasonable charges and reparation. 

ne + Cleveland (O.) Cooperage Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. 

Asks for return of $290 demurrage on carload of wooden 
barrels held at Cleveland from December 14, 1917, to Febru- 
ary 23, 1918, because Erie refused to receive car after it 
was loaded on faith of declaration by Erie agent that Nutley, 
N. J., was not embargoed. Big Four accepted switching order 
and tendered car to Erie. Latter declined on ground that 
it was embargoed against its connections. 

No. 10795. Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., St. Louis, vs. Louisiana 
& North West et al. 

Asks for reparation on cotton shipped from Emerson, La., 
to Magnolia, Ark., and thence reshipped to various <lestina- 
tions, reparation being demanded for rate to the concéntra- 
tion point. 

No. 10796. C. Mathes Co., St. Louis, vs. Hines. 

Against the imposition of a rate of 81.5 cents on used 
cartridge shells and caliber clips, from Camp Funston to St. 
Louis. Asks for reparation on basis of 50 cents, the scrap 
brass rate. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 25—Atlantic City, N. J.—Commisisoner McChord: 
* Ex Parte 33—Safety Appliances. 


September 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738. 7837 and 7836. 

September 4—Altoona, Pa.—Examiner Gartner: 
0682—D. M. Bare Paper Co. vs. C. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gartner: 
10693—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
10693 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. 

XY. GK & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


10693 (Sub. No. 3)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


September 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
i ae oh DuVal & Co., Inc., vs. Director General, Pa. 
. R. et al. 


September 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
9791—Beekman Lumber Co. vs. Salem, Winona & Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. 
oo Iron Works Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
o. et al. 


September 8—York, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10658—J. B. Young & Co. vs. Hines, C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Butler: 
10671—Taylor & Smith, merchandise brokers, vs. Hines, Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al. 
10721—El1 Paso Sash and Door Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


September 8—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Mackley: 
10533—Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gartner: 
10626—Rockford Lumber and Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10680—La Salle County Carbon Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
10663—Chas. Boldt Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 8—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
10713—Cadillac Motor Car Co. vs. Central R. R. 
et al 
September 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10633—Scram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Hines. 
= Wright Tie Co. vs. Batesville Southwestern R. R. 
et al. 
a el A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
y. et al. 
September 8—Washington, D. C., before Division 2 of I. C. C.: 
* Ex Parte 70—Rates on grain and grain products from north- 
western points. 
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September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
7 oo Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. St. L.-S. p 
y. eta 
be we a Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. 
R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
10692—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. Tll. Cent. R. R, 
o. eta 
September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10643—Lukens Steel Co. vs. Hines, P. & R. Ry. Co. et al, 
September 9—Kansas City, ex Woodrow: 
10638—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al, 
10642—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, N. YVR. . é H. RE 
et al. 
10681—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10689—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10688—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
bee a eat Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Boston & Albany R, R. 
et al. 


COMPENSATION CONTRACT 
Director-General Hines has made a compensation con- 
tract with the New Haven for $17,095,884. That is $288- 
756 greater than the average earnings for the test period 
as certified by the Commission. 
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Safepack Mills 


Scion USA 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


QUADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


NEW YORK- avensoerTe 
NEW YORK-LIVERPO 
Ew YORK.MEDITERRANEAN 
YORK-SOUTHAMPTON 


snonsas 
“ez<ze 


Royal George 
Calabria 
Saturnia 


Verentia 
Vardulia 


Tarantia 
Valacia 
Venusia 
Virgilia 
RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
» Quoted on application. 
REFRIGHRATOR SPACH FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


For information as to rates, 3 e., and for booking arrangements, 
ap 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 
New York e Philadelphia Montreal 
Chicago Boston Winnipeg Portland, Me. 
Baltimore Minneapolis W: St. Louis 
San Pittsburgh Vancouver Cleveland 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer President 
Sec. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


R. D. Sangster Vice-Presiaent 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. , 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. pee Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BE. F. Lacey 
5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, IIl. 
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Assistant Secretary 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford President 
W. Dill Vice-President 
-Treasurer 
c Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE — ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, I[il. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


You Need Electric 
Industrial Vehicles 


To get material where it is needed, when it is needed 
and at the lowest possible cost, you need the Electric 
Industrial Vehicle. One man operating an Industrial 
Truck or Tractor will do the work of six to twelve 
men, saving time and money. . 

The essential power supply for every one of these 
Vehicles is the dependable 


‘fronclad=Extde’’ Battery 


This battery is absolutely different from all other 
types; different in construction, different in perform- 
ance. It has proved its Ruggedness and Depend- 
ability in the U.S. Submarine Boats and in many 
hundred Industrial Vehicles. Write for additional 
facts on the ‘*Wronclad=Bxide’’ battery. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the World 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Rochester. 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Teront 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Aggressive manufacturers should take advantage of 
the unlimited sales possibilities offered by this, the 
richest territory of the Northwest, by establishing 
a distributing point within the State. 


JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA 


is located in the ‘‘Heart of North Dakota’’ and 
affords the best location in the State and from 
which shipments can be made in two to five days’ 
less time than from any other—and at less expense. 


Information relative to North Dakota and the 
advantages Jamestown offers to your particular 
business will be gladly furnished on request to 


MIDLAND CONTINENTAL RAILROAD 


Jamestown, North Dakota 
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JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 


LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER- 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH DAKOTA 





DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives wens cnet by —- and electric lines 
all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 4 
an PASO, TEXAS 
FOR ERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El ~Paso 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and F orwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN,NEBRASKA 
The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 


Trains make up on 11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve \41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof ,Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE c0., Lincoln, Nebraska 











OAKLAND fay-Weemelra. ayy SACRAMENTO 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


L.kales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE @ 


5 |7 Warehouses and D 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, - WAREHOUSEMEX, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 













RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE: 


F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TTTH STREET 


66 CarSvitch CHICAGO, ILL. Car's, 1000 con 


Geant Going, Ti... Se. 

L C. or Nickel Plate Delivery ° > 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dook Facilities 
Thru Transit and Rates Protected 
GENERAL ISH STORAGH, TRANSFERRING 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the is the most logical distributing point fog the Carolinas, 


- LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
GLOBE TRANSFER & STORAGE 


“GLOBE DELIVERY CoO.”’ 


Cut your cost of handling merchandise in Western 
Missouri River territory by shipping to Lincoln, the 
natural distribution center of this territory. Globe 
Service will make you a satisfied customer. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘‘PONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


veer of freight in carloads or less for yo ang 
ints beyond solicited, at reasonable es. 


The greet vo and placing of heavy machinery a eed 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping Lag ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO noth, 
& ¢, Buckles Tenner i Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high frei ght rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us youttistribution to North, South, East and West 





THE GATEWAY TO THE 
South, East and W 










Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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ORIGINAL AND UNIQUE 


LOOSE-LEAF - | 
TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE 





ONE LOOSE-LEAF WORK, kept current by amended and supplementary 
pages, comprising a complete, systematic and authoritative treatise of all the 
law on the Federal Regulation of Interstate Commerce and common carriers 
as embodied in and developed by all reported decisions : 


Traffic Law Service and Ready-Reference Library. 

Cyclopedia of Interstate Commerce Law. 

Practice and Procedure in Rate Cases and Proceedings Before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and United States Courts. 

Forms of Complaints and Other Pleadings. 

Consultation Privileges for One Year Included in Subscription to Service. 


The legal complement of the traffic department. 


The present law on the subject instantly available at all times. 


A commerce counsel at your elbow and always at your command. 


The unique loose-leaf feature provides 


for the changes occasioned by the continuous development of the subject. 


SYNOPSIS AND SCOPE OF LOOSE-LEAF TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE 
(2500 Pages of Living Law) 


Historical Antecedents. 

Power of Congress to regulate the Internal and Foreign 
Commerce of the United States. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Transportation and Common Carriers subject to the Juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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